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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Konstantin Paustovsky was born in 1892 in Moscow. 
His father was a railroad employee. 

He spent his childhood in the Ukraine, where he lived 
part of the time in a village and part of the time in Kiev. 

On graduating from gymnasium, Paustovsky entered 
Kiev University. Later he transferred to Moscow Uni- 
versity, but the outbreak of the First World War inter* 
rupted his studies. For almost the entire duration of 
the war he served at the front as a stretcher-bearer. 


The writer tried his hand at many occupations! he 
was a streetcar motorman and conductor in Moscow, a 
hospital orderly, an iron and steel worker in the South, 
a hsherman on the Azov Sea, a seaman, a teacher of 
Russian literature, and, finally, a journalist. His aim 


was to learn as much as possible about people and 
various occupations. 


Paustovsky ’s first story was published in 1911 in a 
Kiev magazine, and his first book came out in 1926. 
Ever since then he has devoted himself wholly to 
writing. He is the author of about forty books, besides 
numerous short stories, sketches and articles published 
in various periodicals. His writing has won him the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labour and the ‘‘For Val- 
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Soviet 


orous Labour” Medal, both awarded 
Government. 

During the Great Patriotic War the writer was a war 

correspondent on the Southern Front. 

The present volume includes Konstantin Paustovsky s 


two most popular books 



e Gulf of Kara-Bugaz and 


Colchis), and several short stories. 
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LIEUTENANT ZHEREBTSOV’S ERROR 


“No other part of the Caspian seaboard 
is so definitely and completely barren.” 

G. Karelin (noted traveller). 


41 


46 T HASTEN to inform you that I have complied with your 
^ request and am bringing you two very rare birds which 
I shot down in the (^ulf of Rara~Bugaz during our voyage. 
Our ship’s quartermaster took it upon himself to stuff the 
birds, and they now stand in my cabin. They are Egyptian 
birds, called flamingos, and are covered with pink feathers 
of exceptional beauty. Their presence on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian Sea is a puzzle to me, since hitherto Africa 
was known to be their sole habitat. The circumstances linked 
with the shooting of these birds are quite remarkable and 
merit a comprehensive description. 

As you already know, this spring of 1847 I received orders 

to make a most thorough survey and description of the shores 

of the Caspian Sea, for which purpose the steam corvette 

Volga, fitted out with engines of English make, was put at 
my disposal. 

sailed from Baku to Astrakhan and thence to Gu- 
ryev, from which point we proceeded south past unexplored 

and desolate shores. I shall not encumber you unnecessarily 
W'lth a description of them. 

I shall touch only on the amazing view presented bv 

the shore outlying the Mangyshlak Peninsula. Here Asi'a 

rises abruptly out of the trans-Ural desert as a black table- 

land. It stretches away in a solid wall to the east, where 

mirages blot out of sight everything save sun, sand and clav 

^ • 
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The tableland is inaccessible. According to the tales of the 
nomads, it may be ascended in one place only— along the dried 
bed of a stream. It juts a sheer black and brown cliff into the 
sea During all mv long years of peregrinations I have never L 
seen a coast so forbidding, and menacing, as it were, to navi- » 


gators. 


“All the way to Kindcrli Bay we sailed in the 

T I I T" O " 


teeth 


way — — j 

of a moryana carrying clouds of dust and a smell of sulphur 
from the deserts, where, it is said, there are sulp ur ii Is. 
This rough south wind impedes breathing, and I je leve it 

is harmful to all living things. 

‘T myself experienced a sickly sweet taste m my mouth, 

- • 1— bosuns were 


and the sailors spat so vigorously that the 
driven to genuine despair: the entire deck was covered with 

spittle and had to be swabbed three times a day. I must 
explain that this was due to an old sailors’ superstition against 
spitting into the sea lest it take offence and g^e the s ip a 
stiff shaking-up. In many things the sailors still abide by e 
traditions of Christopher Columbus’ day and are not easily 
swayed by the influence of such an enlightened century as 

'"'"'^^‘‘After a short stay in Kinderli Bay, where for the first 
time in two months’ cruising we feasted our eyes on lush 
green grass — a miracle in these salty regions— we set sai 
for the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz in a violent north wind, 
wind likewise has some remarkable qualities. It brings co , 
clear weather, and a sensation of hollowness about the ^ ® ® 
body, as though it has been deprived of its blood and bones. 
This lightness is not in the least pleasant; quite the contrary, 
it is exceedingly painful and causes the ears to ring and the 

head to swim. 


This 


XU bwiixi. 1 /• r. 

While in Kinderli Bay we drew relatively fresh water 
from some ancient wells. But toward nightfall the w'ater 
became brackish. I reflected upon this phenomenon at great 
length and made a few tests with the help of my assistant 
We found that the water becomes brackish when left in a ves- 
sel that is partly or completely uncovered. From this I con- 
cluded that the air in these latitudes is filled with a very 
fine salt dust which settles in carelessly covered barre s or 
open buckets. By the same phenomenon I account for the 
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grey colour of the sky. 
filled with salt, as a result of which the 
slightly silvery hue, though it scorches 


'^'^jgxiniercifully . 

ai Gulf of Kinderli we saw the remains of fortifica- 

tions built in Peter the First’s day by General Bekovich at 
; the outset of his mad march on India. They say he wintered 
^ here with his periwigged army and from here moved on to 
Khorezm, where the Kliivans perfidiously beheaded him 

and used his skin to make war drums. 

“Near the fortifi.cations, which were densely overgrown 

with wormwood, we found three mulberry trees of such 
■ venerable age that their pith looked like old silver. 

' “I should like to point out to you that the medieval 

English traveller Jenkinson, if he is not lying, informs us 
' that he saw — either on the Gulf of Kinderli or on the Gulf of 
Kara-Bugaz — a huge walled city with minarets and caravan- 
serais, smothered in greenery and washed abundantly by 
fresh springs. I believe that Jenkinson was right, for not far 


from the Gulf of Kinderli we came across the foundations of 


massive buildings that had cracked and were crumbling to 

■ dust from old age and the heat. 

“From Kinderli we proceeded to the Kara-Bugaz in a 
^ state of anxiety and dissatisfaction. There were many reasons 

■ for this. We had to sail into a gulf that no one before us had 
‘ entered. About this gulf we had heard many frightening 

tales w'hile still in Baku. The captain of the corvette Zodiac 
had told me the story about the time, in 1825, when his cor- 
vette was at the disposal of Academician Eichw^ald. The 
academician had ordered him to w’^eigh anchor at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz so that he might explore it. But 
the captain, not w’ishing to risk his ship, categorically re- 
fused. His fears were aroused by the fact that the waters of 
the Caspian Sea were rushing w'ith unheard-of speed and 
impetus into the gulf; it was as though they w^ere being im- 
pelled into a bottomless chasm. This phenomenon, by the 
way, explains the name of the gulf: Kara-Bugaz is the Turkme- 
nian for ^black mouth.’ Like a mouth the gulf unceasingly 
sucks in water from the sea. The latter circumstance has 


given rise to the surmise that at the eastern shore of the gulf 


the water rushes in a powerful subterranean torrent into the 

Aral Sea or into the Arctic Ocean. 

“Our renowned and courageous traveller Karelin gave 
me quite an unflattering written testimonial concerning 
the Kara-Bugaz and warned me against entering it. According 
to him, it is almost impossible to get out of the gulf against 
the race. Moreover, the water of the gulf is corrosive; it eats 
away even steel objects in a short period of time. 

“Not only we, the officers, knew about this, but the 
sailors too, who were naturally agitated and cursed the gulf 
up hill and down dale. 



My instructions were at all costs to map the shores of 
the gulf, which on a Mercator’s projection marine chart were 
depicted as two curved lines with a gap between them. It w'as 
in extraordinary circumstances that I filled in the gap and 

drew up a nautical description of the gulf. 

“As we drew near the Kara-Bugaz we espied a cupola 
of red haze, like the smoke of a small desert fire, floating 
over the sands. That smoke,, our Turkmenian pilot told us, 
was rising up from the Kara-Bugaz. This discovery, no pre- 
vious mention of wKich had ever been made, filled us with 


alarm and perplexity. W^e proceeded with extreme caution, 
sounding the bottom almost continuously, until we reached the 

barely perceptible entrance to the strait. 

“The current here was very strong, and the entire strait 
was not unlike the Volga during the spring high waters. 
There was no use hesitating, since it was our bounden duty 
to enter that terrifying furnace of Asia. We turned our ei gines 
down to low and let ourselves be carried through the strait 
by the current. We cast anchor only when the blue water of 
the sea had given way to the dead, tin-coloured gulf wa- 



I 


ter. ' 

“A great hush reigned all round. All sounds seemed to i, 

drown in the dense w^ater and in the heavy desert air tinted 
scarlet by the setting sun. 

“We spent the night under steam. Since we had exhaust- 
ed our supply of fresh water, we fed the boilers with gulf 
water. Toward morning we discovered an inch-thick layer of 
salt lining the walls of the boilers, although they had been air- 
flushed every quarter of an hour. From this circumstance 
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you can judge the saltiness of that gulf, which is so like the 
Dead Sea in Palestine. 

“Our fool of a cook tried to take a swim, but the gulf 
would not accept him. The water tossed his legs high into 
the air, and try as he would, he could not sink in it. This 
spectacle amused the crew and somewhat raised their spirits. 
Toward evening the cook broke out in sores. He assured us 
that the gulf water was nothing but adulterated aqua regia. 

“In the morning the grey mirror of the gulf rose before 
us in all its monotony. The water M'as not very transparent. 
Dead fish from the sea floated about in it. We found a great 
quantity of these salty dead fish on the shore. According to 
the sailors who tasted them, they were quite edible. 

“I was amazed at the large number of birds I saw in 

these lifeless waters, and I soon found myself suffering from 
optical illusions. 

Hugging the northern shore, we reached Kara-Sukut 

Spit on the second day. Here we sighted extensive reddish 

strips of foam on the water. At night a storm ble^v up, and 

we noticed that the strips of foam moved with the 
waves. 

Struck by the unnatural colour of the foam, 1 had a boat 
lowered. We rowed over to the nearest strip of foam, some of 
which I scooped up. I found it teeming with the red, fine- 
grained spawn of crabs. I was surprised to discover spawn 
existing in water so caustic as this. 


64 


I then made for a second, somewhat rosier and flu 


^np of foam. Here something quite extraordinary happened. 
The foamy strip soared up into the air with a loud cackling 
and clumsily flapped away over our rowboat and the dumb- 
founded men. It was a flock of flamingos which had been sit- 
ting on the foam and feeding on the spawn. 

At Kara-Sukut we observed a countless number of wild 
geese and vicious pelicans, called by the local folk babas. I re- 
gretted very much that you were not with us on board the 
corvette. In my next letter I shall give you a description of 
the gulf Itself, which is not devoid of interest. 

“Yours faithfully. 

Lieutenant Zherebtsov.** 
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Through the carelessness of the addressee the second 


letter was lost, and a description of the gulf is to be found 


onlv in a brief report sent by Lieutenant Zherebtsov to the 


Hydrographic Administration. This report 


clipped and clear style that is fully in keeping with the char- 




acter of its author, a keen and courageous man. 


An extensive study of sailing directions, as well as of 


descriptions of nature by writers of various periods, has 
convinced me that there are sometimes wide divergencies in 


the perception of natural phenomena at different periods. 


The descriptions are influenced both by the profession of the 


aiith-or and his social position. 


If I am to believe medieval writers, the landscape in their 


time was cruder and harsher than it is today; there wan 


so 


ething in it suggestive of a woodcut. 


The sailors of the end of the eighteenth century visualized 

_ _ « Tni "I • 1 ^ ^ ^ 


the sea as depicted by the famous English painter Turner 


Stormy and tinged red by the sunsets, whereas the average 
Englishman of today pictures it as a very drlicate blue fabric 
sheathed in a faint mist, that is, such as the neurasthenic and 


Whistler 

I have digressed somewhat in order to make it clear that 




in the eyes of a contemporary, myself, for example, the ara 


Bugaz is far more simple and less mysterious than Lieutenant 
Zherebtsov was wont to see it. 


In Zherebtsov’s report to the Hydrographic Admin 


istration we read: 


(4 


The Gulf of Kara-Bugaz, called by the Turkmenians 
‘Bitter Sea’ (Aji-darya) and ‘Servant of the Sea (Ku i* 
darya), constitutes a vast watery expanse, exceeding that o 
Lake Ladoga, and almost cut off from the sea by two barren 
spits. The gulf lies along the same latitude as Naples, but its 

climate is sultry and arid. 


44 


I skirted the shores of the gulf and charted them. The 

_ _ Y A "I- T Jl... m t A 


northern shore consists of jagged cliffs of salty clay and white 

•» Tni 1 * I cf 


plaster stone. It is bare of grass and trees. Bleak hills rise along 
the eastern shore, whereas the southern is low-lying and 
covered with a great number of salt lakes. 

All the shores are barren. None contain freshwater. I did 


44 
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not discover a single stream flowing into this truly dead sea. 
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“There are no convenient coves for the anchoraee 
‘fe_ ships, but this circumstance in no way hinders navigation, 
since the depth of the gulf is insignificant and everywhere 
alike. Ships may weigh anchor wherever they choose if need be. 
“There are some coves, but they are so shallow 


to 




1 » 
Ci; 




that rowboats have to stop at about a cable’s length from 




the shore, from where it takes no less than half an hour, if 


le 



not more, to get to terra finna wading ankle-deep in the 
water. 

“Our corvette met with no submerged rocks or reefs, and 
with no islands. 


ilu' 


On the basis of the above I am of the opinion that navi 

• - ^ m A ,-rTrtTi _ 


V 


gation in the gulf is (juite safe. The only cause for alarm are 
the harsh winds which blow from the east with enviable 


Iff 
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1? 


perseverance and whip up small but steep waves. 

The gulf Mater is very salty and dense, M’'hich exolains 
why the impact of its waves is much heavier than that of 
the M’aves in the sea. As distinct from the sea, hoAv^ever, 




squall 


1?: 




gulf. The elect is very amusing: when the wind whips up 


rt 


I 1 • X A 

the sea, a calm still reigns in the gulf, on the other side of 

^ 1 •_ 


a narrow sandy spit. When a storm subsides, the Maves in 
^ 1 # 


r. 


the gulf take a long time to quieten doAvn, and the shores 


ill udder for hours under the heavy swell. 


One cannot with any reliability measure the altitude 
of heavenly bodies to ascertain latitude and louo^itude in 


the gulf, since huge salt lakes lying hiadeu on the shore 




behind narrow walls of sand produce a powerful glitter and 


a deflection of light rays, which is called refraction. Not 


far from the southern spit 1 observed quite a considCTable 


J n appeared to be a pile of jagged hills. 


Avhereas actually it is as flat as a sheet of paper! 

/ ccording to the Turkmenians, it never rains m 


the 


broiling heat before it 


reaches the ground. 


U 


As you approach the gulf, the latter appears in the 

bare which navLators h v 


pZonlrof "^'T ‘"“t ' be tTat Tis 


‘‘One must remember that the gulf is surrounded by a sun- 
baked desert and is, if one may draw such a comparison, a i 
large boiler in which the Caspian waters keep bubbling awa^ • 
“The gulf bottom is quite remarkable: salt, and under 

the salt, limy clay. 

g0(jms to me the salt is of a special composition, 

different from the salt we use in cooking and in pickling. 

“The swift current rushing from the sea into the gulf, 
which undoubtedly indicates a diflerence of levels in the 

two. is still a mystery to me. 

“On the basis of the above, I permit myself to conclude 

that the littoral of the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz, as well as the 

gulf itself, holds no interest for the state. 

“A stay, even of the shortest duration, in the waters 

of this gulf gives rise to a feeling of great loneliness and to 

a yearning for places green and populated. I did not come 

across a single person on the hundreds of miles of shoreline, 

and except for the bitterest of wormwood and driest of weeds 

I did not pluck a single blade of grass. 

“Salt, sand and a scorching heat alone hold sway over 

these inhospitable shores and waters. 


The Kirghizians were driving their herds across the 
Ural River from the winter pasturage to the summer graz- 
ing grounds. Their way lay through the town of Guryev, 
which boasted the only pontoon bridge at the lower reaches 

of the river. . ^ , i i 

A toll had to be paid at the bridge for the stock. Drunken, 

heavy-jowled officials of the army administration, their 

faces burned by the sun to the same rusty brown as the 
faded stripes and tabs on their dusty uniforms, stood at the 
sides of the bridge counting the livestock. The bridge bent 
and creaked. The officials mercilessly beat the sheep on the 
head with long poles to bring them to a stop for a brief mo- 
ment. Then the poles were lifted, like the bars at a railroad 
crossing, and the sheep once more swept on toward the city 
in a brown avalanche. Thus, stopping the sheep every few 
moments, the officials were able roughly to estimate the num- 
ber that passed. 


i8 


To confuse the officials the Kirghizians kept pressing 

them to the rickety rails of the bridge with the cruppers 
of their vicious horses. 

The dust swirled up over the Ural like a conflagration, 

and the adobe huts shook with the bellowing and tramping 

of the herds. The inhabitants of Guryev looked upon the 

passage of the herds through their town as an unavoidable 
calamity, much like a flood or a fire. 

Hundreds of camels, afraid of the bridge, created huge 

bottlenecks at its approaches as thev milled about their 
stubborn leaders. 

Avaricious old women crawled under the bellies of the 

^orses to pick up the camels’ droppings with trembling 
hands, these were venders of kizyak. 

Biblical-looking elders in muslin turbans amidst bri«ht- 

ooloimed rags towered over the camels and blinked their 

b oodshot eyes: thousands of miles of roaming had burned 

JUt the pupils of their eyes and turned their faces into ba«s 
of scorched skin. » 

shorI'’L^?i*“ p**’* the town from the Bokhara 

^rarthe^filth ****"*• The'hLds lapped 

with wormutod!' " " * ' 

A scene out of the Old Testament!" laughed Lieutenant 
Zherebtsov as he stepped ashore. * i-ieutenant 

Ca.D^rn'’se,"’“5'**^‘‘ '•^^"iptiou of the shores of the 
hack “ »«■ « Guryev on his wav 

tin who had mL esteemed traveller Rare- 

bus’int" u;^Ktet.''Th?Toi^^^ 

std 'br^ " - hCk^bv" 


a 


Sullen natives clustered round 


his 


Do you know Karelin’" ^ “quor. 

“No, I don’t." 

Grigory Silych Karelin, the traveller?” 


>* 
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•Oh, hiui?” The native 


hrightonecl. 


‘*Tlie one who 


travelled up and down the whole of Kirghizia? Of course!” 
“Then take me to him.” 

Zherebtsov glanced about. He recalled the words of 
Pallas to the e.Tect that there was not a better place for penal 
servitude in the w’hole of Russia than this foul-smelling 

town. -111. 

The hutments of grey brick and clay lay lopside y, 

like old women breathing their last. There was a smell of 

putrid fish and chicken droppings; the wind, too, helped 

matters by blowing into tlie ey es all sorts of rubbish, spiin ed 

generously with chicken down. Mean-looking old Cossack 

women sat on the doorsteps combing out the hair of their 

lazy young daughters. 

“What a place that old man has chosen to live m. Z-ne- 
rebtsov shrugged his shoulders. Karelin’s predilection for 
these bleak wastes struck him as nothing short of unnatural. 
Zherebtsov recalled the Kara-Bugaz. “What a mucky spot 
this is, and what a grand, truly virginal desert lies almost 

right by!” , r i 

The native led Zherebtsov to the outskirts of the town, 


where the Ural Howed by. In the irrigated orchards, where 
there was not a single blade of grass under the trees— not mg 
save trampled clay— c/tigirs were clattering dented buckets 
as they swished a yellowish liquid into the aryks. Sleepy 
blindfolded oxen turned the chigirs with the patience of 

slaves. , - r 

The native came to a stop at the door of a grey fran 

house surrounded by black poplars. Asking first foi a pipe u 
of tobacco, he said: 




This is it. 




Zherebtsov knocked on the door. He knew that Karelin 

was a touchy, eccentric old fellow, and as he called on him 

cross 


now his respect for this explorer, who had dared to 
regions of Asia, wdiere death w^as almost a foretold certainty, 
w^as mixed wdth a certain degree of embarrassment. 

A Kirghizian manservant ushered him into a study sme mg 
strongly of stale tobacco and leather-bound folios. Zherebtsov 
sat down. As he examined the stutfed steppe anima s e 
suddenly felt how' utterly trivial his business w ith Karelin 



was. Karelin entered the room with a haste that belied his 

portliness. The plump hand he held out to Zherebtsov was 

that of an old man. His grey eyes shot a quick look ^tiirough 

the filmy spectacles. His grey beard spread fanwise over his 
heavy grey jacket. 

‘ Very glad,” he said in a husky voice, “to see you safely 
back from your arduous cruise.” 

Zherebtsov bowed. 

“I hear that you skirted the Kara-Bugaz shoreline in 

your corvette. I am greatly interested in the details of vour 
voyage.” ^ 

Zlieiebtsov finished his story at dusk, when countless 
campfires blazed up on the banks of the Ural and threw 
their reflection on the windows of the smoke-laden room. 
The nomads had girdled the town with their dusty tents and 
were resting after their trek across the desert 
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With regard to the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz,” Zherebtsov 
hnally mustered up enough courage to say, “I have a darino- 

proposal to make to the governineiit.^’ ^ 

Karelin did not ask any questions. He only settled him- 
self more comfortably in his creaking armchair and adjusted 
ins spectacles. * 


Inasmuch, ’ Zherebtsov continued. 


• , . , , ^ 1 as the Kara-Bugaz 

oing damage, it is necessary to put an end to its exist- 
ence as an isolated gulf and turn it into a lake by damming 

uild, since the Kirghizians work for next to noting.” 

Whar ' “y Karelin drawled, -jLt 

is doifm^da*!'’ asserting that the Kara-Bugaz 

doing damage? Can you tell me that?” 

e shouted the last words and then betyau to fide^et 
angrily m his armchair. *= 

Zherebtsov was dumbfounded. Had not Karelin him 

Kara-Bugaz was as baL? 


the mnnii? \r 1 as Darren as, sav^ 

of the eves behind * question and the choleric glitter 

“I win 1 ^ metai-rimmed spectacles? 

obstinate, nr^is^d “>iiriuured. He was 

“The gulf swallow; a g;eat :lun“t of 

pit. fou are well acquainted with this circumstance. 


?/ 



You also know that the level of the sea 
in some places threatening navigation, 
calamity must he sought in the Gulf of 


is slowly falling, 
The cause of this 
Kara-Bugaz.” 


‘‘That is one.” 

Karelin followed suit and hent a long plump fioger. 
“Two.” Zherebtsov went on, bending a second finger. 
“The fish resources in our sea are diminishing from year 
to year. I saw’' dead fish in quantity in the Kaia-Bugaz. 
I believe that by damming the gulf and putting an end to 
the natural destruction of fish and small fry the govern- 


ment would benefit considerably. 

“Is that all?” Karelin asked impatiently. ‘Did you 

see mu ch dead fish?” 

Zherebtsov reddened. He was not accustomed to having 


his word questioned. 

“In places my men counted as many as a hundred and 
fifty fish to every tw^enty-five yards of shoreline. The dead 
fish pile up in such quantities that the sea gulls peck only 
at their eyes, leaving the flesh to rot. Moreover, I must say 
I have never seen such lazy and sated sea gulls anywhere 
else. Finally, separation of the gulf will mean the foliation 
of a new^ salt lake of exceptional dimensions. That is 

11 

“You w^ould like, I take it, to receive my approbatmii 
of this most strange idea of yours?” Karelin asked in a hiss- 
ing whisper. Then he suddenly shouted, as though he had 
just bowded a particularly heavy ball: Non-sense! 

He rose. Through the window- behind Karelin’s broad 
back Zherebtsov could see crimson smoke rising from the 
campfires on the riverbank. It seemed as though Tamer- 
lane’s hordes had come to a halt at the creaking armchair 
of the thickset old sage. He towered over the table like 
a statue wrought by steppe nomads out of large-giaine 

grey stone. 

Hoping to mitigate Karelin’s incomprehensible anger, 

Zherebtsov muttered in embarrassment: 

“Instead of a dam a wire screen could be put up to pre- 

vent the Caspian fish from getting through to the gulf.” 

But Karelin had already cooled off. He removed liis 
glasses and gazed mockingly at Zherebtsov, like a foxy 
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graudad. He seemed to l>e turning something over in his 
mind. Finally he stated in a low voice: 

"‘You are young and therefore rash.” 

“I do not think you are so old yourself.” 

“The desert!” Karelin raised his voice again. “The 
desert has eaten away my youth! It’s turned my hair grey 
;iud my skin flabby and given me all the other forerunners 
of old age. There was an American newspaperman who spent 
a week in the sands of Kara-Kum and then wrote of the 
beneficent effect of the desert on the skin, and particularly 
on the teeth. The skin, he said, becomes rejuvenated, and 
the teeth strong and dazzlingly white.” Karelin gave a wry 
smile and stretched down the skin on his cheeks. “Here’s 
the proof of that. The desert sun is disastrous. The entire 
human race Idesses the sun’s rays, but here they are des 
cdly cursed: they deprive man of his last means of subsist- 
cnee. But this has nothing to do with our argument. I am 
informed that you have sent the Hydrographic Administra- 
tion a report in which you mention the remarkable bottom 
of the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz. If my memory does not deceive 

the old man peered at the window through narrowed 
5 ou ^\Tote: The gulf bottom is quite remarkable: 
salt, and under the salt, limy clay. It seems to me the 
salt is of a special composition’ 
and glanced absent-mindedly at the 


mt 
lids 


here Karelin paused 
amazed lieutenant 


cooking. 


“ difl^erent from the salt we use in 
right?” 

“Absolutelv. 

•k' 

I should be very interested to know in what 
salt is so remarkable.” 

Zherebtsov smiled. 


Is that 


M'ay that 


U 


Its extraordinary properties were determined 

* ^ ^ ^ 


, . - on board 

he corvette m a droll manner. We put the salt we had brouo^ht 

..p from the bottom on deck to dry, and the ship’s cook, 

a man of limited intelligence, used some of it to salt the 

soup or the crew. Two hours later the whole crew came 

down with a furious attack of loose bowels. The salt turned 
out to have the same effect as castor oil.” 


Karelin 


began 


to 


seem..l . k 1 k- Soundlessly. His armchair 

lau^iiia^ Mirn Him, and the air too, in M'hich 
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the clouds of strong tobacco smoke commenced to whirl 


and dance. 


U 



fill. 


dear sir, 
made the 




having laughed his 


said Karelin after 

same mistake as you. I considered the 
Kara-Bugaz a barren place created by nature to spite man, 
as it were. But recently, as I studied my diaries and reflected 
upon the lethal properties of the gulf water, I was assailed 
by doubts, since in the nature that surrounds us there is 
hardly a single evil that cannot be made to serve man. This 
caustic Kara-Bugaz salt is very remarkable indeed, and I 
am wondering whether it is not Glauber’s or, to use its other 
name, alkaline, salt? Its effect on your crew is quite note- 
worthy. If it is Glauber’s salt that is settling to the bottom, 
then it would be a crime to destroy the gulf. This salt 
possesses many exceptional properties. I should like to point 
out to you one of them, almost the most important, I should 

Karelin pulled out one of the drawers of his desk and 

out 
you 


say 
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reached for a yellowed manuscript. He smoothed it 
and straightened the corners of the thick sheets. “Do 
happen to know that a great chemist by the name Cyril 
Laxman lived and died in Russia?” 


“I am ashamed to admit, Grigory Silych, that I have 
not heard the name.” 

“There is no need for you to be ashamed, sir; it is our 
country that should be ashamed, a country in which talented 
people are priced no higher than our Guryev policemen!” 
Karelin shouted wuth his former anger. “The life of this 
remarkable man is an example of endless suffering. A Finn 
by birth, he w^as forced by the poverty of his parents to 
become a pastor, and from his home in the towm of Neushlot 
he w’^as assigned to a church in Barnaul, in the remoteness 
of Siberia. His duties as pastor irked him, and he preferred 
to travel about Siberia. During these travels he made many 
discoveries pertaining to the flora and the subterranean 
riches of the region. At the same time he occupied himself 
with chemistry. In recognition of his scientific achievements 
he was elected to the Academy, but instead of settling in 
St. Petersburg he preferred to stay in Siberia in the post 
of a mining adviser. For some minor oversight he was relieved 
of his position and appointed district police officer in Ner- 
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chinsk. So you see, my dear lieutenant, what a suitable post 
the Russian government prepared for a talented scientist 
‘ and a member not only of our Academy of Sciences but of 
V the Academy of Sciences of Sweden as well. . . . What I 
want to say, however, is that this Cyril Laxman discovered 
the possibility of manufacturing out of Glauber’s salt a glass 
as excellent as the English. This manuscript is his report 
of the discovery. Laxman called Glauber’s salt ‘bitter salt.’ 
This is what he wrote.” 

Karelin began to read slowly: 

“‘Of the many new properties of this bitter salt, called 
by the Mongol peoples gujar ^ the one most worthy of attention 
is its property of turning into glass.’ 

“During his experiments Laxman obtained white glass 
and a glass as black as Chinese lacquer. . . . And so” — 
Karelin pushed aside the manuscript — “further explanations 
are superfluous. The closing of the gulf would bring about 
a change in the properties of the water and put an end to 
the formation of Glauber’s salt. Your assertion that the gulf 
is making the Caspian Sea shallow', and your compunction 
for the dying fish, are both exaggerated. I could easily 
refute every single one of your arguments here and now. 

But perhaps we’d better go and have some tea; I’ve received 
some excellent cranberry juice from Uralsk.” 

Moving aside to let Zherebtsov pass into the dining 
room, Karelin made fierce eyes and whispered: 

‘^nd you had a project all drawn up. Those people in 

bt. Petersburg are fools. They don’t like to think. All 

they will do is cry out: ‘close the gulf forever and thrill 

Europe!’ Il you were to mention the word ‘open,’ maybe 

those statesmen would do a bit of reflecting, but since 

close IS the word, then close it’ll be. Closing up things 
IS their ideal. o r 6 


By the time Zherebtsov returned to his boat it was 
m t le e\ eiiing, and he reached the corvette in the 
hours of the morning. Wild ducks were quacking 

Ural Rlur‘fl '*“*“8 ‘he haots of the 

Dath«r f summer lightning streaked over the 

surf ‘he sea. The monotonous rumbling of the 

surf against the sand bars could be heard on deck. ^ 




Zherebtsov paced liie quarter deck for a lony time, 
upset by the blunder he had made. The Caspian Sea, M'hicli 
he had studied in such detail, now appeared ominous and 
mysterious. On the side of the desert, where, as Zherebtsov 
knew, the muddy Emba was lazily trickling amid the salt 
marshes, there suddenly burst up a cupola of red fire. Zher- 
ebtsov started: could that be the Gulf of Kara-Biigaz smok- 
ing again out of the disturbing inky darkness? But no, it 
was the moon rising over the Ust-Urt plains. 

Zherebtsov filled his pipe and sighed with vexation: 
for the first time in his two years of cruising in that sea he 
felt tired of it. 

Slumbering seals were snuffling in the water near the 
corvette. The officer on duty said jokingly to Zherebtsov: 

“Time you went to sleep, Ignaty Alexandrovich. Even 
the fish are sleeping at this hour.” 

Zherebtsov went down to his cabin and opened the port- 
hole. A dull rumble was coming from the flashes of summer 
lightning. Feeling suffocated, Zherebtsov drew out of 
his desk the final copy of his project, swiftly tore it up and 
threw it out of the porthole. 


THE BOY WITH THE SILVER THROAT 


I DEEPLY regret that the documents concerning Zhereb- 
tsov’s life are lost and that the little that has come dowm 
to us is so disconnected. 

Luckily, not long before his death Zherebtsov, then 
in retirement, made the acquaintance of the WTiter Yev- 
seyenko. This wu-iter contributed diligently to the Niva 
and the Rodina: his simple short stories were intended 
for readers wdth plenty of leisure, chiefly for summer 
suburbanites, and in no way scintillated with talent. 

Yevseyenko had a certain gift for description, but, 
like many of his contemporaries (we are referring to the 
nineties of the last century), he was taken wdth a passion 
for catching moods. He described the moods of nature, of 
men and of beasts; he described his owm moods, and even 
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the moods of whole cities. He also described the moods of 
^‘ the country places surrounding Moscow*. 

It w as in one of these country places that he came across 
^Zherebtsov. His experienced eye at once detected a story 

in the kindly old mariner and he set to work to fish it out. 

* 

Failing to fish out a story, he finally contented himself 
with writing a short sketch which, however, w^as never 

as he jcanie down w*ith an acute form of tubercu- 


It?’ 

:0i 


printed, j 
losis and 


was sent to Yalta, where he died soon after. 


Below is the manuscript of his sketch, w’ith my abridge- 
® ments. The sketch interested me only in so far as it con- 
tained information about the last days of Zherebtsov — 
the first explorer of the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz. It is entitled 
A Fateful Blunder. 

“If you ever attend art shows, dear reader, you un- 
doul »tcdly remember Savrassov’s paintings of small pro- 
vincial yards overgrowui with mallow% A decrepit but cosy 
house w'ith numerous little wings and additions; lindens 
(with daws’ nests) growling by the windows; grass pushing 
up thick amid the wood shavings; a black pup tied to a 
rope; a fence w ith a few* loose boards, and beyond the fence — 
the mirror-like surface of a picturesque river and the rich 

gold of an autumnal forest on a warm sunny day in Sep- 
tember. 


“The suburban train speeding past the old house ren- 
ders the scene still more charming; through the trailing 

clouds of steam, you can glimpse the yellow leafage of the 
woods. 

If you are fond of autumn, dear reader, y*ou must know* 
that this is the season when the water in the rivers turns 
a bright chilly* blue. It was just such a day^, and the w*ater 
was a deep blue; y*ellow willow leaves floated on its sur- 
face, and a sweetish smell of damp pervaded the air.” 

(I should have cut this out, but I’m leaving it in 
since it gives an idea of the environment in w*hich Zher- 
ebtsov passed the latter days of his solitary old age.— A:. P.) 

‘ The wet birch leaves stick to your shoes, to the steps 
\ ^ railroad car, and to the large billboards on which 
the merchants of Moscow* praise their wares for the benefit 
ol the country folk sitting at the coach windows. 




“It is of these billboards, and in particular one of them 
exhorting all and sundry to use Katyk’s cigarette paper, 
that I want to tell you, dear reader. 

“On the September day of which we are speaking, iK 
came upon an old man in a much-worn naval greatcoat! 
standing in front of one of those peeling, weather-scarred 
billboards. His face was striking by virtue of its heavy coat 
of tan, accentuated by the grey of his hair and the pallid- 
ness of the northern autumn day. One felt that the sun of 
sultry Asiatic seas had dyed the old man’s skin so thoroughly 
that even the rainy weather of Central Russia could not 
obliterate its effects. 

“He was leaning on his stick and reading in a sneering 
undertone Katyk’s exhortations to buy his cigarette paper 

No. 110. 

“‘Scoundrel!’ the old man growled, brandishing his 
stick. ‘A swindler, and a clever one tool’ 

“‘About whom are you talking?’ 

“‘About Katyk, sir, about the manufacturer Katyk,'l 
the old man replied amiably enough. Apparently he was not ' 
averse to airing his views on the subject. I 

“I wanted to know why he thought Katyk was a scoun-) 
drel and a swindler. 

“‘It’s a long story. If you like, come to my place — it’s 
just around the corner — and have a cup of tea.. I’ll tell 
you all about Katyk.’ 

“The old man led me over to one of the yards described 
above, and showed me into a spotlessly clean room. There 
was an array of long-necked, pink-feathered stuffed birds 
on the shelves. The walls were hung with marine charts 
marked up in red pencil and water colours depicting tJie 
barren shores of a stormy green sea. On the table stood a 
neat pile of old books. I glanced at the titles — they were 
works on the hydrography of various seas and books of 
travels treating of Central Asia and the Caspian Sea. ’^hile 
the landlord’s little daughter bustled around a samovar, 
the old man opened a box of yellow Feodosiya tobacco and 
rolled a fat cigarette. [ 

“‘Now then, my dear sir,’ he said, wreathing himself 
in smoke, ‘let me first introduce myself. I am Ignaty 
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$ Alexandrovich Zherebtsov^ a retired sailor, a hydrographer. 
% I compiled charts of the Caspian Sea. I am now on the. right 
side of eighty. . 





s 


“‘You were interested in Katyk. Well, then, I can tell 
1 you that Katyk is quite unsuccessfully trying to rectify 
an error I committed in my youth, at the time I finished 
cruising in the Caspian. I was the first to explore the Qjalf of 


ap 





ve 


Kara-Bugaz in the Caspian — I don’t know whether y 
ever heard of the place — and my blunder consisted in as- 
serting that it was absolutely of no good to the country 


I since it did not possess any natural resources. However, 
I discovered that the bottom of the gulf consists of a salt 


f. that, upon later investigation, turned out to be Glauber’s 
salt. The 


If. 


K ara- Bu gaz is an extraordinary place. Its 


air 


is dry, its water is thick and corrosive, its shores are abso- 
lutely barren, and, finally, its size is vast. It is hemmed in 
on all sides by sand, and after sailing its waters I began to 
suflfer from asthma. Only here, in the North, have I found 


relief — night after night I used to gasp for breath. I thought 
then I’d actually choke to death. 

“‘Well, I was stupid enough to want to set before the 
government a project for blocking the narrow entrance to 
the gulf with a dam, so as to cut it o f from the sea. 

Why? Because I was convinced of the harmful effect 
of its waters, w'hich w'ere poisoning untold quantities of 
Caspian fish. Besides, I explained the mysteriously in- 
creasing shallowness of the sea by the fact that the gulf 
w'as swallowing its w'aters insatiably. 

“T forgot to tell you that the sea rushes into the gulf 
with tremendous force. I figured that if the gulf w ere stopped 
up, the level of the sea w’ould begin to rise at the rate of 
more than an inch a year. I intended to have sluices built 
into the dam and thus keep the sea at a level suitable for 
navigation. But the late Grigory Silych Karelin — I can 

enough— talked me out of that mad project.’ 

The project was rather extraordinary, but still I asked 
the old man why he thought it mad. 

You see, my good man, as I’ve already said, the gulf 
bottom consists of Glauber’s salt. Scientists are of the 
opinion that millions of poods of this salt settle to the 



bottom of the gulf every year. The most fabulous 


of Glauber’s salt in the world one might say 



w 


ealth— and suddenly all of it would have been destroyed 


at a single stroke. 


l 




these northern districts 


There was a second error 

are to blame for that. I’m a Kaluga man 

Down there 




and I ’d 


fifteen years 


the Caspian Sea. 


spent 
if you’ve 


ever been in those parts you should know without my tell 


ing you 


it is dreary, dusty, windy and desolate, and there s 


ound. 


not a blade of grass, not a tree 
water to be found anywhere 

“1 should have — the moment 

contained 


not a trickle of running fresh 


I realized what 


resources the Kara-Bugaz 


busied myself 


great 

o 

w ith 


icauttxwo o T • IT 

it all and stirred up the scientists, but instead 1 gave 


the 


whole thing up and thought of one thing only: the quic est 

way of getting back to my Zhizdra forests. I had no use 

for the Kara-Bugaz and its salt. I was ready to exchange 

1 You see, 1 


Kaluga woods. 


a dozen Kara-Bugazes for my ^ • i, • i 

longed for that pungent smell of mushrooms 

® - « . - • . -E. 1 - — ^for all the things 


the sound of rain pattering on the leaves 

■ I 


I remembered from my childhood days. 


‘Naturally enough, our weaknesses are oftentimes 

^ ^ T . _1 nn 


I 


stronger than the dictates of reason. I turned my back on 


glory and committed what I ""ig*** 


r«Zn race i returned to my home^ near Zhizdra and felt 


IlUUiail ^ +Kr»t 

quite happy about it. In the meantime the rumoui 
Lieutenant Zherebtsov had discovered a remarkable sa 


at the bottom of the gulf reached the scientists. They" sent 

.. 1 XATQtPV. 


Turkmenians down to the gulf for samples of the > 

The analysis showed that the water contained pure b au- 

’ • '' other 


ber’s salt, without which glassmaking and many" 


manufactures are impossible. 

‘This is when that scoundrel Katyk appeared on 

— ^ *1- 


scene. Cigarette paper and trotters gru'" Ws 


vou see. He decided to extract the salt from the 


waves 


y V/ Vi- ^ _ 

task was simplified by the fact that in winter the 
cast mountains of it on the shore. He founded a stock _com- 


Ca&L 111UUL1JLI.CIXXJ.O vx 11 

pany and swindled everybody; the government prac ic' 


gave him the gulf, yet he’s not shipping out any sah. That s 


why I say that this Katyk of yours is a rascal. 


Further Yevseyeuko gives a detailed account of Zhereb- 
tsov’s amusing conversations with his landlord’s daughter, 
and of his friendship with the neighbourhood boys, for 
whom he was a supreme authority in matters of fishing 
and the training of pigeons. The old man called the boys 
'‘bulimies'’ and “bugs.*’ 

On holidays, a boy with a silver tube in his throat, 
the son of his deceased comrade, used to come down from 
Moscow to see him (our book opens with Zherebtsov’s letter 
to this friend). They passed the time making bird traps 
and fishing rods, and conducted chemical experiments. 

Sometimes Zherebtsov w'ould let the boy spend the 
night with him, and then his room would buzz until the 
small hours of the morning with their talk. Zherebtsov would 
tell the boy of his cruises, and it must be said that he never 
had a more attentive audience. 

The boy would gaze through the window' at the sharp- 

edged stars as he listened to him. Afterwards, he found 

it hard to fall asleep. But w^hen the two did fall asleep, 

they slept like innocent babes. Even the shrill calls of the 

roosters greeting the new^ grey dawn could not disturb their 
sweet slumbers. 

On one such morning Zherebtsov did not wake up. 

He w'as buried in a desolate cemetery at the fringe of the 
forest. The funeral was attended by his landlord, who was the 
proprietor of a shoemaking establishment, the boy with 
the silver throat, several pigeon” boys, and Yevseyento. 

A week later damp brown pine needles fell down and 

covered the grave. Long rainy nights and short cold days 

set in, and Zherebtsov was soon forgotten by everybodv 

but the boy with the silver throat. He came down every 

now and again from Moscow to visit the grave. He would 

stand by it for a few moments and then take the long forest 

trail back to the railroad station, where columns of pufiTy 
steam rose to the sky. 

All our attempts to find Zherebtsov’s grave now have 
been fruitless. Nor was there any real need to look for it: 
did old Russia lack explorers who had died unknown, ex- 
plorers w_hose name., lie buried forever in dusty and abandoned 
archives. 


THE BLACK ISLAND 


With your valiant blood 

are the deserts 

besprinkled, 

are scarlet banners 

that, rustling, 

above us 


They 


float. 

Mayakovskv. 


It was the end of January 1920. A gale was hurling the 
spray against the windows of the low port buildings and 
a heavy rain was beating down on the streets of Petiovsk. 
The mountains were enveloped in mist. The sea lay under 

ice all the way to Astrakhan. 

The old s.s. Nikolai was getting up steam. Her dirty 

cabins were hung with last year’s calendars and flyblown 

portraits of Kolchak. Her decks were littered with cigarette 

stubs and faded newspapers. In the roundhouse the mate 


on duty, all crumpled and blue with the cold, sat waiting 
for the captain. The captain was somewhere in town. 

The evil-smelling smoke issuing from the galley ad- 
vertised that the cook was preparing barley gruel with 

shake off 


preparing 

mouse droppings in it. But not even this could 

A m. H 1 * 


the despondency that was eating into the ship like rust. 
The men lay sprawled about in the forecastle. 


The grumpy 
plush divan 


/ 


lean 


yellow-skinned stew'ard was asleep on the red 
in the saloon. 

Taking advantage of the bleak day, the ship’s 
bedbugs swarmed out of all the cracks. In the hold, a cock 
stolen the day before sang out a hoarse cock-a-doodle-do. 

It’s time this guitar of ours was hauled off to the ceme- 




tery, " the mate thought as he glanced at the wheel, on 
which he could see a brass plate wdth the information in 

English, that the steamer Nikolai had been built in 1877 in 
Newcastle. 

The mate shifted his glance to the yellow funnel which 
had seen better days. Reddish smoke w^as pouring out of it. 

“What the hell are they burning, rubbish or w^hat? 
he grumbled, and then gave a start. A cannon report had 
rent the mist curling over the mountains. 
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A sailor M'itli rubbers on his bare feet climbed out of 
the forecastle. He dragged his feet listlessly across the deck, 
went up on the bridge and strained his ears: the dull thuds 
were growing more frequent. 

“I^oks like the Reds are beating the Whites,” he re- 
marked to the mate, *'The Reds,” he w'hispered, and his 
eyes narrowed, “are advancing from Khasav-Yurt; they’ll 
be in Petrovsk tonight. We’ve got to see the captain ab^Sf" 
this. The crew’d like to get away from the evacuation. 
We could sneak out to sea in the evening, all quiet and 
respectable, with no Whites and no guns.” 

The sailor pointed to the east, where the sea was 
seething like a cauldron full of dirty suds. 

The mate glanced at the stern, where a wet tri-coloured 


flag was flapping in the wind, and sighed. Christ, if every- 
thing would work out as they had planned — if they could 
only slip away from the Denikinites and the evacuation! 


“The captain’s disappeared; we’ll get cooked because 
of him,” he muttered mournfully as he went out on deck. 

He peered into the slanting rain drumming dowm on 
the rotten boards of the wharves, and spat. A group of men 
in green English army coats were coming toward the ship. 
They were dragging a machine gun by a rope, and sloshing 
straight through the puddles in their sodden boots. The mate 
caught sight of the familiar raincoat-clad figure of the captain 
standing to one side. Raindrops were dripping from his 
moustache. He looked as though he were weeping noiselessly. 

A detachment of Denikinites trooped up on deck over 
the slippery gangplank. An officer with bulging grey eyes 
went into the saloon and pulled the sleeping steward by the leg. 

^Get to where you belong, you thief!” he croaked. 

The steward fished a napkin out of his pocket, mopped 
his face and stalked out. 

After closing the door of the saloon he gave it such a look 

that had it been able to, it would undoubtedly have shrivelled 
up. 


Soldiers sporting tri-coloured stripes on their sleeves 

the insignia of the “Death Battalion”~wrenched open the 
locked cabin doors and muttered threats through clenched 
teeth. A sentry was stationed at the gangplank. 
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The captain came into the roundhouse and fumbled for 
a long time with the buttons of his soggy raincoat. The 
mate watched him dejectedly and waited. 

At length the captain pulled out his battered copper 
cigarette case and lit up. 

‘‘Well, we’re in for it! W^c’ve been taken over for the 
evacuation. I made a row at headquarters, told them my 
ship was falling to pieces even when anchored in port, and 
how in blazes was I to take her out to sea in this storm? 
They laughed at me. ‘We’ll give you the kind of cargo you 
won’t have to bother about,’ they said. ‘What sort of cargo 
is that?’ ‘Bolsheviks from the prison, see?’ ‘But where’ll 
I put them?’ ‘Oh, there’s just the place for them. You put 
them where we want them put. And if you don’t feel like 
going out to sea, we’ll have a little talk with you in the 
cellar. Then you might change your mind.’” 

The captain sat down and took up the log. In the hills 
the guns spoke up again, and a yellow light flashed in the 
rain. The captain read the slanting entries in the log: “Wind 

in hold — 30 cm.” 


NE gale. Sea 


Water 


Thirty centimetres!” The captain tossed the log aside 
with a crooked twist of his lips. “We’re going to put human 
beings in the hold.” His face flushed purple. “In the water, 
in the hold! Look at where we’ve got to, sailing under the 
tsar’s flag. This is the limit. We’ll be carrying live cargo, 

like bulls to the slaughter. Oh, God. ...” 

He wanted to say something else but broke off short. The 
officer with the bulging eyes was standing in the doorway. 


“My dear captain.” He stepped gallantly over the high 
threshold of the cabin. “Have the hold opened. The prison- 
ers will be brought up presently.” 

The hatches were thrown open, hut the prisoners were 

brought up only at midnight, when rifle fire could be heard 

crackling behind the oil reservoirs. 

The Reds were pressing in on the town. The desertion 

to the Denikinites of the Turkish officer Kazim-bei, who 
had been in command of the Red units, did not save the 
town. Kazim-bei, whose evil name became notorious all 
over Daghesta^ at the time, was an agent of the Mussavatists. 
He had penetrated into the disposition of the Red units, 
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gamed their trust, participated in their battles and then 

ad waited for a suitable moment to betray tbf^m 1C 

-• 1 , - "erra^^nem. Kazim- 

ed units ten- 


, lo Detra*a 

be. s betrayal had increased the fury of the' 'Red units ten- 
f out, and the.r advance detachments were now fightinrit 
the approaches to Petrovsk. at 

The ]\ ikolai rocked at the wharfci/isa - i. 
let out exhaust steam. Her ulaintv t’ 

e orders bad been not to switch on the lights 

le port, the tmtry, i -xi ,, . ^*guts. 


in gloom 

o xrccu not to 

he sea, the port, the town, the hills— all were si.bmTJ ' a 

m a deep, wind-fanned darkness. Oulv til. 7 
white as it spilled over the storm-battered moZ ^ 

'»“°ted I||em from the bridge. ^ ^ quietly. The mate 

Almost a hundred,” be said + 1 . • x 

last black shadow, prodded on by ^ rffle Zu^h 'd 7 ‘t* 
descended into tbe bold. A cold sLam of f 

' They^ pm night! ^ 

and raised her nose hlgh'u^in ^ 
water rolled under hf^r rxx« i j • “ , - mountains of 

the glasses slid off the tables ottom. In the saloon 

-liluly. The steward stoT? It'' -r_e Pushing 


diiuly. The steward stood lllin' 1 

ruffled his thinning hair The r “ 
at the ship’s sidef. ^ hai, 


wind 
hammered 


with a clipped grey beard^had ^ elderly officer 

legs were wrapped in black i>oard. His spindle 

7^8 parted and slicked down w^i^^’ 

f wly ^ the table" 1 

hands on it. “ placed his small 

glumly® i'n'’the“drrt7y; stopped 

“Come closer.” Th. .«;» 

entile frightened the captai7 71* * 'rooden smile. The 
-ny smiled in the ^Cce roVe^/ ''**^'^ 


your service.'* Tlie captain, approached the table. 
The officer drew a red pencil out of his pocket, sharp- 
ened it unhurriedly with a razor blade, lit a cigarette, 
narrowed his eyes, and, searching out a point on the chart, 
marked a thick cross over it. Then, measuring the distance, 
he drew a straight line across the sea from Petrovsk to the 

marked place. 

“Keep to this course,” he said. 

The captain glanced at the chart. 

“To the Kara-Bugaz?” he asked in alarm. 

“More or less, but only more or less. Hold your course 
a bit more north, for this island here. What is it called? 
Just a moment” — the officer looked at the map — “the Island 

of Kara- Ada.” 

“That’s impossible,” the captain mumbled. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“There are no anchorages near the island. And then 
the storm will be hitting us broadside, and we are sailing 
without cargo. I consider the course dangerous.” 

“But doesn’t the storm seem to be subsiding?” the officer 


asked blandly. 
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In general it is impossible to sail past the shores of 
the Kara-Bugaz in winter. There are no lights there, and 
many reefs. I have no right to risk the lives of the people 
on board, or the ship itself, for that matter. The sea in those 

parts is completely desolate.” 

Oh, you don’t say?” the officer said in a singsong voice. 

t’s excellent. We are iust looking for a desolate sea. 

“Be 


U 
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Yes, indeed!” he suddenly piped in a shrill falsetto, 
so good as to carry out my instructions, if you don’t want 
me to shove you down into the hold with those brutes. Tell 
the crew we are sailing for Krasnovodsk and not to slouch 
about on deck if they have nothing to do. That is all. You 


I” 


may go. . i. j 

The captain went out. He found the mate in the round- 
house, standing next to a sailor, examining the reel of the 
compass and comparing it with something written on a 

slip of paper. 

“We’ve fallen into a trap, and there’s no way out, 
the captain thought. Back in his cabin, he got out the Cas- 
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pian Sea Sailing Directions and turned the pages until he 
found a description of Kara- Ada Island. 

The Directions stated that t^ island, once part of a 


^ cliff on the mainland, was totally uninhabited and had 
no It lay one mile off the eastern shore, opposite 

Cape Bek-Tash and north of the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz It 
teemed with snakes. There was only one place where a row- 


- j ivjucrt? a row 

boat could land. The approaches to the island were danger 

ous because of numerous reefs. There were no anchorages. 

The sea bottom here was smooth rock and would take no 
anchors. 


, 1 .^® M Ti.^’ ‘he Directioins down 

on e table. The sea was running high. The dim mast lights 

lit up the tall bow jerking from side to side. The bell rang 

of lUelf, which meant that the ship was now rolling over 

at an angle of forty degrees. The officer with the bulging 

grey eyes, frightened, went up to spar deck and leaned fver 

e SI e to relieve himself. He vomited into the black water 

groaned and cursed. The January night came whirlin^Tn 

from the east, forecasting inevitable disaster. ^ 

side'‘to''rde‘' TO *''® " f®®“ 

Thev we 'e ; a on the wet boards. 

r corner; they caught at the 

dea/ ^ l^ruised their faces; they were stunned by the 

•^roanecT^ov^^^* of the waves against the sides; thev 

shin A ^ ^ easily be the end, that the decrepit old 

angle of forty deerfes 

‘^ize nnrl rv ^ grccs, that at any moment she might can- 
that death was ^ everyone knew quite well 

where they would b*e7nt ”shorr "" 

The geologist Shatsky, whose presence amnnev 
oners was ^ i pi essence among the pris- 

not a Bolshevffi H 7^ "■®’' H® '* 

trovsfc t! rr . v^® “biting his way 

VSK to Astrakhan when h«» x.-nc j ' 

of espionage and put in iail T P on suspicion 

out to be slot thrfe time,^ ut tb '’®®'* '®‘* 

‘ » out they did not shoot him. The 


from Pe- 
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prisoners were led out at night in groups of fifty and taken 
to the garbage dumps, where swarms of hounds battened 
on the flesh of the corpses. 

The doomed prisoners were lined up and counted. On 
the first night every tenth prisoner was shot. That night 
Shatsky turned out to be the eighth. The second time they 
shot every fifth prisoner, but Shatsky was the fourth. The 
third time they shot every fourth prisoner, but again Shatsky 
was lucky — he was the first. After the third time he turned 
grey. Together with the other survivors he was forced to 
dump the corpses into the old chalk pits. They dragged 
the corpses by the feet. For a whole day afterward they 
felt as though their hands had been smeared heavily with 

soap. 

The officer with the bulging eyes had been in command 
of the execution squad. Each night he had soused himself 
with liquor to bolster up his courage, called the prison- 

’ and made them change places several times 


ers 


offal. 


before starting to count. In the jargon of the guards 

bloodshot eyes — this 


sickly- 


with insolent. 


was 


looking youths 
called the “Viennese Quadrille.” 

had come to Petrovsk from the Mangyshlak 


Shatsky 


Peninsula. He had been prospecting for coal and phosphor 


ites in the Kara-Tau Mountains and had intended to go on 
to the Kara-Bugaz, but the Kirghizian guides had refused 
pointblank to take him there. Summer was at its height 
and there was not a drop of water to be found in the sands 
of Karyn-Yaryk on the way to the Kara-Bugaz. He was 
forced to turn back and trek across the wild Udyuk pla- 
teau to Fort Alexandrovsk. Shatsky spent three months 
in the fort. The dreariness of this bleak town that was 
under no administrative rule at the time appealed to him. 
While there, he w'rote an account of the expedition and an 
interesting paper on tlie water resources of the infernally 
dry Mangyshlak. 

During his expedition he had noticed that the tiny 
little brooks in the Kara-Tau Mountains invariably flowed 
out from under the rocks. Shatsky was of the type of men 
who look for an explanation for everything. He lived in 
a world of absolutely precise laws and reliable hypotheses. 
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He spent several days reflecting upon the origin of these 
brooks. Finally he hired two boys to carry piles of pebbles 
from the seashore to a’^ empty cement reservoir in his yard. 
His landlord, a fisherman, was sure that he had gone mad 
from homesickness and “science.” 

Shatsky and the boys filled the reservoir with pebbles. 
On the third morning he removed some of them. The under- 
sides of the pebbles were wet and there was a pool of clear 
’‘•'ter on the bottom of the reservoir. 






■ith 




ed of building a large res- 

buckets 


- 1.1, lar X 

Sjeverywhere else in the desert, the summer days are fine- 
ly hot, whereas the summer nights are as cold as the nic^hts 
in March in Moscow. Rocky stretches are natural condens- 
ers of the vapours in the air, which cool rapidly at ni-ht 
These rocky stretches absorb the moisture, pass it down 

HiiQ retain it iiodlcr tlicir layers. 

Shatsky ’s landlord was more delighted by the disco v- 
ery than anyone else. He drean 

er\oir, filling it with pebbles and drawing ten 
of delicious fresh water from it every morning, instean 
of the ptrid liquid he pulled up out of his well. ^ 

achary Dubsky, a merchant w^ho used to be the su- 
IbHes Peninsula, came to see 

jacket. ^ “““ “ lutestring 

Dubsky had been a millionaire 
The tsar, St goverm^nt had given him a lease on the whole 

and tyfish“!“tr alone was permitted to trade there 
preservation o'f Lh^^Tirn i*'"’ 

fishLJ ^ Kirghiz workingmen two rubles for the whole 
tl r ^ vodka, and send gifts to his “benefactor ” 

rrshkeuTV ""' Mikhailovich, who "r^ed in 

i^gtat " oompletely naked during the fwelter! 


Thus clad in nothing, he received callers 


out reports. 


and heard 






Dubsky stared in amazement at Shatsky’s reservoir, 
poked the bottom with his finger, scratched it with a yel- 
low nail, sucked his wet finger mistrustfully and invited 
Shatsky over to his villa. The villa, which was famous 
because it had a few stunted trees, stood on the seashore 
near the Tyub-Karagan Lighthouse. Shatsky took an imme- 
diate dislike to the ridiculous house, where the Old Be- 
liever merchant drank himself sick with tea as he gazed 
out at the smoky haze hovering over the desert. 

The desert came right up to the fort; it stood guard 
over the town gates. The meagre clay and grey wormwood 
of the desert were conducive to melancholy. But this mel- 
ancholy was to a certain extent mixed with pride: the dreari- 
ness of the desert Mas so majestic and merciless; few people, 
Shatsky thought to himself. Mere fortunate enough to ex- 
perience the gripping emotions evoked by the barren and 

unexplored expanses. 

A retired general of limited intellect, formerly the 
commander of the local provincial garrison, also lived 
in Fort Alexandrovsk. He spent his time inventing traps 
for susliks. The fishermen told the story that this general, 
upon arriving at the fort, had dashed out on his wild bay 
stallion, galloped up to the Kirghizians on parade and, 
wishing to greet them in their own tongue, had thundered out: 

“Greetings to you, saksau/s!” 

The Kirghizians Mxre startled out of their skins. The 
M-^hole town roared Muth laughter for several days after. 

The most interesting inhabitants of the fort were the 
seal hunters. Seal hunting was considered a dangerous and 
difficult occupation. In winter the hunters set out in large 
groups over the icebound sea. The entire autumn previous 
to this their horses were fattened and M’hipped into a frenzy. 
The horses decided the outcome of the hunt: if the ice cracked 
M’ith a rumbling sound and began to drift sloMdy out to 
sea, the seal hunters Mould spur their horses frantically 
back to shore, and these Mild animals hurdled over the 

fissures together with the sleighs and men. 

Only the cubs of the seals, too young yet to swim, were 
killed. They were clubbed to death on the ice and their 
expensive golden pelts carried back to the fort. 
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winter several seal hunting art els—JfcosA^" they 
met their doom. They were carried out to 
sea on ice floes in the direction of Persia. They were rarelv 
saved; there was no telegraph line in the fort over which 

Russia” Insurance Company could be 





the disaster. 
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Shatsky learned that Taras Shevchenko had been ex- 
iled to Fort Alexandrovsk. He had been recruited into the 


X 




army and banished to the 


rison 



>9^^ Fraternity. 




servitude 



ian Kirill-Mefod> 


eiP 

nE Trom the fort in a 
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Only in Novembe^pdid Shatsky 





manage to 

or Ashing boat, and reach 
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Now Shatsky was lying in the hold next to the Bol- 
shevik sailor Hans Miller, with whom he had spent three 


. . ri, : — ’ »>xiuiu ue naa spent threi 

months in prison. Twice they had been led out toeethe 

to he fibnt anrt if . a . . logetne 


* Mj^vix lea out tofi 

to be shot, and if Shatsky still retained his reason he 
Onlv iVllllftr trt I'liaTilr C-f- 


had 


only Miller to thank for it. 

This taciturn youth in the naval jacket had told Shat- 

fljbOUt Ills riAtiT^A . 1 I .. 


♦ 1,* •: r, jacket naa told Shat- 

old Rcval sl ?r'* .* 1 ““'“’ **** ““<1 “bout 

oW Reval. Shatsky could not help thinking that now it 

ids in T? 1 • 


• ... • -n , tnat now it 

ds winter in Reval, a grev winter ^mAllinrr r • 1 

a lon.I., A J bghts twinkling prettily. And it was 


a lonely udntcr, for thousands of Hans" K7had IftLm: 

sLnL"s\.l.cr7l“ 


Shen, k, u-ere languishing in “p^sl™ rr^i^^^^^ 
'’"m rt*; f-‘Sbt cars. 


]VT i 1 1 j 1 A ' C/3rs • 

iviiller had been captured during a reconnai^«an^^ .oi 
^ Denikiuites would “knock 


him off,” as he nut it i * i. tTuuiu KnocJc 

far removed from death— of escapT *no"drL”^ something 

len Shatsky had trembled shameful Iv nn tkrv • l 
of the executions. Miller slano.,! ® those nights 

y‘war:m^*^ day L 

tude of a^rnlmarrAh^B^ 

since 1917. Miller v... , Fleet and a Bolshevik 


was ten years younger than Shatsky and 


had not a hundredth part of his knowledge, but the geolc 
gist felt like a boy before the sailor. 


of 


felt like a ooy oeiore uic oa^xv/x. 

Miller was irreconcilable and knew what t e geo ogis 

, .1 . cti-iiaalft and victory. He re- 

did not know 


IS 


uia not the laws of struggle and 

aia not standing. He had a habit 

gardcd people with calm understanaing. 
of whistling continuously, and "nnff 


rd 


of whistlinf^ continuously, auu during listen g 
dom at the infuriated pale-faced officers, as though they 


we" showrng him a trick he had seen long ago. 

H^had ton a name for himself by reducing the 
ne Udu wu rahnlv Dourin! 


chief 


TTa lian won a name ii>x ixiixxov/xx ^ 

^ hvsterics and then calmly pouring him 

of inte igence y M^i^f had swept the glass off the 

a g J,**:; His Wil his walking stick 

table. Struck the papers 


InTpromied'w'hang Miller that very evening. But he 
didn’t. 


T jit 0II5 or0iiC0 considered Miller h ^ ^ ^ in 

and ^commissar, and had hoped to squeeze - 

formation out '_ ^Ia l.im A^rith a certain respect, 




dangerous fellow 


formation out a certain respect, 

rruch afL'say: “Hel a tough louse, that one; you can 


see he’s got guts. r ^ OrlACQa who had become 

Now Shkolnik, a saddler from Odessa wlio naa 


Now Shkolnik, a saauiei — 

•Iio fiahter ffot Up and crawled over to Mille , 
a guerilla fighter, g P ^ 


a guerilla nguLer, ^ v»irn for a s 

only sailor among the prisoners. Asking 

he said: 
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You’re a sailor and know the insides of ships. 
Uh-huh,” said Miller. 
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rih-lnih said luiiiei. . 1 • 

This is’ what I’ve decided,” Shkolnik went on m his 
ihis is ^^ilal X . , V- those rats up 


Wiiat i Ve ^ + 0 nn 

‘‘We’ve got to sink the ship and those 


soft voice. "We ve gor co .xx. . , ceiling. “Open 

there.” Siikolnik pointed his cigarette at ^he S 

the stopcock or the Kingston \ a ve o might as 

We’ll be killed anyway. If we have to d g 

1 y»» ... tlTriP. 


It. vr V . , 

well finish them oil at the same 


“The Kinsgton valve isn’t here, 

^,1 o 

ently . 


time. 


i ^ A V 

Miller replied indiffer 


ently. “Why talk nonsense: xuuxx 7 .V' ^^e good, 

if only a do.en o‘' "‘‘“‘TKkolnik. Don’t start 


; Kinsgton vaive lan ‘ , 

Why talk nonsense? Thmr day ts endm nd e^^^ 


it only a aoiocu ui wo 

Don’t cook up any mass suicides, Shko ni . 

A A, 


r, 


a panic 

“Well, 


well!” Shkolnik muttered in disappointment 


and crawled a^vay. 



The captain eat up in his cabin all night without taking 
off his coat. Dawn arrived late, at eight o’clock. A grey 
mist swayed in the chilly cabins. Beyond the moist portholes 
the sea continued to roar. In the east, over the boundless 
‘'deserts of Asia, there was an icy yellow^ glow. 


iThe captain went out on deck. The floor of the saloon 
was strewn with sleeping green-clad soldiers. Morning, 
vast and bleak, streamed in over their creased coats with 
the tri-coloured stripes, over their stacked rifles and their 
bloated visages. The room smelled of vomit and alcohol. 
The dirty mirror reflected a pot of withered fuchsia. 

For some unknown reason the steward was wiping the 
yellowed cops and laying out starched, crackling table- 
cloths. Old habits ever assert themselves. 

He gave the captain a hangdog look and sighed. Yes, 
those lovely cruises from Astrakhan to Baku w'ere over. 
In those days even he, a steward afflicted wuth occupa- 
tional misanthropy, used to joke with the passengers and 
pat children on the head. 

“It’s all over, Konstantin Petrovich!” The steward 


opened an empty cupboard. “Will you have a drop of vod- 
ka? I shouldn’t wonder your soul’s chilled to the mar- 
row. Syomkin was right yesterday when he said this was 
a floating gallows and not the s.s. Nikolai.^' 

away and mopped his eyes with 
his dirty napkin. His skinny neck flushed a deep red. 

The captain grunted and went out and up to the bridge. 

He found the old spindle-legged officer of the day before 

standing there with a pair of binoculars. He was scanning 
the east and scowling. 

o 

He came up to the captain, glanced tenderly into his 
eyes and scratched his beard. 

“When do we reach Kara-Ada, Captain?” 

“When we get there.” 

Oh. Yes. I see.” The officer pulled out a golden ciga- 
rette case and lit up, Muthout, however, offering the captain 
a snaoke. Yes. Yes. I see.” He put his hand on the cap- 
tain 8 shoulder. The hand seemed very heavy, as heavy 



lead. “Let me know when we come wdthin five miles of 
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the island. By the way, there’s no sense m your getting crock 

. ^ 11 * +1^0. nontaiTi ft fihmi fipr 


lag 
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otv about it.” He tightened his grip on the captain s shoulder, 

J W7 ^ -i-Kcit thpv M JinswpT 
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Warn 


ivith their heads for talking. 


t'hi 


I xncir jiccivi& iui. i^c* ^ 

The captain nodded and carefully removed his shoul- 

^ . . rrn _ ^ra 0T4r0TriTifr nn hifi snidftr 
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der from the other’s grip. The officer, swaying on his spide, 

_ * « 1 ^ ^ -i-Lk A iorlH Al* 


si 


legs, balanced his way down to the ladder. 


Two hours later tL lookout reported land. The s.orm 

. *1 • I,.- at th#^ Rnins 


TWO nours iciLcx X , , , 

was abating. The icy .-ater leisurely at the s ip s 
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:ides:L:;v!lying black cliifs carved _ roughly against ^ 


Sides. ijOW- lying ^l^r-Micrh tfip rlpar 

brilliant blue of the sky drew ^ever nearer^through^^^^^^^ 


•xir of the winter day. The Nikolai sailed slowly 


the lone island fringed with foamy rollers . 


Ten men had died in the hold of typhus . Their hodies 

XCXl AXXV.^ , TA/aC Vf^ ITI? 


I en men iiciu ullsdxx * ^ j. ^ 

plashed in the water. RogoherWze a Geo^mn, was ye^ lUg 


i^ljiQhPa in LiJC watcji. -/ ^ , v* 

like a madman and pouring handfuls 

. . . • Vk£k 'tAFoc flAliriniis. It seemed 


ears. Pa”: w:nerting in, and he was delirious. It seemed 

t\\at tlie secret service men were searing ni 

to him that tne secrer seiy comrade: 


rvith red-hot iron, and he kept calling to his 


“Sandro, save me! Sandro, don’t let me die! 


At noon the hold was opened. tivsteii* 

The fetid air rushed out, accompanied by > 




cal shriek of the Georgian: 

“Sandro, beat the scoundrels! 




Shatsky ’raised his head. High ove the -;des -.f the ho. 


well he could _see sway ing gt«c“_gtcatcoats and above ^ 


well ne COUIU © O +l,:retv 

higher still, clouds scudding over a cold sky. He was thirsty. 

As^ daylight flooded the hold the prisoners blinked . 
brushed lacklustre tears from their eyelashes. 


shed lacKiusiiu the 

It was then that Shatsky first saw the iron maw of tb 

^ 1 1 • r * clinrneneug 


It was tnen xnat %jixa.vorxj , 

hold and the hrown water under his feet. ^ The sWc“ j; 


l,l„e faces of the corpses were fioating in it, 
so gently. Three Avars were lying in a heap, th ^ 
wrapped tightly in their wet hoods. One of them w 

He Ufted his head and muttered soinething long P* 

tive in a strange tongue. Then a rattle sounded in his throat 

and he fell into the water. 


he tell into tne waiex. , a i 

Miller crossed over to the iron ladder 


up 


Hiller crossea ovei tu t-xx^ . , 

Somebody was shouting down, but Shats y 




ing; he doggedly 
f,. keep his grip. 


climbed up after Miller, straining to 


ged from the hold. Those who could 


I Eighty men emer_ 

ot climb out by themselves were left there, and the heavy 
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The prisoners 


down 

a crowd of men green from seasickness. 




starvation and thirst — were herded to the stern. The fresh 


air rent their bloodless lungs. Shkolnik was 
,, loudly and without let-up. Shatsky recalled 

had heard about the hiccups of the dying, and turned 



hiccupping 
the stories 



away 


The ship rocked in the sea oflf the humped black rock 





jutting out of the water 

cer climbed up on 




the bridge. He 


The grey-haired o 

- -ilM 11 

"OUT saie arrival. 

“Here 


• t" « 
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e gestured theatrically in the direction of the island, 
is your refuge. Here you may proclaim Soviet powder. Lieu- 


9 ? 


tenant, break the lot up into twenties. 

It took the sailors a long time to lower the boats. Shatsky 
waited listlessly. A sailor slipped him a pack of cheap tobac- 
co. Shatsky glanced at the tobacco with dull eyes and gave 
it to Miller. He did not smoke. 


It took several hours to disembark the 


prisoners on 

the Island of Kara- Ada. The large breakers made it diffi- 
cult for the rowboats to approach land. The prisoners "were 
forced to jump waist-deep into the water and wade ashore. 

Shkolnik could not keep his feet. He was knocked over 
by a wave and carried out to sea. Shatsky saw the man's 
outstretched arms appear for a moment over the water and 

dro'wning 






hen he reached the shore, Shatsky lay dowm on the 


stony ground and looked at the ship. Filthy and dreary. 


CIU.U. yeiiow, it W'as bobbing on the W’^aves and 
'spreading out a tail of foul-smelling smoke. 


Shatsky could not grasp what was happening. He had 


somehow failed to notice that they had been put ashore 

® without W'ater or food, or even stale bread* 


Only Miller knew what that signified. Between the island 


and the mainland lay a broad, stormy strait. 
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Shatsky saw tke last rowboat return to the ship 

•', ... .1 1^ -« l^-ncr + 11 VIA OrPtflTIO* 1 



ofl 


OllclL&lVy DCIYV 

the sailors haul it up; they took a long time, getting m one 
another’s way. Then the corpses were brought up out ofthe 

- ^ 1 1 1-^ c!£k/:i tViA hhiii^h 


^nt 


gai 


cinoLiici b »’ • ■** I I ii**L 

hold and thrown overboard — he could see the bluis watei 

7VT-I I-.-* o blast 


noia aiiu tmuwxi 

splashing behind the stern. The Nikolai sounded a 

* , .1 1 • _ «™arvl^-r^ or»-i*iaOTl cnilpn nilft 


T 


and, veiling the island in a smoke screen, sailed due 


south 


to 


in the direction of Baku. 




“What are we to do now, Miller?” Shatsky muttered 


sitting up on the stones. 


Miller shook him by the shoulders. 


11 




^ X ^ jL i5 JILX XX XX X^ j I X I * K ^ ^ ^ ’ — — 

Get up and gather all the fuel you ean find in thh 

^ . nm » i Wfltfir nftTft. 


e 


d„..a pu«. B. b..v., Th...-. ... "''r;.?”;,':". 


t 


damneu pictcc. * m f^et will live 

Without water those of us who are stiii on u 


1 


Witnoui water tixuoc t/a. 

n. ,h.. ,B,.. a.,,. M.* .B." 


i 


#ie 


I ■ t r:;±xxt*xxu v** 

up a smoke signal. 


In eveninl Shatsky sueked cold little pebbles to all^ 
^Li cvcu ^ 5 ^ *1,^ ^.lortrl nti shakv feet, 


All evening * 

bis thirst. He wandered about the islan on s a y 

11 i3ar^.+ or»-m /'QCl' lin 1 


looking for dry twigs and bits of flotsam cast up by the 
looKing lui ^xLy 5 oi tVtat nt this time 


i.;, sk...u, b... « « s:“:; 


sea. me sea was ^ j T^nr-lrmpnian 

of the year not a single ship, not even « 


ot tne year not a , , ,_„tiiTe 

rowboaG would show up in these parts. Who ^ 

near these dead black shores where there was nothing 


sand and bitter salt? 


1 and Diiier bait. j i 

Towards nightfall they built two 


sick men up to the 
Three students 


By 



o 


orning sixty prisoners were left. 

Temir-Khan-Shura resolved to 


inree sluucui-o „ ttirpw 

swim the strait. Miller did not try to stop them. He th 
® , , 11 .v_ r.nii1r1 find on in'- 


swim tne sirait. -- i 1 1 r> j tlip 

dry wormwood and all the rubbish he could find 

fires to make them send up clouds of dense white 

- T m _ i? A 1 ti 1ml” T.ll0 


fires to make tnem seuu ^4. 

The students stripped. Two of them went m, u 

. ^^1 j j intrt snbs: ne was 


ine stuaenib bLiiuM^^A. ^ 

fell face down on the ground ^d broke into s®'*®’ _ 

too weak and dizzy to attempt it. The swimmers 

- ,1 A A. ,.,r.o nn/vA more ragmg 


too weaii auu --- - .^atrine 

not far from the shore. A tempest was once mor 

over the strait. The swift current dashed black waves g 
the rocks. 


rocJsLS • <1 ^ rkQ *iiid 

In the evening the prisoners crept close to the r ^ 
lay motionless by them. Miller chewed the end of leath i 
belt and gazed at the shore in the hope o seeing _ 

^ . at. .1 _ TD-...*. 4.Uirv-..A tATOC Tint Si fflltUUlC 


belt ana gazeu at tuc oxiiaav, r- „i;Tmraei 

of an answering fire there. But there was not a g 






of light. Out of the desert sped a black, heavy night laden 
with mist; it drove the chill air of the hungry, shifting 
sands to the island. 

“Miller,” Shatsky whispered during the night. “Miller, 
I’ve just remembered that the Kirghizians drive their herds 
to the Kara-Bugaz in the wintertime: there’s snow in the 
gullies out there.” 

“We’d be in luck if it snowed,” miinibled Miller. 

That night another fifteen men died. Shatsky was almost 
unconscious by morning. Then something that looked like 
either low black storm clouds or the cold smoke of a gigan- 
tic conflagration came rolling out of the east. Shatsky opened 
his inflamed eyes and stared dully at the clouds, ■waiting 
for at least one drop of rain. 

The clouds scudded on, jostling one another and sinking 

ever lower. The sea grew quiet. The wind was changing, 

and the sea was preparing to charge upon the island from 

the sfiorth, whence a life-saving snowstorm was perhaps 
already coming. 

“It never snows here,” Shatsky thought. 

He recalled that there had been four hundred of them 
in prison. Where were the rest? Had they all been shot? 

His longue was swollen. He turned his head with diffi- 
culty, and each word he uttered caused his inflamed mouth 
to throb with pain. The storm clouds were closing down 
on the earth. Now they were so low that the groans of the 
men who were dying on the jagged black rocks could reach 

them. The clouds dragged a damp and cruel evening down 
with them to the island. 

Miller crawled over to the fire and kicked the last pieces 
of rotten board into it. The putrid odour of decaying flesh 
drifted across to the fire from behind the near-lying °rocks. 
iiller fell on his belly and lay very still. 

Came the last night, borne on the wings of the howl- 
ing north wind. At midnight Shatsky felt something wet 
and cold on his face. A thin, stinging snow was falling from 
the skies. Shatsky wanted to shout, to rouse Miller, but 
he lacked the strength. All he could do was open his mouth 
and catch the chance snowflakes that were blown on his 
cracked black lips by the wind and the spray. 
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He had to rouse Miller — that is, if the sailor could still 


ne nau lu xuliov^ j.,^***-* / 

be roused. Sbatsky dug his fingers into the sharp stones 

and sat up. His legs were burning: they had probably be- 

.. t1>» niffbt. The wind swung hm 


kk 


eome°“frosAitten during the night. The wind swung hiay, 
about as though he were a scarecrow; it beat liim vic.ouslv 

■ , . r 1 :^aoT%T^ri fikin. 


in 

tb 


aooui as mwugii xxw — - - 

in the back and chilled his inflamed skin. 


He forced himself to open bis eyes, although he 

n j would die: ths 



quite sure that if he opened them he would die; that he 
could no longer bear the spectacle of that wild, wai mg 

into the distance like a sleepwalker: there, in f. b 
darkness, bevond the blizzard, he could see the flames 

^ ’ JL. . • those 


II 


I 


I 


1 


th"r;s Was h; seeing things or were those really fire, 
on the shore? 


Shatsky felt for Miller’s cold jacket 


by the collar with 
moaned. 


all 


and pulled it 
the strength he had left. Miller 


"Miller!” Shatsky whispered, although it to 


'Miller! anatbiky wa ^ _ TViArp 

him that he was shouting. “Miller, dear boy, g P- 

*■ "I I ^ ^ ^ ^ Cl I 


nro fires on the shore, lots of fires! 

Miller stirred and turned on his back with difficulty 
miner stui .. __j he slowlv sat 


Miller stirred ana xurucu ui* , i 

Clutching at Shatsky ;s arms and should^^^^^^^ 


up 


turning his hot breath on Shatsky ’s face. ^ 
“Brothers,” he said softly, and his voice broke. 

IT J ^ Vl OT»C I 


JJlULlldO^ ^ ' 

hurry! Death is all around us, brothers. 


He staggered to his feet. 
“What’s that?” he shouted to 




Lie there 


xie Shatsky. 

and don’t budge! Hold on till morning! They must have 
noticed us.” 


Lced us. ^ fl 

The prisoners did not stir. Only one of them, 

a cram. 



me priSUXlOiO axixx xxw., 

Guard, raised his head and dropped it again. 
Morning found t....antTr.twn alive. 


noon 


morning louu.. only twenty-two alive. Toward 

the giant grey wing of a sail °V* *d*^mhl *the blacl 

Bek-Tash in the south. It soared and dipped amid tli 

waves, struggling with the harsh norther. 

Miller alone saw the sail. 


L nortner. 

Shatsky was delirious; he 

^ ^ mm C 


Miller alone saw tiie saii. 
felt as though a rock were crushing him m its ) 

_ , • 1 • J1 1 ^ 4 .^ 4-Vki:k oaT*!"!! . 


leiL CIO . 1 

and dragging him down into the eart . 

Miller threw a coat into the dying fire. A cloud o 

vellow smoke rose into the air. 


The last thiiifir Miller #aw was an an^irular face in a rnala- 


khai. Then a pleasant liquid burned his mopth, and a wheez- 
ing voice said in Russian: “You take these fifteen here, 
the others are all dead.” Miller remembered no more. 


Nobody has succeeded in learning the name of the Kirghiz- 
ii jiu who sighted the smoke of the fires on Kara-Ada Island. 
He may be still alive today, herding sheep in the Ada steppes 
near Guryev, or extracting salt on the Kara-Bugaz. Nobody 
knows. His name has been swallowed up by the desert. The 
nomads carry no passports: they go off into the steppe and 
cannot be found. 

Nobody knows the names of the Kirghizians W'ho lit 
the fires on Cape Bek-Tash. As they built up the fires they 
spoke of misfortune, of the appearance of people on the 
accursed island W'hich was devoid of everything save snakes. 
On Kara-Ada a man could meet with nothing but disaster. 

A boat was needed, but the Kirghizians had none. The 
boats were far away, in the Kara-Bugaz Strait. There the 
Russians had built a frame house in which a man with a 
flowing black beard and a scarred throat was now living. 

It was bruited about the nomad camps that this man 
had a silver tube in his throat. The old men among the Kir- 
gliizians were surprised that the Basmachi had not yet coveted 
the precious tube and killed the strange Russian. They had 
heard tell that the Russian jotted down in his thick book 
notes on the winds, on the movement of the clouds and 
the colour of the water, and other such signs. The Russian’s 
doings smacked of the devil. It was obvious that he 
a real sorcerer, even though he was kindhearted. He treated 
the nomads trachoma and sores and never refused to ferrv 
them across the strait in his rowboat. 

The name of the man with the silver throat was Niko- 
lai Remizov. He was the first meteorolrgist to consent to 
winter in the temporary meteorological station on the Kara- 
Bugaz. His sole companion was old Aryants, the watchman. 

Remizov ’s friends were convinced he would never come 

Kara-Bugaz alive. But six months had passed 
and he was still safe and sound. No neMs drifted in from 
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Russia. Reiiiizov could only guess that a civil war was rag- 
ing there. 

He and Aryants lived after the fashion of Robinson 
Crusoe. They shot wild geese and fished in the strait. They 
had a year’s supply of flour, sugar, kerosene and tea. All 
November long they had stocked up saksaul^ and now their 
little house Avas warm and smelled of Aryants’ home-baked 
bread. 

“The eountrv is uninhabited for hundreds of kilo- 
metres around,” Remizov wrote in his diary the day he 
moved into the frame house from the roomy Turkmenian 
boats. 


Remizov did not consider meteorology an exact sci- 
ence. He called it an art, and he occupied himself not so 
much Avith meteorological observations as Avith the study 
of the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz and the desert. 

He aA’^ erred that the saying “everything flow's, every- 
thing changes ’ Avas first born in the brain of the desert 
inhabitant. 




tant in the desert 




he Avrote in his 


Nothing is cons 

“Here eA'erything is always in motion, a 


diary. 

your first impression is that you’ve entered a dead kin 
of immobility. 




ni 


“The sands shift, the old tracks are coA'ered up, no- 
mads’ tents are pitched and folded, the Avinds change every 
hour, the people wander from place to place. The sandy 
deserts are the only moving expanses of land. 

“These are continents that rise into the air during sand- 
storms, and over the distant lands of Europe they create 
the unusual colour effects that people call sunsets.” 

On that January evening Remizov' was sitting ov'er 
his diary and hastily jotting dow'n his conclusions on the 
settling of Glauber’s salt in the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz. At 
the time he thought these conclusions brilliant. Now tliey 
have become axiomatic. 


He ascertained to a certainty that Glauber’s salt (mirabi- 
lite) settles in crystals on the gulf bottom and is in a state 
of suspension only in Avinter, when the temperature of the 
water drops to five degrees above zero. The Kara-Bugaz, 
that factory of mirabilite, Avorks only in the A\'intertime — 


roughly, from November to March. The storms cast 

ashore huge mountains of mirabilite, hundreds of thousands 

of tons of it. 

In March, as soon as the water grows warmer, the mi- 
rabilite dissolves completely. In summer there is no solid 

mirabilite in the gulf waters. 

The summer heat affects the gulf like a stove. It makes 
the water so thick that later, at five degrees above, the 
mirabilite begins to crystallize. Summer and winter are 
e^juallv beneficial for the continual but periodic increase 
of mirabilite. Reinizov drew a parallel between this phenome- 
non and the rotation of plant life in nature. Every spring 
trees blossom, and in the autumn they bring forth new fruit. 

I he gulf supplies new millions of tons of mirabilite every 
V inter; it has supplied them for thousands of years and 
will continue to supply them for thousands of years to come, 
no matter how many millions of tons are extracted, transport- 
ed and processed. 

"‘Untold wealth!’* Remizov exclaimed, re-reading his 
fresh notes. 

H is voice had a strange metallic ring. If the tube in 
his throat became clogged with saliva he began to W'heeze 
and his high falsetto turned to a deep bass. 

Remizov put away his diary and let his mind slip into 
the realm of fantasy. He assured Aryants that several years 
hence a bronze monument would be erected to Zherebtsov — 
the first explorer of the gulf, and Remizov ’s godfather — on 
the barren shores of the Kara-Bugaz. Zherebtsov would 
stand there in his rumpled naval cap. At his feet there would 
lie an unfolded copper map of the gulf. And the monument 
w<.uld bear the inscription; “To the intrepid explorer of 
the Kara-Bugaz from Soviet Russia.” 

Aryants was scjuatting before the hearth, brewing tea 
in a pot of brackish w'ater. Suddenlv a gun report crack- 
led on the other side of the strait; then a second, and a third. 
Reinizov stood up. 

Don t go alone, we’ll go together,” said Aryants. 
The^ went out into the windy night. Someone w'as shout- 
ing across the narrow^ strait in a throaty voice. Then there 
was another shot. 

A 
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1^0111 izov uiiticd his roAvljoatj fired sn tiiisweriiig shot, 
and put his weight on the oars. Aryants sat glumly in the 
stern. The shots coming from the northern shore were a call 
for the rowboat. There had been several such calls, but 
this was the first time the Kirghizians had ventured near 

llie strait at night, and Aryants was alarmed. 

Thev found two young Kirghizians mounted on prancing 

.teeds LI held oZ to Remifov and Aryants a flat, broad 

palm. Then they both began to speak at the same time. 
Remizov could make out only one thing: people were perish- 
ing on the Island of Kara-Ada. For two days they had been 
building fires and asking for aid. To help them a Turkmen- 
ian sailboat was needed. Nobody knew who they were or 

hoAV they had got there. . t u- 

Remizov took one of the Kirghizians along with him 

and returned to his house, A sailboat was moored at the 

™^'They”^workeTfuHously for about an hour, attaching 
the sail Then they stored tw'o small barrels o water, a 
lottle of vodka and some fried fish away in the boat and 

lushed ofl . 


I 


Remizov cried out to Aryants standing on the shore: 
If anvthing happens set out for Krasnovodsk. 


AryanTwaved his hand. What was the use of arguing 

"‘*They“l”rg"ed from the strait late at night. The sea 
beJn to g“ow® rough. Remizov knew that for hundreds of 
miles around there was not a single vessel, not ® *“8 

human soul, nothing but tne creaking Turkmenian 

sailboft. An involuntary shiver ran down 

ihe long days, the loud rifle reports now and again when 
otly oL boxful had been read)-all this remained behind , 

mountains of them, and the boat could easily ne 
to smithereens. 



Thus they sailed all night long in the teeth of a gale. 
At dawn they sighted the jagged black tooth of K-ara-Ada. 
Remizov asked the Kirghizian whether there was a spot 
%iiear Bek-Tash where they could land. The Kirghizian shook 
►"lis head doubtfully. This complicated matters. Remizov 
bit his lip and steered the rearing boat toward the island, 
where a poison-yellow cloud of smoke suddenly spurted 


up from a fire. 

“They’re alive!” 
and shook his head. 


The Kirghizian laughed with glee, 


\ye, those people are alive! 
Drops of spray glistened on his oily face. 




Remizov found ’’many corpses on the island and fourteen 
men and one woman w'ho w'ere still alive but unconscious. 
The Kirghizian almost fled in fright. Remizov had to shout 
at him and threaten him w'ith his gun to bring him to his 
senses. Then he poured diluted vodka down the throats 
of the survivors and with the help of the Kirghizian dragged 
* them all into the boat. Miller was the onlv one to come to. 

The others w’ere delirious. 

“Who are you?” Remizov asked Miller when the boat, 
dipping into the waves, sailed off before the wind toward 
Bek-Tash, where there was a Kirghizian wnnter camp. “Who 
is the woman with you? How did you come to be on the 
island?” 

“We ^^yen’t had a drop to drink for five days,” re- 
plied MilTer, settling himself in the bottom of the boat. 
“Five days. All the typhus cases have died. Look what 
they’ve done,^|hose bastards. It would have been kinder 
to shoot us.” 

“But who are you?” Remizov asked again. 

“We are prisoners from Petrovsk. Party members. Red 
Guards, and some who landed in prison by accident. When 
the Denikinites fled from Petrovsk they dumped us into 

the hold of a ship and then put us ashore on that island 
without water or food.” 

Remizov said nothing. It had come to the desert, the 
thing he had secretly feared — civil w^ar, the Bolsheviks, 
the Whites, typhus, everything that had prevented him 
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from Avorking on his disco v^eries and Iiad driven him to hide 
liere on the gulf, through which no more than two-score 
nomad groups passed once a year, and where there Avas not a 
single Russian inhabitant. 




I don’t knoAV”^ Avho the Avoman is,” sai d Miller. “She 


Avas locked up by accident. And that scientist over there 


is also one of the accidentals. The Whites put him up against 
the Avail three times. 






What scientist?” Remizov asked, turning the Avheel 


to guide the boat around a rocky promontory. 


Miller had no time to reply: the boat had entered the 


surf. 


The Kirghizians grabbed hold of it and pulled it up 
on the shore. 


They carried the delirious prisoners to the camp in 


silence. By nightfall another five had died. In the morning 


a sixth died. He Avas an old peasant Avho had been raving 
about his home and his nativ^e Kuban. 


Of the entire group only nine lived through it all. Remi- 

zoA'^ took them back Avith him to his meteorological station. ‘ 

Six soon left Avith some Kirghizians for Krasnovodsk in 

—Miller, Shatsky 


the hope of reaching a railroad, and three 

•remained Avith RemizoA-^. 


and the AVoman 


Shatsky smiled slyly to himself all the time. The woman 

schoolteacher from Rostov Avept inter- 


an Armenian 


minably. ,, 

Remizov had never imagined that anybody could ciy 

for so many days in a row. He handed her over to Aryants 

care. The old man muttered simple Avords of consolation 


for hours on end, and shook his head sternly at the tales 


the teacher told. , . n., w 

“The curs, the mad dogs!” he exclaimed. They oug i 


5 ? 


to he poisoned! 

Miller was the only calm man among them. But even 


he did not sleep at night and smoked a great deal. 
On the third night Shatsky roused Remizov. 


“I’m eoing to tell vou something you must keep a dead 

1 _ _ 1 . « : 1 1 : rl 1 c n n VPT V . 


secret,” he said excitedly. “I’ve made a brilliant disco > , 
hut it mustn’t be broadcast or else all mankin ani 
annihilated bv the greatest of world catastrophes. 1 m 


a 
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geologist. I have come to the couclusiou that aside from 
the enormous material energy concentrated in geological 
strata there is also the psychic energy of the primordial 
epochs in which they were formed. Do you understand?” 

Remizo%" sat up on his cot. 

Well?” 

■'Listen to me carefully. We have found a way of un- 

— oil, coal, shale and ore. All that 


know how to unleash the 

. The Americans 


leashing material energy 
is very simple. But we don’t 
psvchic energy compressed in those 
have discoverea“|how. They hate us. They want to wipe 
the Soviet St^e off the face of the earth. They are preparing 
to uncork the psychic energy contained in the strata lying 
beneath us. Most of this energy is to be found in limestone 
and phosphorites. 

“The phosphorites are nothing but compressed evil 
power, they are the primeval brain of twilight, of bestial 
rage. To save ourselves we must employ 
We 


degasification. 


release the young and powerful energy of alluvial 
superstrata to counter the limestone. We must go to Moscow^ 
at once and w^arn the Council of People’s Commissars. A 


cordon must be set up around all the outcrops of limestone 
and phosphorites. Otherwise we’ll perish everywhere, even 
in so remote a place as the Kara-Bugaz.” 

Remizov lit a lamp and looked at Shatsky’s face. What 
he saw was the face of an old man, a lion’s mask. 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirty-tw'o,” replied Shatsky. 

Remizov brought the lamp closer to Shatsky’s face and 
ined his pupils: they w 


motionless, like those of 

an ow'l caught in the daytime. 

He s finished, thought Remizov. The east w'ind 
^^histled above the little house that was keeping vigil over 
the delirious sleep of the rescued prisoners. 

Remizov sat down at his table, opened his diary and 
wrote : 

February 3, 1920. This evening I spoke to Miller. He 
that we go to Astrakhan, where Soviet pow'er has 
firmly entrenched itself. I did not hesitate for a moment. 
I shall leave Aryants, Shatsky and the schoolteacher here. 
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The geologist has gone mad. I have neither the right nor 
the desire to go on studying the gulf and meteorology after 
what has happened. The time has come when all the ‘immu- 
table truths’ about the apolitical nature of science, etc., , 
are being swept into the dustbin. Miller will take vengeance. 

I shall fight w ith an easy conscience. A damp spring is 
winging its way over Russia, and I must on no account 

miss it.” 


The Denikinites shipped the other prisoners from Pet- 
rovsk — about three hundred in all — to the eastern shore 
of the Caspian, near the Kara-Bugaz. This party of pris- 
oners set out across the desert to Krasnovodsk, four hun- 
dred kilometres away. Not long before this the Whites had 
been ejected from Krasnovodsk by Red units advancing 
from the direction of Ashkhabad. The city had been taken 

after a stiff battle in Gypsum Gorge. 

The prisoners plodded through a sandstorm that did 

not abate for a single day. A north wind was blowing. Every ^ 
hour a few dropped behind the terrible procession that was 
strung out for several kilometres. They wailed and called f 
for help, but to stop for any length of time meant death. 

The women with children, and a lame sailor who had 
hobbled along with the help of a pair of crutches, were the 
first to perish. The ones in front were soon lost in the dis- 
tance, and those straggling behind groped their way him y 
through the sheets of sand till nightfall when they dropped, 

knowfng well that they could not hope for help. 

Soon the news got about the scattered Turkmenian 
camps that a “procession of Allah-accursed” was crossing 
the desert to Krasnovodsk. They hastily folded up their 

tents and fled to the heart of the steppe. * , 

The prisoners fed on raw lizards and turtles. At rare 

intervals^hey stumbled upon wells of foul water. They 
were led by a Turkmenian guide who knew the desert 
well, and it was only this circumstance that saved the 

lives of part of the “procession of the dead. 

One of the prisoners was a Georgian schoolteacher name 
Khaladze, who had participated in the revolutionary upns- 
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ings in Persia. Another was the famous pilot Barkhudarov, 

who had smuggled in guns for the insurgents from Astrakhan 

right under the nose of the Denikinite patrol ships. The 

^ Denikinites caught Barkhudarov but they did not get his 

cargo: he sank his steamer before the patrol ship could catch 

up with him. In the Petrovsk prison he w'as given a hundred 

ramrod strokes and sentenced to be shot. He was not shot, 

however, but dumped with the other prisoners onto the dead 

shore near the Kara-Bugaz. There was also an officer of the 

Anglo-Indian forces named Murtuzalli, who had gone over 

to the side of the Reds and had been fighting the Denikinites 

in the guerilla detachments operating in the mountains 

of Daghestan, and an old scientist by the name of Mukhin, 

the author of a project entitled ^'On the Socialization of 
Natural Deposits.” 

W hen they were within eighty kilometres of Krasnovodsk 
it became clear that all of them could never reach it. Mukhin, 
who had assumed command of the “procession of the dead,” 
then ordered them to wait for help and not to move. He 
chose forty of the strongest and pushed on with them to the 
city, leaving a man at every third or fourth kilometre as 
a living landmark to guide them back to the others. 

Three of these men reached Krasnovodsk. Thev col- 



^ They 

lapsed on the street, but not before they had told a few pass- 

Guards about what had happened in the desert. 
A half hour later a search party mounted on camels and 
horses was dispatched to the desert to follow up the living 
landmarks and locate the group. The majority were saved. 


THE CASE OF"%IDOW NACHAR 

The GREY thrushes in the dilapidated cages were dazed 
ly t e strong kitchen fumes. Blue heat waves were stream- 
ing out from behind the board partition covered with pink 
wallpaper. The o^^er of the «'igran Dining Room, looLng 
for all the world like a silver porcupine, was angrily dishing 
on greasy goulash. Ihe bottled kvass frothed in the sun 
fhe mercury in the thermometers, swelling to bursting point i 
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had reached the fifty degree mark. It was nine o’clock in 
the morning. 

The steaming goulash that was set before Prokofyev 
and myself was suggestive of red-hot coke. Lying there 
on the crooked table, it scorched our face far worse than 

the 


blazing Krasnovodsk 


sun. 


X.f X d iLj X XX -X ^ X kj AX ^ 

Prokofyev glanced at his plate in terror an pus le it 
awav with the prongs of his fork. It w^as “absolutely out 

of tiie question” to eat such a dish, he declared. We drank 

a bottle each of hot kvass and went out for a dip. All the way 
the odour of malt pursued us. There was no doubt whatever 
that it came from ourselves. Prokofyev swore pobte y. or 
the first time he, a geologist, a researcher at an oil institute, 

smelled not of the laboratory or of oil, but of beer. 

What can be more refreshing than a swim on sue 

merciless morning? The waves set 

on the white sides of the rowboats, ^teir green sheen was 
as delicate as the colour of on 

^h^ w^aier'onf could "r'to "the ToUom , Z powder-blue 

sandy bottom, where f boUol temed" made 

Even the rusty tin cans lying on tne norio 

"rL^sea barely murmured. A hot wind was 
on the town from the Ufra cliffs, but it wore itself out bj 

ThrmLirg"sw1m*upseflu my plans. ^ 

to the Kara-Bugaz, where the construction of a b^g ^ 

an industrial outpost in the Kara-Kum Uesert 




vorks--an ^ had choked in the dust of a 

.nl b,. Asnd.d b, .h. h... .. 

I travelled to Krasnovodsk via geologist 

I had made acquaintance of the Bolsh 8 

Prokofyev the evening before m the JS-iasnovous 
of the' Kara-Bugaz Sulphate Trust. 

—u-i? £ ‘.f =“ .... •" 

hour to boil. 


I 
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When I told him I was going to the Kara>Buga7,, Pro- 
kofyev l)rightened. He got off his bed and began to pare 
up and down the room. 

“First of all,” he said, “yo\|, nmst carefully plan your 

itinerary. We’d better tackle that now.” 

“What itinerary are you taft:ing about? There’s just 
two hundred kilometres of sea between us and the Kara- 


Bugaz!” 

Prokofyev smiled condescendingly.” 

“It’s two hundred kilometres if you go as a represent- 
ative of the trust, but you are going there with rpiite a 
different aim. I gather that you w'ant to study the problem 
of the Kara-Bugaz in all its aspects. Am I right? Then your 
route becomes infinitely more complicated. I have long 
dreamed about a trip like that and I have it all w'orked out 
to the finest detail. But I haven’t the monev, whereas vou 

y y 

ve — and so I am letting you have my itinerary gratis.” 



Verily, this was a new type of scientist-j^ilanthropist ! 

Each step that Prokofyev look in the dark room evoked 
an ominous buzz. Thousands of flies were sw’arming about 
this tall man whose jerky movesients gave them no peace. 

"Vou will have to follow a circuitous route to reach 
the Eara-Bugaz.” Prokofyev continued. “What ia the Kara- 



Bugaz? The world's largest source of Glauber’s salt, an 
inexhau-tible source. But that's not the point. The point 
is hovr to utilize these riches. The Kara-Bugaz has the salt, 
but it -has no coal, no oil, no water, no natural gas. It ha^ 
one of the other requisites for processing the salt into val- 

ehemical products, and hence it would seem that 
chemical work- is out of the question. But coal, oil, water 
and natnrai gas lis along a broad CTrrv'c around the g 
Before you begin to study the guff you must study the ap- 
ache?' to it. just as yon would study building materials before 
vou set out to * ■ ’ 
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like Chaliapin’s. He was in charge of the survey work for a 
highway being built from Krasnovodsk to the Kaia- 

Bugaz. 

I observed Khorobrykh for several days. He worked 
like a general at the front, even though his entire army 
consisted of Korchagin, the business manager, a few Young 
Communist topographers, five Turkmenian labourers and 
four camels. This tiny army acted swiftly and surely, ho w- 

Khorobrvkh’s instructions were notable for their 

mJ 
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conciseness. They reminded one of Napoleon’s famous speech: 
“Soldiers, forty centuries look down on you from the heights 

of the pyramids!” 

His orders — unfortunately they have not been record- 
ed anywhere— were filled with the grimness and gran^ur 
of the desert. He would thunder out: “Topographers. You 
must reach the bitter springs of Kosh-Aji, and keep to t le 
wells where, according to the inscriptions of Tamerlane 
time carved on the cliffs, one may quench the thirst oi .1 
hundred camels. You must then forge ahead to the north- 
west, hut bear in mind that distances in those parts are vei) 
often distorted by the reflections of the salt akes 

Khorobrykh had spent his whole life in 

and habits ol tliosc ilays 

an of lightning decisions. 


on horseback 


He had fought in the Civil ^ ’< 
still stuek to him — he was a 
daring exploits and external gruffness. 

In the winter he rode to the Kara-Bugi 
across the desert, and in the autumn he sailed to Baku 
1 Turkmenian boat. None of the other engineers had eve 
riled it. The voyage, lasting almost a moiilh, was too much 

* Khorobrykh had written an article about the scawortlio 
„ess of these boats and a regional natural history journal 
• Ashkhabad had published it. According to his article, 

enian boats were sturdier than steamers and faster 


in 

the Turk 


than motor boats. 


More than anything else Khorohrykh 


Ilian niuLVfx , 

prized the fact that the boats were not caulked 

1 _ 1 •-! or* f* 


the boards 


IIIC laK L t lie* 4a ^ O 1 

fitted together witli exceptional accuracy. Only 


one 


were littea logeLjn-i yrtt-x x.* ^ , 

thing disturbed him: when they entered the waters of ^h^ 

Kara-Biigaz the Turkmenian boats often sprang g 
and sometimes even Ment to the bottom. 
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Khorobrykh studied this phenomenon— not out of cuii- 
osity but because Glauber’s salt was delivered from the dis- 
tant workings to the strait by boat. The reason for the leakage 
was to be sought in the waters of the Kara-Bugaz and in 
the fact that all wood, even the driest, contains a certain 
amount of moisture. The waters of the Kara-Bugaz, Khoro- 


l)rykh explained, are a saturated salt solution. They immediate- 
ly suck the moisture out of the boat’s sides, the seams be- 
tween the boards wuden, and the boat naturally sinks. Kho- 
robrykh firmly adhered to this theory. 

The rest of the evening was spent in arguing about why 
the Turkmenian boats leak and in listening to Khorobrykh 
11 the history of the exploration of the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz. 
Khorobrykh had first visited the Kara-Bugaz in 1914 and 
with full justification considered himself a Kara-Bugaz 


old-timer. 


Prokofyev had no chance to talk to me about the itin- 
erary that evening. We finished our conversation the next 
morning at the water’s edge. 

‘‘Your itinerary should be as follows,” he said, sitting 
in the shade on the steps of the dressing booth. “First Krasno- 
vodsk, where you happen to be at present, then Berikei and 
Makhach-Kala in Daghestan, then the Emba area and the 
Mangyshlak Peninsula, and only after that will you have 
the right to go on to the Kara-Bugaz. Altogether three thou- 
sand kilometres in the Caspian Sea and a few hundred kilo- 
metres overland. The Krasnovodsk district is rich in oil 
and natural gas. Daghestan — in gas, the E n|h a area — in 
oil and limestone, and the Mangyshlak Peninsula — in coal, 
phosphorites and oil. All these are needed to turn the Kara- 
Bugaz ’s mirabilite into valuable chemical products. Without 

them there’s no sense in building a chemical works. Well, 
do you agree?” 

“I do.” 

Prokofyev dived into the water. Myriads of little bubbles 
frothed up all around his body as it pushed air down with 
it almost to the very bottom. 

Khorobrykh plopped into the water from the neighbour- 
iiig booth. Lo there, my eagles!” he shouted, striking 
out for the Ufra cliffs. He submerged himself in the silvery 



sparkling water as in some strange ocean of light. A tanker 
Avith a canary-coloured funnel l)ore doAvn on him. In huge 
black letters on its bridge Av’^as the name Lafargue. 

1 lie lieat lay like a pink veil over the dead hills and 
sandy spits that glimmered from afar like vast, unexplored 
continents. 


In the evening I met Prokofyev in the New Town, on 
the other side of the railroad station. The streets ended in 
glowering reddish cliffs. 

Prokofyev told me the latest news: the eo-operatiAC 
dining room had recei\ed a shipment of Jehel spring Avater. 
We hurried off to the dining room. We considered the Avater 
from the distilleries to he Avorse than castor oil. It was thick 
and cloudy, tinted hroAvn by some kind of Hakes that settled 
reluctantly to the bottom, and it smelled of kerosene. Drink- 
ing it Avas useless: it hardly quenched the thirst. Khorobrykh 
alone required tAVo buckets a day, Avhereas the ration Avas 
a bucket per person, since one of the distilleries Avas under- 
going repairs. 

The water crisis was CAudenced bA' the inanimate lines 
of empty buckets strung along in a spiral around the Acater 
booths. Haughty camels trod unceremoniously upon the 
buckets that the housewuA'es had left in the safekeeping 
of an old Turkmenian philosopher. A deafening clatter rolled 
through the streets; the old Turkmenian was Avhipping the 
l)luish sides of the camels, Avhilc the liouseAviAes, red as 
stokers, a\ addled hastily up to their buckets, calling down 
curses on the heads of the camels, the philosopher and the 
Department of Municipal Services. 

Oil the Avay avc ran into Khorobrykh. He responded l»> 
our ncAvs about the Jebcl Avater Avith an indiflerent niieii, 
although he agreed briskly enough to join us. True engineer 
and Central Asian that he Avas, he took pains to explain to 
us that the Avater from the distilleries Avas not a Avhit Avorsc 
than spring Avater. 

In the dining room the customers Avere ordering lea 
Acholesale — five, eight and even ten glasses at a time. Barkhin 
and Korchagin Avere sitting in the midst of clouds of aromatic 
steam and guzzling a box of sweetmeats. Music floated in 
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from tlic movie house across the "way. The pianist there was 

1. The dav’s 


in a blue mood aqd was playing something 1} 
dust was lying peacefully on the streets instead of sweeping 
along in whining little whirlwinds. 

The air was pure. In the greenish sky the stars were 
hanging low% touching the roof tops. Even in the East there 
are evenings that call to mind one of our painters’ Oriental 
landscapes, and Oriental verse. Barkhin gazed up at the 
sky and murmured; 

■"Scheherazade. ” 

“What al>out Scheherazade?” Khorobrykh inquired 
sternly. 




“Why Scheherazade?” 

“The Arabian w'ord ‘Scheherazade’ is like our word 
‘maze’,” Prokofyev intervened gently. “Barkhin, that’s 
an interesting association: Scheherazade — maze. Look at the 
sky: what a huge labjTinth of stars of all magnitudes!” 

“Put a nightingale in tliat labyrinth, and let it sing,” 
said Khorobrykh. “Oh, you nightingales of Shiraz and 
roses of Khorasan! Oh, Zuleika, lily of the valley of Iran!” 

Khorobrykh was making fun of trite Oriental exotics. 
He loved a different East — the reddish sands, the blossoming 
cotton, the postal camels, called /larrs, the shrubs of tau- 
saghyz, the Hindu-Kush Dam, and the distilleries. He had 
respect for the mosques of Samarkand, but only in so far as 
their architecture was concerned. He regarded the poems 
of Saadi as nothing but the attempts of a sly old Persian 
to plague naive shahs. Of all Saadi’s say^ings he valued only 
one, w'hich he often repeated to his topographers; 

“It you walk with a lame man, hobble too, so that his 

* 


lameness 


not so noticeable.” 


This, the height of Oriental courtesy, amused Khoro- 
brvkh. 

III the name ot Allah the benign and the merciful, 
belter drink your tea, he proposed to Prokofyev, “and tell 

us by the way about your work in Chikishliar. That’s a far 
more interesting topic. 




In the evening gloom Prokofyev’s sunburnt face in the 
dusty, horn-rimmed glasses seemed almost black. 



Yes, Ctikishliar ! Prokof^' 


- ^-x/ev replied. “There’s nil 

4l Tl of flooded with 

oil Baku pales before Chikishliar. Noble gases gush out 


tlie cracks in the ground.” 


Noble gases gush out 


There, there, ’ Khorobrykh murmured soothingly ^ 


V 




If ^’''0 been shouting 

about u " ru",^ ®“d conference! 

Uikishhar, of course. You know very well that I’ve spent 
ee years of diflicult and painstaking prospecting at Chi- 

kishhar and have earned the right to speak of the place with 
lull authority. ^ 


Now Prokofyev was worked up, and he launched into 
an interesting story about Chikishliar. 

I have a weakness for wanting to get as many people 
as possible to wite. One often comes across people who 
nave had quite a few interesting experiences in life. They 
ug their experiences with them wherever they go and frit- 
ter it ^away, telling their stories to chance fellow travellers, 
or, still worse, not telling them at all. 

Regret at the quantity of splendid material going to 
waste haunts me continually. I keep begging people to write 
down their experiences, but almost always I come up against 
disbelief in their ability to \vTite, or shyness, or ironical 
®^ilcs. The superficial idea that writing is a frivolous and 
undignihed occupation still sticks like a fishbone in the 
minds of a great many people. The majority refer to their 
strict partiality for the truth, considering that writing is 
simply lying. They do not even suspect that a fact presented 
in literary form, shorn of all unnecessary details, embellished 
by a colourful depiction of its characteristic features, 
^ud illuminated by the faintest glow of invention, reveals 
the essence of things a hundred times more succulent ly and 
cleaily than the most truthful and exact of records. 

After hearing Prokofyev’s story I suggested that he 
write it down. Contrary to my fears he readily agreed. 

He was w^aiting for the Kara-Bugaz boat to arrive. It 
was being held up in Hassan-Kuli, and even the port master 
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himself could not say when it would be coming in. Not for 
a week, in any case, he thought. 

Prokofyev gave himself two days to put down his story. 
But he soon found it impossible to "write in the dormitory. 
The topographers began to evince a heightened interest in 
his writing experiment and vied with one another in sharp- 
witted remarks about “sacred inspiration” and “the laurels 
of Sholokhov” that were “giving Prokofyev no peace of 
mind.” So in the morning he w'ent off to a friend’s place 
in the New Town and worked away in his cool room. In the 
evening he returned to the dormitory and then the lot of 
us would go swimming at the outskirts of towm. 

Nig|kt, as black as soot and shrouded in deep silence, 
descended over sea and shore. We could not see the water, 
we could only feel its coolness on our hot bodies. Gradually 
our eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, and the starlight 
began to showier down all around; it dropped on the water 
and caused it to glimmer faintly. Standing up to our W'aist 
in the water, we clearly visualized ourselves in an open and 
shallow tropical sea. 

The port lights lay motionless on the water, like the 
blue eyes of deepw’ater fish emerging at midnight to gaze 
at the stars. The sea gave off a pungent odour, like that 
of orchards watered abundantly at daybreak. It had a strong 
whiff ojf salt and oysters. 


Prokcwfyev, fumbling with his clothes in the pitch-dark- 
ness, was saying that writing wms the most difficult and 
interesting occupation in the world and that if he weren’t 
a geologist he w’ould most certainly take up WTiting. Al- 
ready the two days he had given himself to jot down his 
story were not enough. He begged me for another twm days, 
which meant that I would miss my Baku boat (according to 
Prokofyev s itinerary I had to go to Daghestan). W^e argued 
for a long time, but finally I wms forced to give in. 


Prokofyev gave me his story the day before I sailed. 

He was strongly averse to my reading it in his presence. 

False modesty still retained a hold on him. The story was 
entitled Black Rivers^ 


6-1497 
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ptenomeron on Chfrektn'wafl'l'f 

in sn.all quantities, had be" ^ .»•> 0™! 

thirty years already, whereas ^or a- ^ inland for 
I^ogical data the deposits there "■ereTuXLfi*' *^’^*'*'1“" 

‘•One of onr seienr.I 'ears. 


One of our scientific in«titiitin»c • . • 

of Its Party organization, sent me down to (7 I'l'' 

tigate the matter. f lielekeir to i n ves 


Jt was iny first visit to Centril A • i 
to find the places I visited so desolate T?' ^ ^''O’f'sed 

quite frequently in scientific Ifterature ^7'iT '"‘'"'iuned 
to find them more populated. ''•'‘P''<■t<''l 


• i-; 




ip “A short stay on C'helekeif UUm] . 

the root of the inexhaustiJ>iJitv of it o lT 

sought on the continent, rout^hlv n. * . he 

har, Hassan-KuJi and Atrek ^ ''‘trict of t Jiikish 


I set out for that di.-trict. Off Jl icso,, k , r i 
gers were transferred to f]at.l,o»i , pas'sen- 

we came to within a kilometre of the «l 7'."''“*’ 

ferred to bulloek carts ol.i-l. i:..,.i... "'ri- trans. 


ferred to bullock carts nhiel, linallv'e ‘"7 

shallow water and onto ,|,e it... >h« 



I II iifiaJiv rarri# 

shallow water and onto the flat samlv bet 

1 found the heat exeeedloet., ' 

I'.itsty and alarmed. The sno lM> T!,.] 

I was overcome hv ifie ferJinir ..vt . • ^tjfjetl riie. 

comer to the liast'. It can be e.ll 7'™“' 

familiar.’ The cool labor. i • e “ yearning for things 

labor., tones of mv in-titnte ami ,L 


dense f.diage of /.eningrad’: a;.,;;,.":)'."’.".!.':’; T"' 
shadow, on the rooms were I.U par..,, be . . . 


ruuuuwH OM me roonjh Jik^ n.r.si:. i . ^ 

doubt the exi-ten,e of b.r, I, or,,,!! ' ‘ K- 

water lili,-,. „f .b,,, ’ r "'rewn with 


water lili,-,. „f .biw steadv rain'''"’/ with 

-f grass seemed parti, ularU impro’l/w^o*’! "V’’"’'"''’ 

was the ground in th,a,.c part, ’ ' 


‘•1 had hcen to llaku had J/ve J * C’ 
hmba fields, and a. ., geulogj,, , “I''*, - 

r 


lie in the drhnl beds of former ^Jjf '1 <h f*osils 

and wild. The dreaiine- of the T'","', 

...yself seemed ^ "j. ".'’x h I found 


inviself 

• Jljf 

of large oil deposits. 


-i to me in i, / . "• i louml J 
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‘ I took up my abode in the aul of Kuljar Avith a native 
tabib, or medicine man. He Avas a brown and rather pompous 
little old Turkmenian who considered me a quack special- 
.izing in oil and other minerals and therefore a sort of colleague 
' of his. The tabib was forced to conceal his practice from 
the uninitiated. ^The dogs are already sniffing about my 
house,’ he used to say, hinting at the members of the aul 


Soviet. 

“When I came to Kuljar the aul had been standing in 
one place a year already’" and Avas 

evil-smelling garbage and filth. I did not knoAv' then that 
an aul nev^er remains in one place for more than a year and 
a half or tAvo. After this it becomes so foul that it Avilly- 
nillv must move to a neAv location. 

"I plunged headlong into my AAork. Many perhaps have 
no knoAvledge of the theory of primary and secondary oil. 
The gist of this theory consists in that oil, originating in 
one place, makes long journeys underground, usually from 
deep- lying strata to strata lying closer to the surface, moving 
Ji through voids and porous substances in the direction oflfering 
the least resistance. A salient role in this is played by the 
I pressure of oil gases. 

‘’According to my observations, in the case of Cheleken 
Ave have a classical example of such a mov'^ement. I hav^e 


forgotten to mention that the oil found in the place of its 
formation is called primary, Avhereas that found far from 
the place of its formation, or migrating oil, is called second- 

^ 1^? oil is secondary and keeps pouring into 

the strata there from some place else. Herein lies the expla* 
nation of the inexhaustibility of the Cheleken deposits, 
l^tit Avliere is the birthplace of this oil? This question inter- 

ested me very much. The Soviet Union stood to benefit 
considerably from its solution. 

“I had much difficulty finding workers. The Turkmenians 
of my aul belong to the tribe of Igd}T, which had always 
OAcned countless herds and was knoAvn for its laziness and 
superstitions. After the Revolution only the youth have 
egun to Avork. To this day the old men regard work as 
something beneath their dignity. They idle away their time 
smoking and playing dice. The Avomen do almost all the work. 


"‘’The tabib went out of his way to bring me leriakeshes, 
smokers of a filthy kind of opium, as workers. They were 
unreliable and insensate. At times it was impossible to make 
them budge. Only a month later, in a youth named Guzar, 
did I find a brisk and clever, though terribly curious, assist-* 
ant. Guzar was interested in absolutely everything, and 
I was obliged to explain to him even the theory of primary 
and secondary oil. In his eyes I was a great Bolshevik scien- 
tist conversant with the origin of miracles and far more esti- 
mable- than the evlyads^ or descendants of the Prophet, wlio 
were living out their days in the aul. 


“The tabib plagued my life slowly but relentlessly. In 
his heart of hearts he hated the Bolsheviks, and when speak- 
ing of the Revolution he uttered the ancient proverb with 
a sigh: ‘When the caravan turns, the lame camel comes out 
^ front,’ signifying by the lame camel the poor, who had 


come to power. 




He drove me wild with his methods of healing. He 


brewed red pepper in camel’s milk and smeared this poison- 


ous mess on the eyelids of trachoma sufferers. He treated 


syphilis with a powder pounded out of the dried head of 


a lizard mixed with tobacco, which the patients were sup- 


posed to smoke. He cured sores by applying a compress 


of the warm flesh of freshly killed lizards or puppies. His 


most barbaric treatment, however, was of dysentery. Many 


children died of this disease during the summer. The tabib 


would twist the patient’s navel with all his might, paying 


no heed to his cries of pain. This treatment usually ended 


in a rupture. 

“The tabib knew only four illnesses 

and tuberculosis 


—trachoma, dysen- 
of the glands. He cata- 


tery, syphilis 

logiied all other ailments as heart diseases and treated them 
by cauterization. His method of cauterization was nothing 
less than refined torture. A smouldering pad of camel’s 
wool would be bound tightly to the patient’s side. When 
the burn had grown to the required size, the tabib would 
remove the pad and place a compress of urine in its stead. 
The tabib did not recognize women’s diseases as such, saying 
that if they did exist at all, they were sent down by Allah 
as punishment for disobedience. 
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stood this for two weeks. Then I sent a messenger 
ofl’ to Chikishliar with a demand that the tahib be stopped 

from crippling people. . it t 

“Shortly after, I went up into the mountains . He^ 1 

made a discovery of such importance that I forgot all almut 

the tabih. ^ t i j ♦ 

“Before leaving for the mountains, I had removed to 

the dwelling of the widow Nachar, who in turn moved into 

a tent a few yards away. I was quite pleased with ray new 

home. It was very clean and stood at a distance from the 

aiil, beyond the area of stench and dead pups, and m the 

z«me of the blustering hot winds blowing down from the 

distant mountains. 

“At the foot of the mountains I found several outcrops 
of gas and, after some investigation, finally convinced my- 
self that I had located the centre of rich deposits of primary 
oil from which, I conjectured, underground streams slowdy 
llow’^ed in tw’o directions: to Cheleken Island, and to Nebit- 

Dag (Neftedag). 

“At that time the problem of the Kara-Bugaz, or, in 
otlicr w’ords, the problem of extracting and processing the 
largest deposits of mirabilite in the w^orld, had already 
been posed in all its various aspects. What interested me 
chiefly was the problem of processing the mirabilite. The 
idea of building a huge chemical w’^orks on the Kara-Bugaz 
was already in the air. But such a wwks w'as impossible 
without the three basic components: raw material, fuel and 
w’ater. 

The Kara-Bugaz had the raw material — mirabilite. 
But it did not have the fuel or w’ater. I have discovered 
vast gas-bearing lands — I cannot even approximately esti- 
mate the resources of the Chikishliar district — and I 
certain that thereby I have solved to a large extent the 




am 
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problem of fuel for the w’orks, since long-distance delivery of 
gas is something American engineering has solved long ago. 

“Besides the gas outlets I discovered rich deposits of 
iodine and bromide. 

“One part of the fuel problem w’^as solved, but there still 
rcunained the other part — oil. 

'Here there were no doubts or protracted speculati 


ion . 




The whole 


to 


this oil, likUhat «il- But 

tl,» If D Island, was too far awav from 

Dag (NTftedfg)^ WM croL*^*Tl,i’r''f '' *'’* 

pip. N.bi,.D4 .u ,.'x- S'.Xr ""■ 

arly one morning I was sitting near my tent reflert. 
mg upon t IS matter when Guzar came up in a state of ex- 

found a* d*****"’'!t *'*® 'utia/ccsAes had 

C ouahf r *'*** ““<1 t*'u‘ 

've ought to move into it, 

newTwXg!'''^" *” ^ »- 

Giwa!* of annoyance that I followed 

thirkin,p h* “y of thought. I had been 

j mg about how to determine, knowing as I did more 

I , t>»® directions in which the oil streams 
ad discovered svere flowing, where to look for oil in the 
vicinity of the Kara-Bugaz. I had to locate the points where 
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as most likely to come across oil, in other words, to find 
the shortest line between the Kara-Bugaz and the oil zone 

northward, which, in my estimation merged with 
the Mangyshlak and Emba fields. 

climbed up the hill. I had expected to see a ruined 
mosque with crumbling tiles, the colour of blue vitriol, 
but what I actually saw was a squat adobe building, dingy 
and uninviting. The teriakeshes were sitting at tiie entrance 
and smirking. They glowered at us when Guzar and I brushed 
past them and entered the mosque. I had firmly resolved not to 

place. Guzar ’s idea was really too ridiculous. 

'On coming into the mosque I was taken aback. Sitting 

by a wall under the wrecked roof, through M hich thick shafts 

of straw-coloured sunlight 'were streaming, was a poorlv 

dressed woman in a shawl which covered her whole face 

but for the eyes. She was moaning softly. On the ground 
at her side slept a little hoy. 

Nachar has come to us for help,’ Guzar muttered in 
embarrassment. I could not restrain a smile at this childish 

^ ^ ..S- a « 


ruse to get me to come to the 
‘■'All right, translate , ’ I said. 


osque 


ISachar threw off her shawl and began to speak very 
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rapidly, stretching out her withered blue arms to us. Tears 
trickled from her eyes. She spoke long and passionately. 
She tore.her necklace of copper coins olT her neck and flung 
it to tl!^ ground at my feetf Guzar plied her with questions 
and argued with her. They were both agitated, and their 

voices sounded like the chattering of birds. 

‘‘As I studied Nachar’s face I was struck by its beauty 

and its deep lines of suffering. I had come to imagine all 

Turkmenian women as having broad, angular faces marred 


bv hard drudgery. 

“At length Nachar fell silent. She drew her shawl over 

her mouth and leaned back against the wall. 

“Guzar then began to translate. I was burning with 
impatience and could hardly wait for him to finish. Knowing 
a little about the native customs, I realized that only some- 
thing highly extraordinary could have made a Turkmenian 
Homan come to a Russian for assistance. 


“Guzar translated haltingly. It appeared that Nachar 


was not a Turkmenian but an Afghan woman. Twenty years 
ago, at the age of three, she had been kidnapped and sold 
off to a poor inhabitant of the aul of Kuljar named Murad. 
“When she turned fourteen Murad married her. The 


whole aul hated her as an alien. Murad had beaten her for 
not having a child during her first year of marriage. At 
length she gave birth to a boy and life became a little easier — 
the Turkmenians consider it a good omen if the first child 
is a boy. A girl was born next and Murad died soon after. 
Then the whole aul commenced to persecute her. Her entire 
flock of sheep was taken away from her in accordance with 
the Law of the Sharia. She had owned only fifty sheep. Then, 
a month ago, her little girl was kidnapped and sold off to 
someone. And the boys of the aul pelted her with camels’ 
droppings. 

“She made a round of all the tents, begging the people 
with tears in her eyes to tell her where her daughter was, 
but every^v^here the men met her with blows. One night she 
stole off with her boy and set out for Krasnovodsk. She had 
intended to bring the matter up I>eforc a Bolshevik court 
and the Russian women who w^ere defending the Turkmenian 
women from their husbands, but she was overtaken not far 
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from the aul. beatf»« j 

and the '- 

goat, because, they said she , her a lewd she- 

sian, and threatened to’ kill thTm botr* Th^ '’’h ** “ 

‘“They’ll kilf Ter/ safd r 

‘Comrade Prokofyev, we cannot *‘*“**’'"8 violently, 

"’ill kill the while lot of us " 

i..d ' L“ a"" ,T, “’t;*' /; ">■ p,.w™. 

feeling-rage. It madTall 1 . '>>' ““'x “r 

of the mosuue and told fh ^ out 

woman and to fold up the 

place,’ I snapped. moving to a new 

teriakesh, Wint^^L’s^telf ^ Afgiian witch,’ replied the older 
«TJ yellow horse teeth. 

scientifi:“ in’stituTonfli TITTIV ' ””\f 

‘r.., r... ./:£ .t" r S.""’ 


“‘Did you hear what I said vou dnir9’ r u . ^ • 

^'0ice that I myself did not rec’oglise. '" " 

as thollh **"*'>‘^ '"■« oyos tight, 

though he were expecting to be shot. ® 

Nachar Td hT h^*" 7 ^f««»'<n-Kuii, taking 

expeduton to the Atrek district. I was glad at leaX that 

work Airthlt'^’'’™"^ ^ of “y 

questions of no ""w was to clear up some small 

fuestions ot no special consequence. 

th. n! Z ^tnkeshe, disappeared on the way. Wc spent 
the night m the desert. I stayed up till morning, hu, jTea“ 
nothing save the scurrying of lizards. ^ 

“Next day we reached Hassan-Kuli. I paid the teria- 
keshes and let them go. On my hands now were my expedi- 

all their hopes in me Th^r ^ Placed 

I Avould 9 PA ^ Kiasnovodsk, and then see what 



“In Krasnovodsk I deposited Guzar in a boarding school 
for Turkmenians and took Nachar to the District Committee 
of the Party. I was received by Comrade Sarily the manager 


^ of the wo 
little ex-sea 


en’s welfare department, a strong-willed fiery 

mstress whose pince-nez kept slipping oflf her 

nose. Her face turned a blotchy red when she heard my story. 
“‘You’re a brick,’ she said with shining eyes. ‘Leave 

this woman with me, we’ll fix everything up.* 

“She held out a firm hand to me in parting. I left with 

a feeling of relief. 

“A week later I received a letter from the Presiding 
Judge of the Court notifying me that I was appointed public 
co-prosecutor in the case ‘Concerning the survivals of barbar- 
ian customs as manifested in the persecution and outrageous 

treatment of Citizeness Nachar.’ 

“The judge also informed me that the tobib and six old 


evlyfids had been arrested and 


brought 


to Krasnovodsk. 


The investigation was drawing to an end and the trial would 
soon open. I spent the few days remaining before the trial 
not in preparing a speech for the prosecution but in writing 
a report on the utilization of the Chikishliar natural gas 
deposits. 

“In this report I emphasized the necessity of continuing 
prospecting in the Chikishliar district on a much larger scale 
than my "work. It was necessary to drill to a depth of a thou- 
sand or more metres. The gas wells should be sunk very care- 
fully and only when the gas could be utilized. Otherwise 
mill ions of cubic metres of gas would be wasted. It is very 
dilTicult to cork up a gas well. The gas can almost always 
force a passage and rush along the sides of the pipes, as hap- 
pened in Daghestan. 

“Next year I shall return to Chikishliar district to draw' 
up an estimate of the gas resources there. There are two 
very simple and interesting methods of doing this. The 
first consists in determining the volume of the pores and 
vo;ds in the gas-bearing strata, which will be equal to the 
volume of gas, since the gas fills these spaces. This method 
. affords only a rough estimate. The second method — the 
so-called method of reduced pressure’ consists in deter- 
mining the decrease in the pressure of gas issuing from the 






well If the output of the well is known the snht. 
supply of gas can he estimated. This is’ done as foT'“ 

metres of gas a well reffistf»r« a ^ ^ thousand cubic 

will constitute nine-tenths of the vLld ^ ^ 

thousand cubic metres. ^ hundred 

Such, in general outline, were the • r 

my report. Then came the trial. 

The courthouse in Krasnovodsk is the nnlv K -u- 

ing veliow hJ^7 ! ^ hitter-smel]. 

mg yellow blossoms and rough grey leaves. 

half the T,.‘r/*“ ^ *‘*‘‘*- I I ‘ha, 

abLr tLt tr“n“ r“» of '•‘•"I 

he shLwl, w rlT 1, u \ ®*''“'*«‘on alone had tom awav 

their mruth. Turkmenian girls bound 

lift I drn. r/ I ‘ ® *’« ®i*ont all her 

and causes tuberculosis of the neck vertebrae. ^ 

bea-H. /t‘>ted glumly at the points of theii 

beards. The tahb refused his last word, motivating his re 

lusal with a stilted proverb. ‘A Turkmenian,’ he said, 'ma\ 

nnt ht=. . 1, a. L 1 , ’ “V 

nut he may be too lazy to speak. 
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not be too lazv to 

arp, •’ lu SpeUK. 

e sentence was stern: five years’ imprisonment fo 
each, with confiscation of their belongings and deportatioi 
irom^ the Turkmenian republic upon their release. 

^ ®^w Nachar in the courtroom. She had discarded 
ler ^shawl and was wearing a European dress. 

“‘Dear Comrade,’ Baril said to me, ‘just look at her! 
W hat a ravishing beauty she is ! My dress never fitted me 
hke that. I’m going to send her to a clothing factory in Baku. 
But she must first learn not to shy away from men and autos.’ 

And here is where I can put a full stop. I must only 
add that my intervention in the lives of people gave me 
as much anxiety and joy as my oil prospecting on Chele- 
ken Island and in the Chikishliar district.” 

T, ^ continuation to this storv?” I asked 

rrokofyev. 


“I’m afraid you yourself will have to take part in the 
continuation,” he replied. “You are leaving tomorrow, 
and Baril is sending Nachar to Baku on tomorrow s boat. 
Would you mind looking after her on the way and seeing 

her to her destination in Baku? 


“Prokofyev ! 
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exclaimed. “You keep sending me far- 


ther and farther away from the Kara-Bugaz! 

He chuckled. i j 

“Not at all. Everything is imperceptibly linked up 

with the gulf. Baril will be going to the Kara-Bugaz in a 

few days to work among the Turkmenians and Cossacks. 

You’ll see her there, and she’ll tell you and show you a host 


of interesting things.” 

The next day ashy grey clouds came sailing over 
the hills. A micaceous sun poured oceans of white heat 
over the green sea. Mangy dogs with clever yellow 
eyes sniffed at the dusty piles of bundles and suitcases 
standing on the wharf and growded soft threats at one 

another. . , 

The s.s. Chicherin turned her disproportionately high 

bow into the turbulent Avastes of the sea. Prokofyev was 

standing on the wharf waving his faded hat. He kept waving 

it and calling out to me to visit the geologist Shatsky at 

Makhacli-Kala without fail. 

Baril was there too, shouting to me and pointing to 
Nachar: “See that she doesn’t drown!” Khorobrykh was 
puffing at his old pipe and weaving his hand at me with the 
mien of a kindly disposed superior w^atching to see that his 
instructions were being carried out to the letter. I could 
not help feeling like his subordinate at that moment. I un- 
derstood w'hat the topographers meant wdien they said that 
working wdth Khorobrykh ivas “like w’orking behind a con- 
crete wall.” 


Korchagin came panting up at the last moment. He 
had not been able to find any camel saddles for the pros- 
pecting party auywdiere, and he had dragged his disappoint- 
ment down with him to the wharf, ^\dlere it was shattered 
by Khorobrykh ’s inflexible wdll. “You’ve got to find them, 
and you w'ill. Let ’s go together,” he said. I saw' them w alk out 
through the grilled wharf gales and climb the hill, ^vhere. 


of the city Soviet.'”" 'ow white building 

to tJ^et!Vh:Va^:ettair^ od 

Chichenn, spurting smoke and flapping Iter 1 “*.' 

awnings, trembling violently and m l5 “ * ® 

noise, dipped her bow into the broa7w“!s "roir"* 

from the sea. ^a’ves roiling m gaily 

flared up in the west^^Fkshe” oT l^f^ 

sky . like blue shells, directly over1h;"s?a and bT" t 

iVoT'J'': >“ -'"ee "" 

w.v ® timorous Nachar some tea. W 


on deck, lookino- for all tii ii i-i ^ ® 

lards fussinff ovf‘r tlt« , f -i- laniiiy of Span- 

itht foT -'k dre'ss of Bar I ^ 

hgiit-coloured pair of stockings and a white scarf. A s.^’lo',' 

nondescript appearance stood nearby 
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b„w..panned expanse of the gulf until the Chicherin drew 
directly up to it and sounded her sonorous blast. 

I took Nachar to the address Banl had given 
lianded her over to the women’s welfare organizer at Clothing 
Factory No. 3, a friendly, absent-minded young seamstress. 

In the evening a hot dusty train bore me north to Daghe- 
stan, where one of the pages of the future history of the 

Kara-Bugaz was in the making. 



ARN FRO.M THE SEAWEEDS 


“The sun, for thousands of years the 
bane of the desert, will become its bless- 

• -a- 

Academician Joffe. 

Three thousand kilometres have been left behind. I am 
now living in a plywood house on the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz. 
The merciless sun labours from morning till night, evaporat- 
ing and thickening the waters of the Kara-Bugaz. It does 
not let me concentrate on the highlights of my long journey 
around the Caspian Sea. 

A whole cosmos has passed before my eyes. Now' it re- 
mains in my memory and in my pages of lightly pencilled 
notes. 


After Baku the train plunged at da>vn into the fragrant 
groves of Berikei. In the west, where lay Khunzakh and 
V eden, and the auls wrapped in the romantic haze of Shamil 
legends, the mountains glow'^ed a burnished gold. At their 
base nestled the Daghestan Lights Glassworks — the first plant 
ill the Soviet Union to operate on natural gas. The gas is 
used to heat the works’ glass furnaces. The raw^ material 

for the manufacture of the glass — mirabilite — is shipped 
in from the Kara-Bugaz. 

In Baku I learned that pending construction of the 
chemical w’^orks on the Kara-Bugaz, processing of the mi- 
, rabilite would be carried out in Daghestan. But W’bere? Here, 

in Berikei, where the earth spouts gas like a new gas W’orks, 
or up north, in Chir-Yurt? 
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^ favour of Chir. 


Yurt, where the erection of a hi. eh “ al worir"' 

The works is *! " “■?* ^ projected. 


The works is to go «p near ThT Yn . Q. •*' 

znv and P near Chir- Yurt Station, hetween 


Grozny and Makhach-Kaia, at the point where th^ raX'd 
crosses the Sulak River. ^ railroad 


the "pTan'-wilf 


lVf‘;5rKir 1* 1/1 transmit electricity here 

rhy lies smoky Grozny, with its mazut and its oil eases 
Here too ar^ tVi*.. ^ gases. 


TT , s'’ ”*»-« *t.o Jxiaziut ana its mi crcicoo 

to which milling 


can he delivered hy sea from the Kara-Bugaz n^d^thfrad 

Novorossiisk, the exit to the 


'""“try and to the Black Sea 
rihed “foam ?«' 


-<3 •'-iidings 


glisten like large drops of spray. 


Se h!.r;l?! '!*"P to the foot of the town. 


over'^lhe bowsprits of sailing vessels tower 

over the low fence of the railroad station and almost touch 


flio U r> rtuu almost toucn 

evur ^or ten minutes the cars of the Tiflis-Moscow 


«Yrx,./xoo + • t . , illllS-iVlOSCOW 

express turn into ship cabins. Through their windou^s one 

can see p j_ • . 


X cxx^ii wiuuovv^s one 

Till sailyards, riggings and yellow funnels. 

gus y Caspian wind rushes into the compartments. Little 
oys cluster round the passengers wilting from the hot, 
lear southern weather, and wave bunches of freshlv-cauffht 


rk 


7 — vx AicMii y-cauffnt 
gobies, smelling of the cool sea and of iodine, in their faces. 

In Makhach-Kala I found a guide for myself. Find your- 


^ ^ ~ xvi xxxyo^^xx. X’ lUU yOur- 

self a guide in each city you visit, otherwise the new places 
will produce no more impression upon you than a dull mu- 
seum. The guide must be a native of the town. He will pluno^e 
you headlong into a fresh, unfamiliar world. 

In spite of himself he will sing the town’s praises al- 
though he usually calls it a lousy hole and a hick town. Such 
IS the nature of a native. In the presence of guests the tire- 
some old places reveal their true essence and scintillate with 
new colours. A most interesting world suddenly unfolds 
before the guests’ wondrous eyes, and dusty Makhach-Kala 

n.TlTX^n'Pft n .C 51 +rkX4rir» ■cat i . 


al- 


appears as a town washed with ozone and rains, and sprayed 


surf—as a town of great possibilities 

and great achievements. 




The misty hills of Daghestan step down until they stand 
.ide bv side with the whitewashed little houses of the town. 
The recent history of the Gazavat, the heroic death of Makhach 
Dakhadavev, the battles with the Mussavatists, the history 
\f the October Proletarian Revolution, which rolled down 


ountaiiis to the inalaria'infested plains 
the town comes alive, begins to hum, like the winds hu 


from the 


and 


over the shore. You sense the blossoming of a young republic, 
suc^^estive of the blossoming of the cherry orchards of Bui- 
natk, which have no equal in the whole of the Land of 


Soviets. 

My guide was a local newspaperman named Krasnogorsky , 
a greying little man in horn-rimmed glasses. He was born 
in Minsk, but he regarded Daghestan as his second homeland, 
lie spoke of it as a country of untold riches, and he sighed 
so heavily one would think that he, Krasnogorsky, was 
forced to bear all those riches on his narrow shoulders. 

I travelled with Krasnogorsky to the nearby Turalinsk 
Salt Lakes, and together we visited the geologist Shatsky . 

The Turalinsk Lakes — Big and Small — are otherwise 
* called the “Artificial Kara-Bugaz.” It was in these lakes 
that the Academy of Sciences tested a new'^ method of accel- 
^ crating the precipitation of mirabilite from the w^ater. 

In the Kara-Bugaz the mirabilite crystallizes and settles 
to the bottom in natural conditions. The precipitation ot 
mirabilite takes place in the winter, w'hen the temperature 
of the w’ater falls to five degrees above zero Centigrade. The 
salt spreads over the bottom in uneven layers and covers 
the vast area of 18,000 square kilometres. 

The w'inter storms cast mirabilite out on the shore. 



Before 1929 the extraction of mirabilite consisted in moving 
it farther up on the beach to prevent the surf from washing 
it back. Then, when it had dried, it was loaded on camels 


and brought to the sea. That W'as 
when the Kara-Bugaz Trust com 
The trust could not let the 


the situation up to 1929, 
nenced to operate, 
extraction of mirabilite 


remain at the mercy of the gulf’s caprices, as had the man- 
ufacturers of old I whatever the storm thro^vs up will have 
to do. Nor could the trust tolerate the fact that the gulf 
was casting mirabilite out on inconveniently located shores 
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over a stretch of 150 kilometres, that it was 

elav eovering it with seaweed and rotting fish, and then 
clay, coveiing it once more m the 


coverinc it with seaweea a.u.u & • +v r. 

Uppint lt np' in the spring to dissolve it once more in the 

gnu-warmed waters • 


■warmed waters. „„»apd which would afford 

pure mirabilite in places of mirabilite 

drying. Such metho s ^ of excavators 

rabilite in tbe winter. 




lite in tbe winter. tlie 

It was this section of Small Turalinsk Lake 

Turalinsk Salt Lakes. A ^ basin, ten acres 

was dammed off and turne ^ the Big Lake. 


was dammed off and pumped from the Big Lake. 

? r*’ of “wlter 2"metres 65^^ centimetres deep produced 

a 55 -centimetre “ ^^,^od with brilliant success; 

The experiments were ^ , m^resoonded exactly 

the quantii^y of mirabilite ohtainea em.esponde 

to that calculated. ~ • • 

mm T 


The Turalinsk salt worx. oome 

producing Kara-Bugaz, that giant condenser of 

anywhere near xne 

_ • 4 - 


the Caspian waters. 


. • ,1 Prnkofvev’s request that I visit the geol- 

I kept in ui>nd ^ fy J ^own, on a street 


and Prokofyev . ^own, on a street 

ogist Sh-atsky^ He liv^d at the fringe of the 

that streamed ‘if "o^.h the war 


:hat calculated. functioning and 

. . ■ 1 cannot 0 of course, come ^ 


stream'ed ‘ 'f ^ou h “he -arm dust of the 

lingernails. donkeys ]0^d g„pet bags. 

Krasnogorsky came ,ggg,t illness or the 

hut did not know the t*®*® 

Story about Kara- Ada Island. 


=,,,,.xy about Kara- Ada sa ‘ clean-shaven old 

We were welcomed f Shatsky himself. His 

man with laughing \ , g of the type of women 

wife, an Armenian schoolteacher, was 
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who devote their w^hole lives to serving their near and dear 
ones. Such women make excellent nurses and managers of 
kindergartens. 

Prokofyev had told me that Shatsky was completely 

recovered, but that the doctors did not yet allow him to 

• — 1 1 — Fatigue 


participate in geological expeditions, ratigue or ex- 
citement brought on bis former delirious thoughts, and so 
he now occupied himself with theoretical problems. He 
had already MTitten several interesting papers in this 
sphere. 

I told Shatsky that I was interested in the problem of 
the Kara-Bagaz. 

“We are living at a time,” he said, “when we must learn 

to pose far-reaching problems. The Kara-Bugaz interests 

me too, but not in the same way it does you. It interests 
me as the 
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Kara-Bugraz 

o 

mf 

convenient place for experiments in harness 
new forms of energy. You of course know that Prokofyev 
is not so much a scientist as a poet. We must keep fantasy 
in check. A chemical works must be built on the Kara-Bugaz. 
But it cannot be built without a powerful source of energy, 
Prokofyev is looking for gases, and others are looking for 
coal and oil in the vicinity of the Kara-Bugaz. All this is 

very well, but they have forgotten about the chief thing 

they have forgotten that the Kara-Bugaz itself is an inex- 

n o £? -f C }-« 1 A. __ 95 

energy. 

What kind?” 
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conquer 


have to call on the method of homeopathy. The homeopaths 

use the deadliest of poisons, but in microscopic doses. The 

^n IS beneheiai only in small doses. Essentially it is lethal 

Where there is too much of it it wreaks drastic devastation. 

It destroys huge expanses of the earth. The Transcaspian 
deserts are a classical example of this.” ^ 

not y that the crux of the matter lay 

beard him out attentively. ^ onarsKy 

“Th7troubi7'"“.7 "’ith a smile, 

accumulates W ® water evaporates quicker than it 

And^b! --l- *>y ar^ lands. 





He looked at me through narrowed lids. i 

“We are all walking along the edge of a precipice without 
suspecting it. Do you know that during the last decade, 
according to the estimates of the great physicist Arrhenius, < 
as much coal has been burned as during the entire existence ■ 
of mankind? In a hundred or a hundred and fifty years from f 
now the reserves of coal will give out. White coal can ac- 
count for only sixty per cent of the world’s demands for 
energy. You can hear the footsteps of impending disaster 
without straining your ears. You do not have to have a per- 
fect ear for that. The exhaustion of power supplies will 
inevitably lead to a war among the capitalist countries. ...” 

“Shura!” his wife said sternly. “There won’t be any 
war 1 ” 

“A war among the capitalist countries is inevitable,” 
Shatsky repeated stubbornly. 

“Shura,” his wife said in a still sterner voice. “You 
know perfectly well there w^on’t be any war.” 

“The capitalist world is searching for neAv sources of 
energy very slowly and clumsily. They are replacing gaso- 
line with alcohol. They’ve conjured up the ‘dry law’ in 
America not to make the country stop drinking but to use 
all their alcohol as fuel. They’re running their cars on Jamaica 

rum instead of gasoline.” 

“Do you mean to say that you as a scientist cannot see 
any way out?” I asked. 

“And the sun?” Shatsky asked me in turn. “What about 
the sun! Each square centimetre of the earth s surface re- 
ceives a hundred thousand calories annually from the sun. 
The plants take only seven-tenths of one per cent of this 
amount of solar energy. Some think that they can be made 
to take more and to yield fantastic harvests, but I believe 
that that’s impossible. A surplus of energy would kill plants. 
Don’t forget our homeopathic method. But in any case you 
can see what gigantic supplies of energy are being poured 
down on the earth all the time, and will keep pouring down 
for millions of years to come. Mankind has taken the line 
of least resistance. It is clutching at those kinds of energy ^ 
whose supplies are insignificant, forgetting about the contin- 
nous sources which will last to the end of man s history. 
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Interesting, isn t it? ^ Krasnogorsky whispered to me. 
I glimpsed a flash of justifiable pride in his eyes. They seemed 
to be saying I See what remarkable men we have in our 

f:* rrl^ rfci.* + o M T 



W e were 
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Daghestan!’ 

A ‘‘Let us return to the Kara-Bugaz, howt.^.. ^ „cic 

saying that the sun s energy roust he utilized. In this regard, 

a better place than the Kara-Bugaz could not be found in 

the U.S.S.R. The sunshine there is magnificent. If the Gulf 

were turned into a lake it would dry tip in 

SIX years. In general, you have no idea how rapidly that 
entire region is drying up.” 

Shatsky gazed pensively out of the window. The sea 

was not visible, but one could see the grey-blue sea air that 
looked like a thick layer of steam. 

I intend to write a short scientific paper entitled ‘Evap- 
oration of the Earth.’ Our attitude toward the sun is crim- 
inal. It annually supplies the earth with a hundred bil- 

or a kilowatt per square metre. 
Bjt solar energy machines do not seem to have yielded 
good results,” Krasnogorsky put in. 

• ‘‘And they won’t,” retorted Shatsky. “Other ways must 
be found. \^e have chemistry, before whose possibilities 
I e optical prinmple of capturing solar energy fades into 
the background. We must capture, concentrate and compress 
solar energy chemically. We must learn from the red sea- 
weeds. They utilize twenty-four per cent of the solar ener- 
gy that penetrates into the sea depths, whereas our land 
plants, immersed in oceans of sunlight, utilize only a Dai- 
ry part of one per cent. Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Shatsky paced up and down the room. 

-It’s stuffy, stuffy!” he muttered. “The evenings here 
give me asthma. The mountains become so hot durfng the 

going down to the sea?” ^ * 

stroHeH ''■’**‘“gly agreed to let him come with us. We 

the wavp« slumbering on 

\es, now opening their white eyes wide, now ^huttin^r 

^them tight. The Tiffis express rushed by n^ar th^ frln“e 
the sea, the tram was m a hurry to shake off the flat plaLB 
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and plunge into the maze of mountains, valleys, rivers aud 
vineyards that make up the soothing kaleidoscope of the 
Caucasus. 


“There they are,” Shatsky solemnly pointed to the sea, 

“the enormous Avater areas. They can be made to collect 

solar energy. The deserts will also be called upon to take 

part in this job. Obtaining solar energy chemically consists in 

utilizing the ability of solar energy to bring about chemical 

reactions. These reactions in turn produce electric power. 

In our laboratories we alreadv have instruments — photo- 

^ * 

electric cells — that turn the energy of the sun into electric- 
ity by means of chemical processes. \X e have been able 
to make photoelectric cells produce enough current under 
the sun’s influence to operate a small motor. The Kara- 
Bugaz must be transformed into an all-Luion laboratory 
for trapping the sun, and we must first of all utilize the 
captured solar energy to process the fabulous riches of the 

gulf.” 

When we returned, Shatsky ’s wife asked me in a low 

voice whether he had spoken any nonsense. 

“You must not mention Kara-Ada in his presence, 
she said as w-e took our leave. “He seems to have forgotten 
about it, but the very name of Kara-Ada is enough to make 

restive. 1 also happened to be there with him. she 

added, reddening. 
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THE DESERT COMMANDER 


'Your couiilrv is w (Uidorlul: one <‘uii 
walk for ir»ik*s without rtmiinp arrons a 

binglt* tree. 

C/Orn rro'/j f Ofi trovdlft, 

I LEFT Makhach-Kala for Curyev, in tlie Emba oil fields, 

at nidit. My route lay il.K.iigh Astrakhan. 

Ilf the iitorning 1 hardly recognized the Caspian. It s])rear 
to the horizon like a vast lake of liquid grey clay, .lotting 
out of the water at its edge were what looked like disina 

black lighthouses and belfries withoni crosses-these were 

the fishermen s villages on the flat islands of the Xolga delt . 


8^4 



Wc were nearing the Twelve- Foot Roadstead, where 
a floating city — complete with hospital, post oflfice, pas- 
lenger docks, lighters and dredges that resembled the old 
Inonitors of the American Civil War days — rumbled and 
rocked on its anchors. 

I saw Astrakhan, dotted with hundreds of sails, smell- 
ing of dry herring, and as dusty as the adobe towns of Asia. 

On the rafts at the fisheries sunburned men and women, 
all covered with fish scales as with suits of mail, were spear- 
ing up spotted sturgeon and slapping them down onto the 
boards. Girls in blue slacks made an endless procession as 
they carried golden carp by their wet coral gills to the re- 
frigerators. 

From Astrakhan we crawled along for three w'hole days 
in a paddle-w'heel steamer to Guryev, seeing nothing but 
a sky scorched by arid winds, the yellow sea, and fishing 
wherries riding at anchor. 

There is not a single port betw^een Astrakhan and Guryev, 
not a single haven. At a distance of sixty kilometres from 
* the coast one can easily reach the sandy sea bottom wdth 
a pole. Thick growths of rushes with hard black knobs stretch 
far out to sea. From a distance they look like a narr/>w border 
painted in India ink against the pale horizon. 

Both the route and the boat are know'n to perfection by 
the regular passengers. The route is as monotonous as the 
faded Asiatic sky. First the brow^n waters pouring in from 
the Volga, then, beyond the Belinskaya Shallows, the sea 
slowly begins to grow green, then Zaburunye, where ships 
pitch and toss in all weathers. Always on board are the 
same chubby captain, the same bearded helmsmen scanning 
the sea through ancient copper binoculars, and the same 
cook, an embittered w^idow’er who prepares flat-tasting cab- 
bage soups and oversalted fish dishes. 

At length you see cormorants, and seals dozing on their 
^ in the water, and everybody on board heaves a sigh 
of relief the boat will soon be entering Guryev Roadstead. 

ne can already visualize the deserts beyond it, overgrowm 
with astragalus and pockmarked with crusts of salt. 



\nd here is the roadstead. The boat thread 
between the chalk-white islands. It 


s its wav 
is easv to confuse the 





latter with the continent-like clouds reflected in the quiet 

waters. They hang motionless over the desert, tinged a faint 

pink. One would think they were put there on purpose to 

mirror all the colours of eventide and the grandeur of the 
cobalt night. 

The boat makes a rumbling sound as it sails into the 

Ural River — a narrow channel between tall rushes. Only 

toward midnight do we make out the shore lights of the Einl/a 

Oil town hanging in mid-air amid the dust. Opposite, on 

the light bank of the Ural, the windows of Giiivcv blink 
sleepily. 

A smell of fish and burnt grass assails the no?trils. The 
boat louses G-uryev with a shrill Mailing blast and conies 
to a rest against the deserted vliarf. 

In the morning the little Enilia Oil toM’n lav open to 

view' across the Lral. It w'as as if a great flock of white birds 

had settled on the Asiatic bank, which is here ealJed 

the Bokhara side. The houses seemed made of snow. The 

entire to^vn — even the three-storey main ofiice building — 

is built of compressed reeds covered with plaster and 
w hitew'aslied. 


Reeds .are the best building material on the desolaif 
shores of the Caspian Sea w here there are no forests bn I 
reeds stretch for hundreds of kilometres. They would 


»c 

the best material for the Kara-Biigaz de^ elop/neii l loo. Adobe 
houses standing next to the re<‘<l cottages remind one of 
cavemen’s fortresses. They are made of a mixture of clay 
and manure. Inside thev smell o f the .slalilp, ancj are no 
easier to build in the arid d^vserf than w(»oden houses, for 
the clav anti iiiunure mixture ret|nire>. a great tleal of water. 

During my trip 1 came aero.-*- one 1“ ‘rson only, an migineer 
named Cooper, who regr«‘tted the passing of the udoix; hols. 
I marie his aerjuaintain'e mi the pontoon Irridgr* oxer the 
Ural, lie W'as xvalehing a lew urehins fishing for eaip, ami 

was wrillrm all o\ In'* fare. Vt lien niie of the i>oV8, 


envv 
all atrembh 


w ith cxeitetrient, pnlled 


t) 


a gasp j Mg earp 
inr* an* 1 said: 


out 


of the murldy water, ( <>*jj»er turned i 

‘■J.ne k\ k ifj - ! I w i s h I were a Ju)\ silling out Iiere 
the baking son nniiIi a fishing rod. If s a great 

I haAe I tmpcr to thank for Introdneiog irn‘ to H»e man 
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who knows everything there is to know about the Emba 


district 


Davydo 


Cooper ushered me into the engineer’s office as one ushers 

the uninitiated into a hall of miracles. A tall lean man in 

white, looking very much like a captain of an ocean-going 

steamer, ro:e from behind the table. 

e and offered me a seat 

head seemed cast of 


He cast a 


stern glance at b 

His white 


with a sweeping gesture, 
metal. After asking and receiving permission to be present 

during their conversation, Cooper sat down respectfully to 
one side. 


Davydov commenced to speak. His voice was rich and 
clear. Looking at him, I thought of Przhevalsky and Stanley, 
the old explorers of the Gobi and Sahara deserts; of the gen- 
erals who had lost big armies in the desert sands, and of all 
the other romantic schoolboy associations connected with 
the desert — dromedaries, leather pails, simooms, and skel- 
etons of horses lying by lone wells. 

Davydov spoke in crisp sentences which he ended jerkily. 

“What can the Kara-Bugaz give us and what can the 
Emba fields give it in return? Very well. We can give it oil, 
even though our oil is much too good to be used as fuel. 
Our southernmost regions — Kara-Chungul, Karaton and 
others — are relatively near the Kara-Bugaz and the Man- 
gyshlak Peninsula. 

“I hold that the entire eastern shore — Emba, Mangysh- 
lak, the Kara-Bugaz, all the way up to Chikishliar — should 
be turned into a powerful industrial belt on the border of 
the desert. We will supply the oil; Mangyshlak — the coal 
and phosphorites; the Kara-Bugaz — mirabilite, sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, soda and other chemical products; Cnikish- 
liar — gas, and Cheleken — oil and ozocerite. Baku should 
work for the western areas, and we for the eastern areas. 

“What else can we give the Kara-Bugaz? It was here, 
in the Emba fields, that the idea of building a railroad from 
Alexandrov Gai to Khiva originated. I have traversed the 
whole route with caravans and surveyed it. The project 
has been approved. It will be the first line to cut through 
the heart of the desert. It will breathe life into the riches 
now lying about like so much dead weight; the Kushum 
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meadow lands, Inder salt and potassium, Guryev fish, Emba 
oil deposits, the Aral Sea, and the Khiva oasis. 


mg 


^^The new line will play a tremendous role in develop- 
the barren expanses of Ust-Urt, and thereby should 
also spur the development of the Kara-Bugaz to a consider- 
able extent. There is no water in the desert through which 
the line will run. Diesel engines will operate on it. 

Thirdly and lastly. The Kara-Bugaz will produce soda. 
For the production of soda ^ve will supply it with excellent 
lime from Rakusha. Rakusha is the Caspian wharf of the Emba 
oil fields. We will make Rakusha a port. 
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We 


need sulphuric acid. The Kara-Bugaz A\ill supply us with it, 
and we will be even. As you see, the Kara-Bugiz project 
aflects the economic nerves of the entire coast from the Emba 
area to Atrek. It Mill become the industrial heart of the 
desert.” 

Davydov fell silent. 

“Our dreams have come true,” he murmured, turning 
to the window. 

I studied his profile. It reminded me of the bronze faces 
of generals on old Roman coins. During one of iny coiiiiiless 
arguments MUth Prokofyev ve had s})oken of occupations 
that temper the will. Prokofyev claimed that cx[)lorers bad 
the strongest wills. Davydov w'as a born explorer. His asso- 
ciation with the desert told in the keenness of bis glance 
and the quiet power of bis voice. WJiatevcr Davydov started 
he finished. Once he had resolved to lav out a garden in (be 
salt wastes of Dossor. The idea slniek even bolanisis as 
absolutely mad. People laugbe«l at bitn. but Davydov paid 
no attcntifui vn liatsoev <*i- to tbi^. 

t\\o vears be fussed about wiib bu-lies tliat kept 

soil. Jbeil lie fresbene<l 
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the corrosisf 
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1 draining, and 
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witlieriiig invav in 
up tlie ea rtb by skill! 

orkers of Dossor spi'iid the evening hours strrtlling in their 
'own park." T hev can run their hand- over the long-forgotten 

of branebe' and inhale ^ 

desert 


vv 

4 


roughness 


the fiagrarice of green 


first 


leaves. The Doss<»rians are as ju'oud of their 

sav . the Moscov'ites are of tlieir Park of Culture 



en as, 
aftd Rest. 



After the survey report on the railroad from Alexandrov 
Gai to Khiva was approved in Moscow, Davydov applied 

for membership in 

4 “I am convinced,” he wrote, *^that only the Party s 
‘ policy can revive the desert, to the con(juest of which I 

have devoted my whole life.” 

The silence lasted a long time. Davydov turned his eyes 

to me and said in a husky voice: 

*T am not the only one who has devoted his whole life 

to the desert. But it has fallen to my lot to be a witness 
of and a participant in the conquest of these dead expanses. 
Only recently the Kara-Bugaz struck superstitious terror 
into the hearts of nomads and sailors. Even explorers did 
not dare to traverse its shores. How did the people of the 
cultured oases look upon it? As a gulf of death and poisonous 
water. As a hell. For centuries it lay untouched. For centu- 
ries it accumulated its riches. And now we are taking them 




away. 

‘’We are finding w'ays and means of turning the most 
terrifying features of the desert into a source of life. I am 
speaking of the sun. The desert will be irrigated w'ith its 
energy. There is a great law' of physics. It says that energy 
is born only when there are varying temperatures. The sharp 
daily changes in temperature in the desert give rise to wind- 
storms. The Kara-Bugaz is notorious as the most tempes- 
tuous spot on the Caspian Sea. As a matter of fact, a con- 
tinuous storm rages there. Many call our Dossor oil field 
the Pole of Winds. The hurricanes of Dossor w'aste mil- 



lions of horsepower for the sole purpose of raising gigantic 
clouds of dust. The w'ind is a tremendous source of power, 
but to this day we utilize it to an insignificant degree. Here, 


have a look at that.” 

Outside the w'indow' w'ind pumps w'ere creaking and emit- 
ting deep grunts as they drew w'arm muddy w'ater from the 
Ural river into aryks. 

The w'ind w'e call it blue coal — is the best source of 


power for the desert. There are all the requisites here for 
constant steady w'inds. Even in w'iudless years the desert 
manages to produce seventy per cent as much w'ind power 
as in the average w'indy year. Do you know w'hat the annual 
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^ power is in Kszftkiistan? it's an interesting 

figure. Two hundred and thirty million horsepower. The 

wind accounts for ninety-six per cent of the power resources 
of Kazakhstan.” 

Cooper began to fidget in his chair. Davydov rose. 

“You must not think that I’m letting my imagination 
run wild when I say that the winds of the desert should be 


u^ed for transportation purposes too. I have not yet found 
an exact embodiment of this idea, but I can imagine vehicles 
with sails moving across the sands, where there is neither 
vegetation, villages, nor hills, and hence nothing to in- 
terfere with traffic. The sun, the wind and the sharp changes 
of temperature have given rise to the deserts. They too will 
destroy them. There is not the slightest doubt of this. To- 
morrow Comrade Cooper will be going to our outlying work- 
ings at Makat. Go along with him, and I’m sure you will 
see many interesting things.” 

That evening I met Cooper at the tennis court. His op- 
ponent w’^as serving, and Cooper was shouting the score in 
a guttural English. Kazakhs in broad pink calico trousers 
were sitting cross-legged around the court and shouting 


approval of every good stroke. Beyond the Ural River Guryev 
w’^as sending up thick clouds of kizyak smoke. On our Bokhara 
side milky lights went up and the moon rose slowly over the 
desert. The higher it rose the paler it became, as though 

it w'ere shedding a rich suntan. 

On catching sight of me Cooper stopped playing and 
came over to me. W^hile we were chatting a camel walked 
up to us. It stopped, gave us a supercilious glance and champed 
its purple lips. Cooper took me by the elbow and led me aside; 
w^e had been standing in the middle of the road. The camel 
hiccupped contemptuously and 


solemnly proceeded on its 
It w'as pulling a small cart in which a Kazakh woman 
lay sleeping with her infant, and a phonograph w'^li a tin 


way 


horn was blaring away. 

We followed this sight with our eyes for a long time, 
dumbfounded. The camel turned off the road and pulled 

the cart stra’ght into the desert. 

“It’s gone to graze in the steppe at Sokolok,” Cooper 

explained with a sigh. 
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I had become accustomed to hearing engineers working 
in the wilds complain of their lot. No matter how cheerful 
an engineer is or how much he likes his work» he will never 
miss an opportunity of posing as a martyr suffering because 
there are no new books, or because the Moscow newspapers 
arrive two weeks late, or because there is no Borzhom min- 


eral water in the co-operative shops. 

But after he has unburdened himself, his spirits w’ill 

soar again and he will launch into an eager description of 
the development. It is alM^ays the “best in the world, or 
“could easily be the best in the world” if Moscow had not 

gone and cut appropriations. 

I prepared myself to hear complaints from Cooper, and 

I was not deceived. 

The director of the trust called Cooper a “summer resi- 
dent” and “handsome.” \Skhen he Avas annoyed he would 
pound the table with his list and shout that Emba Oil had 
no need for summer residents. Nobody ever paid attention 
to the director’s threats. Everybody knew that when the 
matter w'as serious the director never shouted. 

Cooper was thirty-five, but the director liked to call 
him “young man” because of his English appearance and 
the respect he showed for his elders. 

“B-fore I arrived,” Cooper complained, “everything 
down here was nice and quiet. Bit the moment I came it 
all began. They started sending survey parties a hundred 
kilometres into the desert. A hurricane flooded the Karaton 
W'Orkings. My chief was bitten by a phalanger and died, 
and I was appointed in his place. Then they sent one of those 
self-made directors from Baku — an awTully hotheaded fel- 
low, the devil take him — and now% of all things, they want 
to build ail industrial belt here. Not a centre, mind you, but 
a whole belt.” 


It w^as wuth this lover of silence that I drove down to 
Makat. We covered the hundred and forty kilometres by car 
in two hours. At first we passed through slightly rolling 
country, and then the steppe became as wide and even as 
some gigantic lake. The air was hazy and reminded one of 
Avatery glue. Brown AvhirlAvinds SAvept across the road Avith 
a heaA^y sAvisliing sound. Susliks scampered aw^ay from under 
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The arid 



of 



our car wheels like so many peas from the 
bitterness of the air made us 

At times the chauffeur drove 
clay and the dried beds of salt 

Cooper related that in the spring 
the w 

can make no headway no matter how hard the driver tries. 

I had nothing for it but to listen to 
First he told me about the project of a 
flood the Sahara with the waters of the 




the rare rains, 
desert turns into a slough of slime. Then a car 



er s 




scientist to 








they 



and suggested that I ask Davydov about 
Then he delivered a speech in defence of 

ings. 

“•Each country should differ sharply from all the others,” 
he said. decree ought to be issued forbidding the de- 

struction of original buildings and local sights as long as 

are not contrary to the Soviet system. A variety of 
sions makes for a fuller life, and a full life makes 
spirits and uplift. Therefore we ought to retain 
1C Eastern buildings, their colour and layout, keep 
in the streets, and build a factory to make East- 
ern tiles.” ^ 

Cooper went so far as to say that one of our ancient us 

sian towns, Uglich for example, should be turned into a 
model of antiquity. He wanted to plant daisies and hemlock 
in the streets, populate the town with sweet little old ladies, 
hand it over to the Intourist Travel Agency and organize 

mass excursions of foreigners to visit it. i . , • j 

He chattered all the way to Makat. A violent whirlwind 

whipped white tongues of dust into the air around us. Through 

a film of dust plodded a caravan of camels carrying water 

from Dossor. Delivering water to Makat cost hair a mi 

lion rubles annually. 

A dwarfed forest of black derricks stood over a shallow 


lake. The grey 


heat scorched one to the bone. Deep pumps 
spurted foamy oil out of the wells. Here ended the river, 
or sea, of oil whose source Prokofyev had discovered. 

From Makat we drove on to Dossor, and from there we 
returned to Guryev in a motor- onerated car over a narrow 

line. 





A rosy mist hung over the desert. At the 
plunged into silence. From time to time the calling of susliks 

'““The'n^sht’^fell all at once and covered the desert with 
a hnge cap of stars. A river of foggy electric light poured 
out in front of our car. The smell of wormwood and the fresh- 
ness of the night floated in through the wide windows. 1 


turned to Cooper. , 

“You spoke of the originality of the East. What can be 

more original than this motor-driven railroad car in the heart 
of the nocturnal desert?” 

“I understand you,” Goiter said significantly. lou 
are getting Davydov’s illness. It is called the ‘desert dis- 


ease.’” 

I no longer doubted that Cooper was a typical 
resident” in our unusual era. 




summer 


“When was this railroad built.'*’ 

“In 1927. Davydov built it. ’ 

When I left Guryev I carried away with me the image 
of Davydov, the grey-haired desert commander, sowing 
the salt wastes to the first crops of Socialist industry, and 
that of the “summer resident” Cooper. 


MOUNTAINS OF PINK CHALK 


Mangyshlak was the last point in the itinerary Prokofyev 
had drawn up for me. It terminated my circuitous journey 
around the gulf and completed my study of the districts 
indivisibly linked with the Kara-Bugaz. 

Only after visiting this peninsula would I have the 
right, according to Prokofyev, to enter the Kara-Bugaz. 

My journey to Mangyshlak can be called a journey to 
the land of stars. 


In Fort Alexandrovsk I made the acquaintance of Vasilyev. 
A member of the Communist Party, he was preparing, like 
Davydov, to shatter the desert bogey and turn the wastes 
into an aid of Socialist industry. He had studied the data 
ou the few desert expeditions (Andrusov’s, Natsky’s and 
Bayarunas’) and was drawing up exact and concise plans 
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for the initial development of the riches discovered by these 
geologists. He planned new roads to the Kara-Tau Moun- 
tains, where the white-hot air hovers like a broad protective 
belt over deposits of anthracite, oil, phosphorites, copper 
and manganese. 

In his free time he loved to peruse the journal Mirove- 
deniye {^Study of the Cosmos)^ where the vast life of the fir- 
mament that passes unnoticed by us was traced from month 
to month: the appearance of new stars, the fall of meteors, 
hypotheses regarding new solar systems, and the study of 
cosmic rays. 

I think it must have been the Mangyshlak sky that led 
Vasilyev to interest himself in astronomy. Nowhere have 
I seen star showers so grand or the planets so dazzling. The 
planets w^ere so brilliant that they seemed to be flying to- 
wards us from infinity, all heading for one and the same 
point on the globe — the dead Mangyshlak Peninsula. But 
afterward Ave laughed at ourselves. They "were just as far 
away as always 5 y^t to this day I retain my Mangyshlak 

impression of a rapidly falling sky. 

My inspection of the peninsula took a short time — only 

six days. I travelled with Vasilyev. We saw sandy seas 
hemmed in at the horizon by perpendicular pink and 
white mountainous coasts. These mountains rose in a solid 
mass, and their tops were as flat as the deserts at their 

We saw coal seams lying right on the surface. Up 
til 1914 this coal had been mined by the Caucasus and Mer- 
cury Steamship Company, which later dropped work here 
because the transportation costs ran too high. The deposits 
stretch for a hundred and fifty kilometres, and reserves 
are calculated roughly at three hundred million tons, an 
obvious underestimation. The entire coal region is rich in 
fresh springs. At Tyubejik we saw sands baked by petri- 
fied oil. The sands give ofi the same smell as Moscow’s mod- 

ern asphalted streets. 

I told Vasilyev about Prokofyev s theory. In my opin 
ion the Mangyshlak oil aflords brilliant corroboration of 
the theory, the more so that, according to Vasilyev, it rises 
here to the surface from untapped depths. 
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Vasilyev made no reply. This taciturn and very pre- 
cise native of Cherny Yar on the Volga avoided hasty con- 
clusions and premature generalizations. ^ 

“Perhaps,” he said. “But now I am more interested in 
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phosphorites. 

The deposits of phosphorites lay at the foot of the moun- 
tains of pink chalk. Seen from afar, these mountains, pitted 
by deep gullies, looked like the human brain. One of the 
explorers of Mangyshlak told me that if the creases were 
straightened out, the mountains would occupy an area tw^o 
hundred times larger. The mountains rose like pink cupolas 
and seemed very light, as though made of giant sponges. 
In the sand at their base lay boulders and rocks the shape 
of cones and flat cakes. Vasilyev kicked one of the boulders. 

“This is phosphorite.” 

Some of the boulders were more than a metre in diame- 
ter, and we were able to hide from the sun in their shade. 


It was going on for three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
worst time of the day, when the heat w'as as thick as sjTup. 
We decided to seek shelter in a valley where Vasilyev said 
there would be an oasis. 

I gave a snort. I could just see that miserable w^ell with 
its tw^o bucketfuls of water and a few prickly bushes around 
it. What sort of oasis could there be under this sweltering 
sky? ! 

We rode over a sea of phosphorites, through a gorge, 
ascended the ridge, and there, deep beneath us, lay a valley 
covered wuth squares of heavy millet. The little fields w'ere 
bordered with green plane trees, and limpid streams sparkled 
on the floor of the valley. A cube-shaped w’^hite adobe house 
stood in the shade of the plane trees. 

Vasilyev glanced at me from out of the corner of his eye. 
Our horses, sensing the proximity of water, neighed, irked 
by their slow riders. I looked over my shoulder. The desert 
was stalking this bit of rich, green earth. From W'here I w'as 
the desert seemed like the skin of a huge fallen camel. The 
withered bushes stuck out like tufts of unbleached wool. 
Close to the earth the air shone like glycerin. 

As we rode downhill w^e again encountered large fields 
of phosphorites. 
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Here 




is your raw material for the Kara-Bugaz. Vasilyev 

stopped by a boulder which had cracked into two pieces 
of exactly equal size. Crystals glistened on their inner 
faces, stretching in narrow rays from the centre 
edge. 


siir- 
to the 




man 


The Kara-Bugaz works will manufacture sulphuric 
acid. If you process phosphorite with this acid you will get 
excellent superphosphate. We will build a road to the sea 
and ship the phosphorite off to the Kara-Bugaz. In Central 
Asia the superphosphate mixed with cotton cake will go to 
fertilize the cotton plantations. The mixture is called pakh- 
tanuri.^^ 

Vasilyev told me about the Taur-Kyr Mountains and the 
tempestuous spring flood waters in the gullies of Karyn- 
Yaryk. The Taur-Kyr Mountains lie near the eastern shore 
of the Kara-Bugaz, south of Cape Kulan-Gurlan. Only one 
the geologist Lupov — has been there. He found depos- 
its of coal over an area of 1,600 square kilometres, beds of 
phosphorite and many small fresh water springs. 

Geologist Bayarunas wanted to get to the Taur-Kyr 
from the north, from Mangyshlak, but the labourers refused 

to go up into those unexplored hills with him. 

The Taur-Kyr coal deposits are the closest to the Kara- 
Bugaz mirabilite workings, but so far they have not been 

* ^Karyn-Yaryk is a gigantic hollow' ^retching from the 

Kara-Tau Mountains to the Kara-Bugaz. By r.ghts the spring 
waters of these mountains should run through the hollow and 
fall into the gulf, but some of the water becomes stranded 
and forms impassable saU marshes, while the rest settle^ 

in the countless craters in the ground. 

These spring waters form extraordinarily large ai 

swift streams. Judging by the traces they leave, “j;® 

sometimes one hundred and fifty metres wide and two metre 
deep The porous earth imbibes them, salts the/n or mves 
them with laxative properties, and then casts them out on 
the surface in the form of small springs JNobody has ever 
yet ventured into the heart of Karyn-Yaryk Hollow. 

We rode up to an adobe house and greeted the wi^e o 

w'oman who wore silver- 


a young Kazakh — a slim. 


agile 
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embroidered leather slippers over her high boots — and her 
old father. The latter put me in mind of the portraits of old 
English sailors with sparse beards bristling on either side 
of their chins. 


4 


0 


"‘‘Khabar bar?” the old man asked. 

We drank some delicious cold water and did what w 


required of the guest — told them the city news. 

We spent that night with the Kazakhs. All night long 
the desert kept me awake. The stars were like fragments of 
ice thawing in the hlack sky, and their light drizzled down 
to earth in a misty sheen. The great rivers of the Milky Way 
merged with night sands of Karyn-Yaryk, spreading south- 
w'ard to the Kara-Bugaz. 

The water whispered drow'sily in the aryk. Vasilyev, 
tormented hy fleas, told me that the distance from our sun 
to the sun of the nearest solar system — the star Alpha Cen- 
tauri — is two hundred fifty thousand times greater than the 
distance between the earth and the sun. 

Th is was interesting, but I kept dozing ofl*. From time 
to time I gave a start and woke up. I dreamed that it w-as 
not the w’ater in the aryk that w^as gurgling but the star- 
light travelling trillions of years to reach the earth. I dreamed 
that the Milky Way had fallen into the Caspian Sea. The 
Chicherin was plying the Milky Way and through the trans- 
parent bottom of the ship I could see thousands of fishes 
and medusae streaming to the sea bottom. Prokofyev had 
told me that the fish settled in cramped layers which thou- 
sands of years later turned into oil. 

I finally awoke at dawn. A pale blue haze w'as pouring 
out of the east. The stars had grown yellow and looked like 

fruit withering at the approach of the sun. I went out and 
drank in the air as one drinks water. 

The horses looked at me and whinnied softly. That was 

their waj^ of greeting me and begging me not to leave too 
soon. 

On our way back, the dazzling chalk plateau of Udjmk 
spread before us like a petrified white sea. As Ave slowly 
neared the chalky slopes we drew out our black driving 
^goggles. The sun there was sheer torture. 


7-1497 
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DATA FOR A HISTORY OF THE GULF 


Lieutenant Zherebtsov skirted the shores of the Gulf of 


Kara-Bugaz in 1847. ri i • 

Old Russia evinced no interest in her riches. UnJy in 

1897 did the Ministry of Commerce and Industry bestir 

itself and dispatch an expedition, headed by the hydrologist 

Shpindler, to the Kara-Bugaz. , , , , , u 

This expedition definitely established that the gulf 

is the world’s largest source of Glauber s salt. 

Then began a kaleidoscopic period in the hi^ory o t e 
gulf, reminiscent of a short story by O. Henry. This 

is not recorded anywhere. It has to be pieced g^ilors 

basis of articles xviitten by geologists, stories told 

of expeditions, forgotten projects, ships’ logs and other 

scant and contradictory sources. W^^ish ac- 

The Kara-Bugaz became the arena of fe^erlsh 


the end of the nineteenth century a -orld geological 
congress was held in St. Petersburg. Here geologists 
1 ° A ilip riches of the Kara-Bugaz. 

'^Then as now'^tte whole of Europe -d Anierlca -d 

artificial sulphate (as dehydrated 

Thousands of plants -onihshell 

the information about the Kara a g . . ^ -uing a chem- 


the information anoui in „roiect for building a chem- 


( 


ical ivorks of woriu-wme °“^„ediately drawn 

up "F?en7h!‘'Lglish'!nf Belgian capitalists assumed control 

reason or other rei'is , 5 , 


Rueaz and Cheleken Island. 

T^e ifaggBng went on for three years but nothing ca 


of it* 


t 


I*n 1909 ThlTelltr" Zaclarf dX 

^ky “^absolute owner of Mangyshlak, gave this envious 




woman no peace 
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Naturally enough, kindhearted engineers were not long 
in appearing, who were quite willing for a decent sum to 
“join” the Kara-Bugaz to Knyazeva’s property and obtain 
a title in her name to almost the entire western and south- 
western shore of the gulf. 

But Knyazeva was too late. The cigarette-paper manu- 
facturer Katyk and the Aivaz Company had already seized 
the best sections of the shore, where the tide threw up the 
greatest quantity of mirabilite. They received tidy sums 
from the bank to launch processing of the natural resources 

of the gulf, but they used this money for stock exchange 
manipuli ' r»,. .. 



The few tons of mirabilite they extracted 

for appearance’s sake lay hardening on the shore till 1929. 

All that remains of Knyazeva’s expedition to the Kara- 

Bugaz are a few green roAvboats, buried under sand and 
corroded by salt. 

The head of this expedition had searched in Baku for 
steamers with 


shallow draft for use in the gulf. There were 
^^^y two such vessels. One belonged to the unsavoury IVIan- 
churia Ship Company, and the other to the no less shady 
Ashurov Bros. The Manchuria Company and the Ashurovs 
decided to pick Knyazeva clean and set a fantastic price 
for the charter of their steamers. The expedition had nothing 
for It but to navigate the gulf in Turkmenian boats, hiring 
as pilot an experienced Kazan Tatar by the name of Gubayev. 

The members of Knyazeva’s expedition— all students— 
crossed the gulf by boat in several directions. They choked 
on shores where hydrogen sulphide fumes were thick, they 
waded across shallow coves where the water was ankle- 
deep for several kilometres, but they found no mirabilite. 
It was a hot summer and all the mirabilite had dissolved 

zeva dirl for the glorification of Knya- 

eva did establish, however, that mirabilite abundantly 

{hr‘eulf*b *" ''*“‘7’ submerged in 

iteduL n?”'' "y*‘*'* of mirabilite. The 

.cronTnfit** of .'“‘■octmg mirabilite from the gulf bottom- 

ar3d Knv? “ y then put up title posts 

around Knyazeva s property and left. ^ ^ 


in the warm water. 
The e; 
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In the journals of this expedition we find the first mention 
of coal deposits located at the base of the Taur-^ yr oun- 
tains, fifty kilometres from the eastern shore ot the gu . 
The members of the expedition had wanted to prospect t e 
deposits, but not a single native was willing to go with them 

into the hills in the heat of summer. 

Soon the war began, and the Kara-Bugaz was oigo ^en. 

Once in a while in winter nomads came up to its leaden, 
stormy expanses. But they oontinued on their way to Kra- 
snovoLk without stopping for long on these gloomy s ores. 

The gulf raged away in solitude. It was 
in the Turkmenian winter camps that even t e 
and the English had been repelled by the gulf s 
waters and were not able to extract anything useful from 

In 1920, Lenin learned about the 

prehensively posed the question o uti izing 

Forty thousand gold rubles were allotte o o 

pedition to determine how to extract mirabilite and then 




to begin extraction at once. expedition. 

A geologist named Podkopayev head P 

practical results— an inexperienced brought them 

workers with large families in Astrakha d ® 

to the desert shores of the ^a-Bugaz. The PP 

were insullicient and ran out •’'Y® j 

The workers left their J"*"® f ^’s expedition worked 

The scientific section of P^kopay^e^^^ ^^P^^ ^ ^ 

in the gulf three years. punches, the Shaumyan 

Novgorod, escorted by two na y 

and the .j.^ed that mirabilite starts ctystal- 

Podkopayev establish 

- B,r i- -SrtijEi. ..a ... 

dium chloride was found in ^thousand million tons 

Podkopayev estimated t a _ deposits were 

of mirabilite settle annually m the gulf. Ihe a p 

recognized to be the largest in the world. 
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Podkopayev had found it very difficult to get through 
to the Kara-Bugaz. A capricious sand bar obstructed the 
entire width of the strait. During storms big waves formed 
at the bar, w'hereas in calm weather one could see the wa- 
ters rushing over it into the gulf. Here the blue water of 
the sea gave way suddenly to water of a leaden hue. 

In 1923, a group of workers headed by a student in a 
shabby jacket appeared on Cape Kurguzull, which is Kazakh 
for ‘lopsided girl.” 

The group had been sent by the Daghestan Lights Glass- 
The glassworks w^ere short of sulphate, while huge 



deposits of it lay almost next door, in the Kara-Bugf 
On Cape Bek-Tash the glassworks built a wharf and 


to the 
and there it 


a stone house. 

From Kurguzull the sulphate was delivered 
wharf by camel and in Turkmenian boats, 
was transferred to steamers. 

Nineteen twenty-three can be considered the year in 
which exploitation of the riches of the Kara-Bugaz was 
first begun. The student in the shabby jacket moved into 
the new stone building on Bek-Tash. He has remained on 


the 


Kara-Bugaz 


Now he is the Secre- 


to the present day. 

tary of the District Committee of the Party and is considered 

one of the leading specialists on all questions related to 
the gulf. 

Sulphate is dry Glauber’s salt, and it is so white that 

in summer one cannot look at it in the strong sunlight without 

risking one s eyesight. Mirabilite is the same Glauber’s salt, 

b^siOnly saturated with w'ater. Mirabilite contains ten parts 

of water and one part of Glauber’s salt. What industry needs 

is sulphate. There is no reason wffiy mirabilite should be 

shipped. That would be tantamount to loading the holds 
of vessels with water. 

Therefore, mirabilite is dried, or, as the chemists put 
it, dehydrated. The hot climate of the Kara-Bugaz and 
the steady dry winds are great aids in drying the salt. 

Mirabilite is spread out in low flat heaps, and in two 
days a layer of very fine dry sulphate forms on top. The sul- 
phate may be removed boldly, without fear of mixing it 
with mirabilite, for a hard crust forms between the two. 



The crust is then broken up, after vh.ch the 

is left to dry again and produce a new Ip'er of sulpha e 

„„ ,Ie Ihims "of the Kara-Bugaz. If a wind blows up, e ouds 
of sulphate are swept into the desert, veiling everyt g 

'irmiiid ^vith a elittering film of bitter po^v _ 

In the au.umn of 1926, a government 
t tlie ffulf It found more than a hundred an 

SrSt “r. .kI «« p-.a ... 

life of the gulf became past ^he gulf. 

The trust arrived as the sovereign 
It included the Kara-Bugaz in .he ^P‘““/u.S.S.R., 

dustrialization of the eastern 

into the hold plan for conquering the dese 


bekmet, the old liar 


“You 
YOU are 


tvere fading, Khorezm, but Il0^v 


blossoming 




Frcm a ecu temporary 

Twkmcnian seng. 


m hf* no talk of eii” 

Baku, "'as in as long as old Bek- 

lightening the Turkmenian Kara-Bugaz Sul- 

met lived at the contrived to break up her 

phate Trust. Once agam he had 

little aiiti-rcl.gious Turkmenians gathered 

In the evening caiiir fi es were burning. A wm 

was blowing down ^ stratus cloud. 

woriUAVood fires hung j through the smoke, and 

, ....i ,p -h-w 

the heavy surl, nreu 

softly over the sandy bea . down 

Khakim, the only dog ^ P j^j^^olf hoarse at the 

the shore for a '»“§ „°der a dusky halo. There 

south, where the moon Mas rising 
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were two things Khakim hated: the moon and the steam 
launch which frequently visited them from the strait, where 
the trust had its offices. Khakim would crouch on the wharf 
and growl at the launch every time it pitched on a wave 

and shook the wooden platform. 

That evening everybody had assembled to hear the 

talk; even Murad, the former Hassan-Kuli mailman had 


r 


come. 

Murad had rheumatism, a very rare complaint in the 
desert. It had made him famous and surrounded him with 
an aureole of exceptionality, as always happens to people 
taken with mysterious diseases. Rheumatism in a Turkmen- 
ian is as unusual as pendinka or reshta in a European. 

I remember standing a whole hour in a corner of the 
dusty market place in Krasnovodsk watching a reshta — a 
terribly long worm as thin as a hair — being pulled out of 
the leg of a giant Turkmenian. Korchagin stood next to 
me opeiimouthed in admiration. Back home in Kostroma 
he had never imagined the existence of such a disease. 

The worm was carefully wound round a match. When 
it began to hold back, the match with the worm was bound 
to the patient’s leg, after which the surgeon would slap 
the man’s dusty brown back and let him go off for a day. 
The entire treatment consisted in hooking the head of the 
worm to a match and then cautiously pulling it out for a 
week. If the worm broke, the treatment was fruitless. 

Murad’s ill ness had just about the same elTect on the 
Turkmenians. They would squat round him and make him 
bend and unbend his knee. When his kneecap snapped, 
those in front would recoil and fall on those in back, champ- 
ing their lips in fright. B3kmet advised Murad to let a cup 
of blood out from under his tongue, and if Baril had 
interfered angrily, B^kmet would have bled the 


not 
former 


mailman with hi 


jagged 


razor. 


Murad s athiction interested Baril to such an 


a 


extent 

that she >vrote an article about it for the local newspaper. 

She demanded that urgent measures be taken to avoid 
repetition of such a case. 

When Khorobrykh, who had been appointed 

of the Kara-Biigaz northern section after completing the 


manasrer 
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44 


Baril exclaimed. “These en* 

f ^ C J 

who think everybody but themselves is an utter 


highway from Krasnovodsk to the gulf, read the article, 
he told Baril: 

“If we want to cure the Hassan-Kuli mailman of rheu- 
matism, we ought to include excavation work in Hassan- 
Kuli to the sum of fifteen-hundred thousand rubles in our 
plan for next year. That’s the sort of thing that comes of 

a small newspaper article.” 

Oh, these engineers’” 

^ '1 * 

gineers 
idiot!” 

Murad’s case was very simple. He had been a mailman 
in Hassan-Kuli. The mail boat anchored about twelve kilo- 
metres off the shore because of the shallows. To get to it 
he had to ride a kilometre and a half out to sea on a bullock 
cart and then transfer to a kulaz, a flat-bottomed rowboat. 

Murad made this trip four times a month. Nobody knew, 
nor could anybody know, for that matter, when the ship 
would come in or how late it would be. So Murad would 
drop anchor in the roadstead, pull out his modest lime , 

and eat it. , .,i i 1 1 

Evening would come, then night, and still there would 

be no sign of the boat. . / / 

Murad would then stretch out on the bottom of his knlaz 

and sleep until the shrill blast of the boat 

After Murad had received his mail, he uould low 

to the shore, but the lazy bullock cart J---- 
he never waited for the ship to come m. bo M“rad Mould 

hoist the leather mailbags on his back and wade the kilo- 
metre and a half to the shore with the water up to his knees. 
It was easier for the passengers: the l.oat stayed Hassan- 

Kuli until morning and they spent the night on . • 

For tM-enty years Murad had ivandered across the night 

sea with his mail, both summer and winter, when the icy 
"*'^OncrS*'htd*’droppcd his bag in the water, soaking part 

Amo*rg”those who attended the anti-religious lecture 

on the evening in question were young Guzar P^tofye^ ^ 
companion, who iv as now a tunnel briga e ea , _ 

worm-breeder from Firuza whose name nobody kneu. 


lOi 


latter used to breed silkworms. There came a time, how- 
ever, when he found himself short of mulberry leaves, the 
chief raw material in his painst§J:ing industry, and then 
his old wife died, so he set out to wander over Turkmenia, 

spreading his poor man’s wisdom. 

Bekmet, of course, sat in the front row. He nodded cheer- 
fully to Baril, chattered a great deal and nudged his neigh- 
bours as he made himself more comfortable. His face was 
a picture of bliss. He could hardly wait to hear what Baril 
would say. “The old hypocrite,” Baril thought as she began 


her lecture. 


Guzar, who knew Ru 


well, interpreted for her. 


A subtle approach was needed here. Baril did not "“say that 
there was no Allah, but explained to her audience in simple 
and concise words the actual meaning of such miracles as 
thunder, lightning, the automobile and the steamship. 
The Turkmenians listened openmouthed. 

Baril could not help thinking with a smile that she 
was facing not so much a gathering of labourers as a kinder- 
garten. And truly enough, these brave sunburned men who 
knew each little mark and hillock in the desert guffawed 
with pleasure and slapped one another on their hats, raising 
clouds of stifling dust. 

They hid their slim broum hands, which could send 

9 ^ 

a rifle bullet into the bull’s eye at half a kilometre, in the 
sleeves of their tattered coats. 

Baril had not yet finished when Bekmet suddenly in- 
tervened. 


‘“The automobile, that devil’s bullock cart, was made 
by man, may he be glorified, but what man did not make 
is the laughing tree, which is called kassak. Such a tree 
could be made only by Allah.” 

The men turned to Bekmet and their eyes lit up. 

Bekmet launched into one of his stories. 

‘This happened in the aul of Varun-Kala,” he said, 
paying no heed to Baril ’s frown of annoyance. “You listen 
too. This actually took place and I was a witness to it. 
I stopped in that aul on my way to Mecca. And I was going 
to Mecca because I m no worse than those dervishes W'ho 
lick their holiness off the Prophet’s coffin together with 
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the dust. In those days tsarist officials still rode about the 
auls, and Shah Seiid-Asfendiar resided in our Khiva. 

“The Russian officials went about collecting money. 
You gave them five rubles a year, and in twenty years you 
could sail to Medina, and there join the crowd of True Believ- 
ers making the pilgrimage to Mecca. The boat wailed for 
you; it would not leave until it had gathered as many passen- 
gers as there are sheep in a crowded pen. I gave five rubles 
a year too, for I wanted to be a holy man, a hadji, and wear 

a green turban on my foolish head. 

“And so I received my papers and a boat ticket, and 
on the way to Ashkhabad I stopped for the night in the 
aul of Varun-Kala, at the house of a redheaded man by 
the name of Khushet. All evening I told him about Mecca 
and Yemen, where coTee blossoms, and in the hills tall 


palms rustle their leaves. The heart of a True Believer cannot 
withstand such temptations. Khushet was green with envy 
all evening. Then another guest rode up in a new bullock 
cart drawn by a fine horse to spend the night in Khushet s 

house. ... 

‘‘Before going to bed, Khushet said: I shall think it 

over. Perhaps I shall come with you to Mecca and see the 

evening star shining over the black rock of the Prophet. 
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‘You will be doing a fine deed,’ I said, and went to sleej3. 

I awoke at night to hear someone walking past my ^d. 

“‘Who is there?’ I asked. , . ^ , 

“‘Sleep,’ replied Khushet. ‘I am looking for a fire to 

'‘^‘‘‘‘lu’^hrLtrning he greeted me cheerfully and said that 
he was going to Mecca too, and that he would catch «P ‘ 
me in Krasnovodsk. He was as good as his word. From Krasn 
vodsk we travelled together along the great route, praying 

and hardly partaking of food. 

m H* ^ Y 
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Ai, what didn’t we see 


! We saw’ cities where there 


were as many people as there are grains of sand in the desert. 

We saw Istanbul, and we sailed many seas. 

“In Mecca we slept in a caravanserai with pilgrims 

from Baluchistan, India and Tripoli. I did not sleep a single 

nit^ht, listening to the noise of the crowd, the chanting o 

tho.se in prayer and the bellowing of hundreds of came s. 
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‘‘Five times I had the joy of kissing the black rock of 
the Prophet. 

“On the third night a man from Oman came to our cara- 
Avanserai with a sack of dry branches with shrivelled lit- 

tie berries. 

“He called out to everyone that he was selling branches 
of the laughing kassak tree to fill the hearts of the pilgrims 


with joy before Allah. 

“We bought the berries of this branch, and we each 
swallowed four seeds. Right away we felt tremendously 
happy ’ though w'e had just drunk Russian vodka. We 

laughed and danced and told indecent stories. Only toward 
morning did w^e fall asleep, and one of the tramps curse 
him and his whole black kin!— stole my slippers and bag 
of bread and olives from under Khushet’s head. 

“We returned home. On the way back I blessed Khu- 
shet, who had not spared his last coppers to visit the 

Prophet’s grave. 

“But no sooner had w'e entered the aul of \arun-Kala 


4r than the police came and arrested Khushet, and took him 
away to Ashkhabad. I was dumbfounded. I could not under- 
4 stand why a man bearing the name ofhadji, w^ho had cleansed 
hi mself of his past sins with fasting and prayer, should 
be treated in such a rough and undignified manner. 

“And what do you think I learned that day? It turned 
out that a month after w^e left, Khushet’s wife, a quiet, 
modest woman, told the authorities that Khushet had killed 
the guest who arrived that night on the fine horse. He had 
buried him outside the aul, sold the horse and cart in Ashkha- 
bad, and with this money had made his pilgrimage to the 
grave of the Prophet. So you see to what lengths a man can 
go out of veneration and faith!” 

With th is B^kmet finished his tale, and no one cou Id 
tell whether he was in earnest or joking. Baril glanced 
at him searchingly. The old man w'as not as simple as she 
had thought. She rose from her place at the fire and went 
to the crowded frame house where Khorobrykh had fixed 
« up a corner for her behind a sackcloth curtain. Guzar walked 
by her side, chuckling: the old man certainly did tell in- 
teresting stories! 
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“He’s a gay old fellow, a gay old fellow indeed!” he 
kept reiterating. “He could help you a lot.” 

“A fat lot he can help me!” Baril thought bitterly. 
“The devil take him and his help!” 

Guzar had learned to read Turkmenian and Russian, 
and had been begging Baril to open a school for Turkmenians 

ody would attend the school. 

Now the question of the school was settled. All they 
had to do was to invite a teacher from Ashkhabad. 


at the works. Everyb 


Khorobrykh and his assistant Kazansky’, a fair-headed 
technician who had become so sunburned that the parting 
in his hair seemed like a blood-red scar, both preferred 
to sleep in the open. The house was infested with phalangers 
and scorpions. There were less of them on the shore— —those 
vermin could not stand the sulphate. 

Khorobrykh and Kazansky spread their capes over 
the flat piles of sulphate and slept peacefully, providing 
a storm, or the dull cannonade of the surf, or a salt simoom, 
did not wake them. In such cases the camels Avould turn 


their hind quarters to the wind and bellow. 

Khorobrykh and Kazansky would jump up cursing, 
their eyes smarting from the acrid dust, and hide in the 

house. 

Baril also slept on the sulphate. At night it fln kered 
like blue tongues of flame. Her sulphate comb shone like 
the crystal bed in that fairy talc read so long ago and eom- 

pletely forgotten. 

“We must make Murad bathe in the gulf no less than 
ten times,” Khorobrykh said in his thick voice, puffing 
on his pipe. “Then nothing will remain of his rheumatism 
but its fame in the nomad camps. Comrade Baril, you’d 
better do something about it before they make a holy Turk- 
menian out of him; that would be a bit awkward, wouldn’t it? ' 
“I’m tired of vour jokes, ’ Baril responded good-na- 
turedly. “I’ll cure him just for spite. I made up my mind 

about it long ago.” 

Khorobrykh could not fall asleep for a long time, the 
following day they had to begin digging the tunnel. There 
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were not enough w’orkers, and the few they had were afraid 

to drive their picks into the marl. 

An old Turkmenian whom Khorobrykh had dubbed 
“Kin<^ Menelaus” was spreading the rumour that a wicked 
f,pirit lived in the marl and would cruelly punish everybody 

who dared to pierce the heart of the hill. 

Khorobrykh decided to send Guzar oif to the neighbour- 
in»y camps early in the morning to call the men out to work 
on the tunnel. He promised Guzar ten rubles for cv^e 
cruited kibitka. 

The Kara-Bugaz Sulphate Trust intended to follow up 
the Makhach-Kala experiment and commence basinization 
of sulphate at its northern section. 

For this a dried-up lake named Lake No. 6 (engineers 
in all latitudes have a passion for numbers) was chosen. 

Khorobrykh had to dig a canal linking the gulf with 
the lake, and a 130-metre tunnel through a small hill. Then 
a three-metre layer of Kara-Bugaz water would be pumped 
over the canal into the lake in the autumn. 

Three metres of w^ater were to give a sediment of fif- 
ty centimetres of niirabilite over an area of one square 
kilometre. The sultry winds and the blazing sun w^ere to 
turn the top layer of mirabilite in Lake No. 6 daily into 
a film of sulphate three centimetres thick. 

The sulphate lies evenly in lakes; its surface is as flat 
as a table, and therefore it can be scooped up by machinery. 
The trust had ordered tw^enty-four scoopers and was press- 
ing Khorobrykh to finish the work at the earliest possible 
date. 

The canal was completed before the appointed time, 
even though at first Kazansky shouted himself hoarse and 
spat himself dry trying to teach yesterday’s nomads how 
to hold a spade. They all held it off at arm’s length, back 
to front, and it was a piteous sight to see them sweating 
away and struggling w'ith that contraption of the devil. 

Presently they got the hang of it, however, and the work 
l)egan to hum. 

The canal stretched as far as the hill. In the morning 
Alenclaus had come up to Khorobrykh and mumbled 
that the workers, being True Believers, were refusing to 


destroy the hill, for Allah would cover the whole steppe 
with a black crust, and the genii of the hills would sweep 
the kibitkas and people into the water and drown them there, 

camels, belongings and all. 

“My dear old man,” Khorobrykh said in a thundering 

gather all the honourable men in your tent. I shall 


voice 


come* and talk to you about the genii of the hills. They say 
you know a w'^ord against leprosy, whereas I know a word 
against the genii of the hills. Allah has given to each accord- 
ing to his need: to a lizard its tail, to a mule its cars, and 
to a clever man the word that will save him from disaster.” 

“Menelaus” left. Baril was sure that Khorobrykh ’s 
“tricks” would get him nowhere. Kazansky suggested that 
they do without the workers and blow the hill up with dy- 
namite. Khorobrykh only laughed. 

^ T • 


After the very first explosion they’ll fold up their 
tents and flee to the desert, and you’ll never get them to 
come back, even if you drag a whole bargeful of Narzan 
mineral water over to tempt them with. You have to know 
how to approach them. I’m a Central Asian. You can de- 
pend on me.” . 

Khorobrykh ordered some green tea to be delivered 

“Menelans.” Without this sour, medicine-like drink, no 
serious business could he contracted. The tea cleare 

brain and did away with all fears. 

Next day, however, something happened y 

11 1 • I iV/fiiTEirl tind taken Baril s advice and 

upset all his plans. Murad had laKci 

vLe bathine in the gulf. And now he lay in his tent emit 
fing piercing shriek!. His body was burning unbearably 

from the caustic water of the Kara-Bugaz. 

The Turkmenians were alarmed. Bekmet 5 

standing over the dying man with his jagged razor, 

to let his bad blood, when Baril came running p. 

‘‘Awav with you!” she cried with such an air of corn- 
el i^Viat B kmet dropped his razor and his eyes began 
to roll with fear. “Away, you good-for-nothing! What do 

xrnii mean by cutting up a live man?” 

^ She lifted Murad ’s foot in its calico trouser-leg 
purje peonies blossomed over a pink ground, and bc„ 
it Tt the knee several times. The Turkmenians staggere 





back and held their breath . They expected to hear a thunder- 
ous snap, but there was not a sound. The silence was so 
deep that they could hear a camel champing some five score 


paces away . 

Murad stepped groaning. 

“Well?” Baril said triumphantly. “Bring him a buck- 
et of spring water anfif^det him wash himself. 

The Turkmenians’ faces registered horror. Here was 
the law of the desert, permitting only the face, hands and 
feet to be washed, being shattered by this woman with the 

glass machine on her nose. 

No one save Murad’s old woman so much as moved. 
She brought in the bucket of water. Everybody left the 
tent and listened in trepidation as Murad, groaning and 
calling on the Prophet, splashed about over an iron cauldron. 

Soon he emerged, fresh and pale from his first wash. 
Solemnly he walked over to Baril and bowed to the waist 
before her with his hands pressed to his breast. He felt like 
a young man who has just stolen his first bride. 


Baril laughed, turning to the engineer, 
who was getting ready to go to the council of elders. “Today 


Khorobrykh, 
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the October Revolution has begun at our works. The impor- 
tant thing is to get the nomads started. Once that’s done. 


ever^'thing will run as smooth as si Ik.” 

“I told you so,” replied Khorobrykh. 

As much as she tried, Baril could not remember Khoro- 
brykh ever telling her anything of the kind. 

“You’ll see, the Turkmenian women will soon be going 
to the strait to have their children. A lying-in hospital 
has already been opened out there. Do you know, a Turkmen- 
ian longshoreman at Kara-Bxigaz Port sold his tent and 
built a house out of plywood boxes. That is no less signifi- 
cant than Murad’s bath.” 

The council of elders lasted t\vo hours. First they drank 
green tea and spoke of the poor stand of grass in the Ada 
steppes, and about the sand completely burying the old 
caravan routes to Kungrad. Khorobrykh did not take part 
in the talk, but listened anxiously. Outside he thought 
he heard a strange noise. It sounded as if the Turkmenians 
were folding up their kibitkas. 
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Then Khorobrykh spoke about tunnels and compared 
them to the most innocent of wells in the hills. He appealed 
to the famed bravery of the Turkmenians, dwelt at length 
on the splendid transparent stone called glass that would 
be made out of sulphate and spoke of the flour which would 
be obtained for fertilizing the cotton plantations. 

Taibazar, a Turkmenian, was first to rise. 

“I will go. Give me an iron stick.” 

Niyazov, a Kazakh, got up next. 

‘‘But what about the charm?” Bekmet cried out in 
disappointment . 

To calm him, Khorobrykh declaimed the opening lines 
of the first poem that came to his mind. 

Say, uncle, ^tivas no matter trifling 

That Moscow mid the smoke fumes stifling, 

Was yielded to the French?* 


The old men stroked their beards and nodded their 
sheepskin hats. 

Khorobrykh went out and emitted a string of oaths. 
Baril was sure that Khorobrykh had gone too far and was 
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acting like a madman. Khorobrykh shrugged his shoulders. 
“Nonsense! Why do you guard the old fools against 

innocent jokes?” 

These Asiatic ways of doing things annoyed Baril, ut 
soon she stopped remonstrating: the dull thud of picks re- 
sounded at the base of the hill. 




We will crush the desert like a phalangcr, 

oif to the hill. 


Khoro- 


brykh muttered as he went 

It was the beginning of August, and the days were blaz- 
ing with an unbearable heat. The heat poured down m broad 
salt-white rivers. The dust stopped up the pores on the men s 
bodies. They were unable to perspire, and this brought on 
a stifling sensation that led in turn to acute dizziness. Ihe 
blood thickened. Khorobrykh began to feel its weight m 
his body. It seemed as though glue were hardening in his 

veins. 


* The first lines of Lermontov’s Borodino, included 


in school readers. — 


Trans. 
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The Turkmenians rawned at the hill. The heat seemed 


to drive them into a frenzy. The impact of their 
iless. Nobody gave any more thought to 


was 



of the hills. 

They laughed at “King Menelaus” behind his hack and 
called him a coward. 

The old men crawled up to the tunnel and sat in its 
shade to watch a scene of seething activity unprecedented 
in the desert. Thev sat there and said that when the tun- 
nel was finished they ought to remove their kibitkas to Bek- 
Tash, because the “man with the wooden narghile” (as 
they called Khorobrykh, who was never to be seen without 
his pipe) wanted to build a railroad between the northern 
section and Bek-Tash. They said that the Russians were 
sending down collapsible houses, which would never be 
infested with fleas as are the kibitkas, and that Moscow 
had ordered all the Turkmenian children to be taught gram- 
mar, and that industrial plants would soon be going up 
iti the desert. And a city as beautiful as Khiva would be 
built. 

Baril was right — they had got the nomads started. 

The rich imagination of the desert folk was compos- 
ing legends about all the innovations on the shores of the 
Kara-Bugaz. 

“King Menelaus” groaned and complained — they were 
saying that in a few decades the desert would blossom out 

into gardens and that spring water would sparkle in the 
cotton plantations. 

The woman with the glass machine on her nose had 
told them that people were already learning how to make 
rain and that abundant and invigorating showers would 
soon be pouring down over the desert. Allah had made u 
luibtake and had had him, ^^Menelaus, ’ born too early. 
Now he would have to die without ever seeing his native 
desertland blossoming like the shores of happy Meshed-i-Sar. 

Menelaus had been to Meshed-i-Sar, on the Persian 
coast, in his youth, and all his life had kept telling every- 
body about its orange groves, and about the forests of nut 
trees hanging over the sea like the rich rugs hanging over 
the balconies of houses during the national festivals. 
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Meslietl-i"Sar !*’ he Mould exclaim, and cry from Mcak- 
ness, trying to picture his homeJand — the M’^ells of Suili — 
surrounded hy groves of plane trees and rustling grasses. 

Day hy day life became less and less comprehensible 
and afforded rich food for reflection and conjectures. 

A strange machine w^as brought to the gulf. It dug up 
the gulf bottom. Then a second machine came which ^vas 
to suck the thick waters up from the bottom of the gulf 
and pump them into the canal leading to Lake No. 6. Kha- 
kim barked at the new machines for two days. Then he 

went mad and was shot by Guzar. 

And then a haiga "^vas announced. The idea had come 

to Khorobrykh during one of his sleepless nights. 

“We will start a competition in the sands,” he u^arned 

Baril one morning W’^ith an enigmatic smile. 

Baril looked at him suspiciously: again this clever albeit 
mad engineer w^as up to some mystification. ^Ji'hat sort of 
competition could he be talking about with the thermometer 

at 65 degrees Centigrade above? 

Lately, Baril had been occupying herself with the 

Turkmenian women. Almost all of them had some neglected 

disease or other. At thirty the Turkmenian women were 

already old; they stopped bearing children and covere 

their smelly mouths with kerchiefs. 

The work in the tunnel was coming to an end. me wo 

parties at each end w^ere closing in on each other an 
^ ^vas at this point 


scheduled to 


that Khorobrykh 


meet any day 

announced 


now. 
baiga 


a 


to be held in the 


A baiga ia a contest of crack horsemen. One of the rtders 
carries a sheep, and tJie tv inner is the one who 

from him while riding at top speed and i, 

to the jury’s tent, keeping well out of reach of his ho p 


Khorobrykh had decided that the Turkrnenians 
be made to grasp the conception of competition only 
way of comparison. And so he called shock work a 6aig«. 
The best w’^orker, the best labourer of the lot, wou f ^ . 
one to break through the last layers of marl and to thrust 
his hand through the gap to the men on the other side. 
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Six volunteers were placed at each end, and the baign 
commenced. The oldsters crept gingerly into the tunnel, 

since theirs was the final word. 

The work w'as accompanied by whistles, shouts and 

laughter. Each large chunk of marl broken oflf the Mall 
gave rise to terrific excitement. The hill hummed and shook. 

Baril drove the children away from the entrance to 
tunnel, Mhere the men Mere shouting so frenziedly tn« 
it seemed they were fighting to the very death. Baril laughed 
as she dragged the children away. Beads of perspiration 
kept trickling doMn her tired face and finally SMept the 
pince-nez off her nose. It fell to the ground and broke. The 
rhildren dashed aw'ay. Just then the tunnel resounded with 
such a terrible roar that Baril gave a violent start and 
stopped looking for the broken bits of glass. 

The tM’o parties had met. Guzar had broken through first. 
By evening the tunnel M'as finished. 

The old men returned home greatly excited. The baiga 
in the tunnel had reminded them of their youth and the 
races held on the Mangyshlak chalk plateaus. Everybody 
M as surprised that Guzar had broken through first and not Niya- 
zov, M^ho was considered the strongest of all the labourers. 

Baril squinted and smiled in confusion. The Mdiole 
gulf M"as M’rapped in a mist in M^hich the lost stars, and 
the campfires, and the red coals in Khorobrykh’s pipe, 
wandered, and the M'ater and the blue sulphate shimi^red. 

Her near-sightedness made the familiar places look like 
the stage settings of a gay play. 

Guzar M^as given the first certificate to be issued at the 
section, informing all and sundry that he was the best shock 
worker and labourer along the entire shore. 

Guzar hid the paper inside his shirt and M'eut oil’ to 

drink green tea M'ith the old men — a great honour accorded 
only the finest horsemen. 

Khorobrykh could not restrain himself from Mritiiig 
ail appeal to the nomads that very evening. He M^auted to 
dispatch it to the neighbouring camps so as to recruit M'ork- 
ers for the new’^ narrow-gauge railroad. 

A line thirty kilometres long was to be built from the 
section to the shore of the Caspian, where a wharf had been 


built on Bek-Tasli when the gulf was in the hands of the 
Daghestau Lights Glassworks. Now the sulphate was trans- 
ported to the sea on Turkmenian boats. Th is was very ex- 
pensive — fifteen rubles per ton. The boats spent days at 
a time near the sand bar, waiting for the storms to abate. 
During gales the bar was very dangerous; the shore in the 
vicinity of the strait was black with the flotsam of wrecked 
rowboats and schooners. 

“Nomads!” Khorobrykh wrote. “Soviet power has ruled 
that our country be turned into flowering fields and gar- 
dens. In the Kara-Bugaz we have begun to extract a wonder- 
ful salt out of which glass is made and food to produce bump- 
er harvests of grapes, cotton and sorghum. 

“Nomads! Fold up yotir tents and go to Lake Ala-Tepe, 
where you will be given water and food. Abandon your 
wanderings over the dead wastes and become workingmen, 
for new times have come. Everything is mortal, and the 
old life is dying. Do not believe what the long tongues of 
the old men are babbling — they have grown mean from theii 


unhappy life.” 

In the morning Guzar again galloped off to the camps 

in the neighbourhood, and in the evening of the next day 

the first camels, loaded w'ith camel s-hair wadding, bent 

sticks and children, solemnly trod along the barren shores 

in the direction of Ala-Tepe. , . , v 

Baril arranged a meeting of the workers in honour o 

Gnzar’s certificate. For the first time the timid women came 

to the meeting. They sat in the hack, afraid even of whis- 

Baril searched a long time in her suitcase for a spare 
pince-nez, did not find it, grew upset and came Ute to the 

the hlfck circle of Turkmenians did not stir. Old Bekmet 
was again telling one of his tall stories, but it was evidently 
a particularly fascinating one, for even Guzar could not 
tear his eyes away from the old mumbling mouth. 

Baril drew' near and listene<|o Bekmet was in the mi • 

* - 

die of his story. 

Baril was not fond of legends. Those who have been 
to the East treat the famous Eastern legends with great 



reserve. Idle story tellers have a legend to explain the name 
of everv' lake, city and river of Central Asia. 

But Bekmet’s legend was out of the ordinary. Rock- 

hack and forth, he related. 

^ . So he said to Faireddin: ‘Here people boast oi 

their rich wheat and sweet grapes, of their leather and soft 
wool, of their tall forests and tasty fish. And what are the 
riches of your land?’ Faireddin remained silent. Lenin again 
spoke. ‘Here everybody has come to the congress in Moscow, 
and each has spoken about his country, but you alone say 
nothing. Say your word, friend, do not be afraid. What 
do the people do in your country, what do you expect from 
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“Faireddin began to weep. He stretched his arms out 
10 the windows, and there, outside, tall grasses were grow- 
ing by the river, and the wind drifting into the palace bore 
with it the fragrance of luxuriant trees, called limes. 

“And 80 Faireddin said: ‘Comrade, what can I, an old 
Turkmenian of the tribe of Abdall, say to all of you? What 
il can we expect from time, when time steals from us the last 
^ drops of water in the wells and buries yesterday’s vineyards 
under sand? I am from the country which is called Ust- 
^ Urt, and also the Kara-Kum. We are rich in poverty and 
thirst, in sand and salt. You, ioldash, think about the happi- 
ness of the destitute, and we think about water. But there 
is no water! Allah has dried our land to a depth of ten el- 
bows, and even the rain dries before it reaches the earth. 
Rivers flow beneath the sands, but their waters are as bit- 
ter as the skin of a Persian orange. Our land has been declin- 
ing ever since the davs of Tamerlane. What can we do, 
comrade? Below us all the lands are occupied, above us 
all the lands are occupied, and there is no place for us on 
earth. You are great, you are powerful. You are a big man 

and you have a sensitive ear and a keen eye, but how’ can 
• • 

you help us Turkmenians: That is Avhy I keep silent at the 
great congress.’ 

“Then Lenin laughed and replied to the old fool Fai- 
^ reddin: ‘What Allah cannot do and Tamerlane cannot do, 
the Bolsheviks can do, Faireddin.’ 

“Fa ireddiii shook his head. 
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If 


you walk with a hunchback,’ he replied. 



do not stand to your full height, that his hunch might not 


be conspicuous. If you speak with a man from the Kara- 


Kuin, then do not 



_ 1 at him and do not promise him 

the impossible.’ 

Thus replied Faireddin and went oft' in vexation. 






But the miracle did happen. At the approach of au- 


tiiinii the rumour reached Faireddin ’s tent that many engi 


neers had come to Khorezm, and that many machines, look- 


ing like camels of iron, had come; that cement was being 
unloaded from boats and that the Bolsheviks intended to 


pour water into the ancient bed of the Amu Darya, called 
the Uzboi, which had been dry for thousands of years. The 
Uzboi 'winds away from the river into the most waterless 
part of the desert, ten days’ travel by caravan. 

*^Faireddin laughed at the childishness of the Bolshe- 
viks. They did not know that here the Uzboi had a bed of 
firm sand, and there a bed of sand that sucks in water like 
a thousand oxen who have not drunk for three days. You 
could pour a whole sea into the Uzboi, and yet the sand 
would soak it up in the space of an hour, leaving only dead 
fish and a bitter foam on the surface. You cannot conquer 
the desert, and it was not for nothing that camels and saA- 
saul were created. Faireddin laughed, but the Bolsheviks 
kept digging their canal and building a dam. They poured 
cement over those parts of the Uzboi that were covered 

with shifting sands. 

“And then came the day of great triumph. The clear 
waters of the Amu rushed into the Uzboi, and the sand did 

not steal a single bucketful. 

“In a few years the sands will be covered with cotton 

and grapes, karagachi and dates. The impoverished land, 
dry as the tongue of a dog perishing of thirst, will drink 
water as men drink wine. 

“Faireddin slaughtered a ram, treated everybody, cried, 
and gave the little children his green turban to play with, 
the one he had bought in Mecca where he had shed many 
a tear on the black rock of the Prophet. And now the old 
fool Faireddin has the job of distributor of water at the 
nc^\' canal, and he walks about proudly, like a camel, for 
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a camel thinks he is more clever than man because he looks 
down on him from above. 

When Bekmet had finished, the Turkmenians glanced 
^mutely at Baril. They were waiting. 

‘ . “Comrades:” she said, choking on a lump in her throat. 
“Comrades, I cannot tell you anything better than Bek- 

met.” -n .1 1 j 

Then Bekmet rose. He bowled low' to Baril, touched 

the hard croimd with his shrivelled fingers, and said with 

, r^ 

“You should not have been angry at me, woman. Clever 

people say: ‘When a country flourishes it gives birth to 

bards and heroes, and when it dies it giv'es nought but dust 

and many officials.’ You have been born to be heroes, and 

“'kjam a stupid old bard.” 

y Baril returned home and blew her nose for a long time 
■ behind her curtain. Khorobrykh feigned sun>rise and asked 
her where she had managed to pick up a coM: His questions 
ended in her bursting out from behind the curtain in a fine 

a 

rage. 

“Go to the dcv'il!” she cried. “You boast that you ve 
made an excavmtor out of some nasty kerosene drums. You’d 
really think you were a genius! Was it worth studying to 
become an engineer for that! The whole lot of you are not 
worth the old liar Bekmet alone.” 

“Comrade Baril,” replied Khorobrykh. “Y^ou are under- 
mining my authority. I have appointed Bekmet foreman. 
By |he way, do you know that he used to be a wandering 
minstrel?” 

* 

, ^That evening Baril took a long walk up the beach. The 
Jl&s that had looked liko little grains through the lenses 
of her pince-nez now glimmered in the water of the gulf 
like misty lanterns. 

She recalled the ev'ents of that day and smiled at the 
gulf. It lay soundless at her feet. The threads of the stars’ 
reflections seemed like the luminous tracks of mirabilite 
crystals slovdy falling to the bottom. Hundreds of grey 

butterflies, smelling of bitter wormwood, fluttered about 
her and tickled her face. 
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NATURE’S GROSS MISTAKE 
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In the CASPIAN Sea Sailing Directions compiled in 1877 
we read: “There is no spring water on the whole of the 
littoral from Mangyshlak to Atrek, with the exception of 
the Balkui spring located on the heights in the northern 
part of the Gulf of Krasnovodsk. This spring, however, 
yields such a ridiculously small amount of water that it 
would not be worth mentioning it if it did not happen to 

l)e the only one on the entire littoral. 

There are maps appended to the Sailing Directions, 

in which the Gulf of Kara-Bugaz is marked by a white 


spot. 


/ • 

In the Large Soviet Encyclopedia we learn that water 
is to be found in the deserts around the Kara-Bugaz only 
in the spring, in small clayey pools. The nomads water 
their cattle in these pools. But they dry up quickly, and 
the nomads hasten to drive their herds north to the grassy 

plains near Temir. 
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The scientists are quite polite in describing the ^'^^ter 
in the wells found in the vicinity of the Kara-Bugaz: the 
water is comparatively fresh,” “saline,” “disagreeable to 
the taste.” But sometimes they also declare, more resolute- 
ly: “putrid,” and “unfit for drinking. 

The travellers of old wrote of blossoming oases in t ese 

places. Though their stories are legendary and vague, as 
I the entire history of the Oriental countries, there should 

be a grain of truth in them. n i +1 Tran<spfm- 

Finally, Semenov-Tyan-Shansky called the Tiansca. 

pian deserts lands bereft of their water. m,nw.rous 

dead wills scattered about in the hills along the shore of 
the gulf. There is nothing at the bottom of these wel s nov^ 

^^'\n 1927, an engineer named Ronkin found several splen- 
did dry wells near Cape Umchall. Their walls were faced 
with smoothly-polished stone. Near them lay stone water 
„g troughs. Vart of the wells on the southern shore had 

® T*rov« hptween the Yomuds ana tne 

been ruined during the wars net^Necii me 


Kazakhs, 






* « 
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When the Kara-Bugaz Suluhate Trust came to the gulf, 
there was no fresh water there. Only on Northern Spit were 
some wells having a small quantity of good water found. 
^The fresh water lay on top in a thin layer and had to be 
jjremoved with the greatest caution: the slightest shaking ren- 
dered it salty at once. Similar wells near Cape Bek-Tash 
yield twenty-five thousand buckets of water a day. 

Both the trust, which in 1931 had already extracted 
five hundred thousand tons of sulphate and built its first 
s ni all settlement (complete w'ith asphalted sidewalks) near 
the strait, and the future chemical works, needed water. 
Nature’s gross mistake, in robbing the world’s richest de- 
posits of that “periodic mineral” — mirabilite — of water, 
had to be corrected. 

A search was begun for water. At first the undertaking 
f-eemed completely hopeless. Even the maps of these places 
give off a thirsty dryness. 

The nomads know that in the yellow sands there is al- 
ways water. It only has to be brought out. A nomad dying 
4 of thirst tries to reach the nearest yellow sands, where water 
is almost always to be found near the surface. But the clayey 
. stretches are deadlv. There is never anv W'ater there. 

There are large expanses of vcllow sands on Cape Um- 
rhall. H ere, at a depth of no more than seventy metres, 
wet, fr^i-water sands were discovered. 

In ti le Bolshiye Balkhany Hills, sixty kilometres south- 
east of the gulf, excellent fresh springs yielding twenty- 
five thousand cubic metres of water a day have been dis- 
covered. The "works will require eighty- five thousand cubic 
metres daily, liow'ever. The Bolshiye Balkhany Hills are 
hardly explored. There should be much more than tw'entv- 
five thousand cubic metres of water there. In these hills, 
besides, the spring rain w^aters can easily be checked by 
siTMll dams, which wmuld almost treble the w^ater supply. 

Old manuscripts recorded from the W'ords of caravan 
^vleaders say that in the ravines of Karyn-Yaryk, in the north- 
. eastern corner of the gulf, there are springs W'^here one may 
water a hundred and twenty camels. There is every ground 


m 
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to believe that these abundant subterranean sources will 
be discovered there. 

The past calls down to the present. The leaders of the 
caravans traversing the routes from Kunpad to the Emba 
left notes behind for their colleagues, thinking in the sim- 
nlicitv of their hearts that caravans would keep crossing 
the deserts for thousands of years to come. Now these notes 
are being deciphered, and the researchers chuckle as they 
figure out how much water a camel can drink and, con- 

seuuentlv, the size of the ancient sources. , 

^ Our 'chemists, working on the artificial dehydration of 

Kara-Bugaz mirabilite according to Leblanc s method have 

discovered that enough good fresh water is o “ 

by-product to alleviate considerably the water famine 

both the chemical works and the first Socia is i y g 
up in the desert. A section of this city has already been 

Voiilf it is called Port Kara-Bugaz. 

Still there is not enough water. There is enoug or 

the future population of the Kara-Bugaz, but 

rhemical works. Therefore, it is proposed to bu Id g 

distilleries This will be best. The distilleries wi 

on le w:;te gases of the works and will raise production 

costs by no more ".*'®;j;^j„/brackish sea wa- 

are coming ^ tL water of the Caspian will 

" “%Tt the works, and there will also be plenty of good 

a-er afforded by the sources mentioned above. 

The water problem 

ists. The minority <^towne sulphate should be ex- 

tracted on the gulf, but processed ‘“^Daghes^taujh p 
ists laugh at the jack of greenery, the 

The ‘-kofwa«r, the lackof^iue^_^^^^^^ 

fierce heat-all th „ specialists, 

them Fortunately, there a J specialists won out. 

They asserted that the -o*; f costs arc two 

Buf^az and nowhere else, hven it piouic 


or three per cent higher, what can this mean in the face 
of the enormous political and cultural significance the 
works will have in conquering the desert lands of the 
. U.S.S.R. and in industrializing Turkmenistan? 

On the contrary, say the specialists who disdain pro- 
^ fessional mistrust, the surmounting of those great difficul- 
ties, the necessity of wrenching water, coal, oil and phosphor- 
ites from the desert all speak in favour of building the works 
on the Kara-Bugaz. The w'orks will deal the desert a mortal 
blow. The extraction of w^ater and oil and the mining of 
coal will cause oases to spring up around the W’^orks, whence 
a methodical ofiTensive against the sands wilf be launched. 
The oases will grove, the sands will retreat, and the regions 
that have lost their water will win it back again from the 
desert. Possessing water, these sun-flooded regions can be 
brought to an unparalleled state of prosperity. 

While the hydrographers are poring over ancient docu- 
ments in their search for water in the sands of Umchall, 
in the Bolshiye Balkhany Hills, in the ravines of Karyn- 
i Yaryk and on the shore of Cape Bek-Tash, real water is 
being transported from Baku in the holds of steamers. 

The trust rebuilt the holds -of two steamers of the Casp- 
^ ship (Caspian Shipping Line), the Poltoratsk and the Islam, 

' for the transportation of veater. But the Caspship — the 
name sends a shudder through every one of the trust’s em- 
ployees — fears the gulf as scorpions fear fire. It sends the 
Poltoratsk and the Islam out on the Persian routes, leaving 
the water to be carried in the filthy, kerosene-smelling 
holds of the Frunze and the Dzerzhinsky, The Caspship 
would not stop to think twice before abandoning the whole 
of the Kara-Bugaz to a waterless fate. There have been 
cases when it caused the daily veater ration of the trust’s 

workers to be reduced from two buckets to a quarter of a 

bucket. 

The Frunze and the Dzerzhinsky are two amazing steam- 
ers that haven’t the slightest idea where thev are sailing 
and why. 

^ ^ vvaited ten days in Krasiiovodsk for the Frunze to 

come and take me to the Kara-Bugaz. All this time she was 
wandering about somewhere oif Hassan-Kuli, and nobody 




ill the whole wide world could say when this Flying Dutch- 
man would sliow up in the Krasnovodsk waters. 

The port master sympathized with me mournfully. 1 
soon became a permanent fixture in the offices of the port 

authority. 

I have a suspicion that my absence was felt by the o ce 
employees as acutely as would be the absence, say, of the 
Turkmenian w^atchman who had been sitting on the offices 
doorstep for the last ten years. They grew used to me. They 
addressed me bv my first name. I knew all the port news 
and made a careful study of the board carrying the 
ominous sign “Warnings to Seafarers,” on which the weather 

reports were posted. 

I arrived at the firm conclusion, w^hich was later corro^ - 
orated by experience, that in the Caspian there are on \ 

three calm days a year. i i , 

Finally I was roused one night and informed with grea 

excitement that the Frunze had arrived. I dashed out to 
the wharf, only to hear the mate on duty remark “ » 
drawl that they weren’t sure yet whether they weie g g 
to the Kara-Bugaz. Perhaps they would put oil B^u 
and get their tanks cleaned. In the morning earne 
the Frunze was going to Baku. Evil tongues 
my ear that the Caspship sailors were fond of clean g . 

tanks for no simple reason. ^vrJiinpd bv 

the fact that all the men were from Baku and that the 
temptations of Baku life were as supermagnets to t e 

\gain I frequented the port offices, with the 
cnee that this time I was waiting not for the Frunze but 
for the Poltoratsk, which was drifting around off t 

rngh umt the A'horotsk migL also change her 

cTurre, and that I’d better go to Baku and wait there, w ere 

Again” I rtudi”ed the ttorm warnings and answered the 
1 the man on duty when that worthy soul was ab- 

sent. My hand ached for two weeks ^ 

Jiad to be ground like an organ, firs ' S 


and when that hand was tired, with the left. After abonl 
a half hour of this the telephone operator w'ould shout 


A 




through the receiver: 




Where’s the fire ? 






Hang up 







That is how the Caspship served the Kara-Bugaz. In 
it put the Yan in the gulf. The Fan, which carried 
a dred<^e, ran aground on the shallow’^s and could not he re- 
moved. Tims she remained stranded for seven months, eaten 
to shreds by the corrosive waters. The holes in her sides w'ere 
filled in with cement, but the water soon ate into that too. 

The rust fell off the ship in large chunks. 

Aluminum is the only metal the Kara-Bugaz waters 
cannot corrode. Iron vessels can save themselves only by 
being constantly on the move. A stop for any length of time 
will immediately lead to corrosion of their hulls. 

The Caspship was so frightened by what happened to 
the Vflii that it removed the dredge from the gulf. The dredge 
Jiad been used so that the salt suction machine (the one 
that was supposed to pump water into Lake No. 6) could 
be set up nearer to the shore. The dredge sailed away, even 
though it had only three hundred more metres to dig up. 
Three hundred metres of pipes had to be laid to the salt suc- 
lion machine, and the water was pumped through them into 
the canal. The pipes greatly diminished the capacity of the 
machine. Instead of three metres of water, it was able to 


pump only thirty centimetres into the lake. The panicky 
llight of the Caspship from the gulf disrupted the work of 
basinization, w'hich had been started with so much diffi- 
culty. 

The Caspship sent a commission of captains dowm to 
investigate the famous bar — the bane of the Kara-Bugaz. 
In the summer of 1931 the bar had become so shallow that 
e\'en motor boats could not pass across it. The captains 
proposed digging through the bar, but the chemists protest- 
ed. They said it w^as a natural regulator of the flow of wmter 
from the Caspian Sea into the gulf. The chemists held that 
deepening the bar wmuld inevitably lead to a change in the 
flow of the Avater, thus breaking up the regime of the Kara- 
Bugaz, Avhich in turn might unfavourably affect the precipi- 
tation of mirabilite. The seamen then proposed building 
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a ship canal and sluice from the strait to the Kara-Buga/., 
detouring the bar. 

A special commission was appointed by the Academy 
of Sciences to solve the question. It decided that deepening 
the bar would not necessarily cause any changes m the prop- 
erties of the Kara-Bugaz waters, since these properties are 
conditioned not only by the flow of water froin the sea, but 
also bv the subsoil waters, the soil surrounding the gu , 
the chemical processes taking place in this soil, the tempera- 
ture of the air, and several other factors. 


Early in the spring of 1931 a conference on the Kaia- 

Buo-az was convened in Moscow. 

'’ 4 . heavy fog hung over the city, and through it an icy 

drizzle pouLd Lwn. In the chilly greyness "Tk 

day, men scorched hy the Kara-Kum sun ascended the daik 

rostrum and spoke of the strange gulf t**®* ’"sfr^Sitirn 

steamine amid the salt marshes, ny the harsh Sarmatian 

iavers of Ust-Urt. Hundreds of photographs lay scattered 
over the tables. It was as if the 

stroke, so dazzlingly white were the sands, the skj, the 
The conference on the Kara-Bugaz was 

tine, strictly industrial, hut I^Ick 

uar council preparing to P 33 a„d 

on the desert, to declare a relentless «ai on g 

_ A 'I ■ -m -■ *nr« 


intolerable mistakes of conference all 

I had “y ,cith the brown 

rst 7the”Lha Lids and the salt of the Kara-Bugaz; 
they were famt and btared 

old J ‘though she were being tugged from be- 

sh.p a rudder. It was difficult to write. The 

steward cast sidelong glances at me and said in 

10 the scrubwoman: 

- A 


“A calculator. midnight, until the steward 

i sat oy y loneer and began to turn out the 

lights in a huff and slam the heavy portholes shut. 


I added to my notes scraps of conversation heard on the 
Kara-Bugaz. This done, the notes read as follows: 

“The industrial development of the Kara-Bugaz, the 
^ founding of a large new industrial centre on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian, will greatly influence the entire eco- 
nomic setup and the entire life of Turkmenia. Nine-tenths 
of her territory is buried under the sands of the Kara-Kum. 
We w ill put into practice the slogan of the Party on industri- 
alization of the border regions.**' 


“The Gulf of Kara-Bugaz is a sea of white gold. 





» 


‘^The Kara-Bugaz workingmen are nomads. The produc- 
tivity of their labour is still, low. This year two thousand 
nomads were recruited for steady jobs. Seventy nomads have 
acquired the knowledge and experience of skilled workers.” 

0 

“The Kara-Bugaz lives its own chemical life, distinguish- 
able from that of the Caspian Sea. It is conditioned not 
only by the influx of the Caspian w^aters through the strait. 
It is conditioned by its own chemical process, in which 
its ^uhsoil waters, its relief, its soil and the biochemical proc- 
esses taking place in this soil inevitably participate.” 

“Besides mirabilite, the w’^aters of the Kara-Bugaz con- 
tain tens of millions of tons of bromide; not far from the shore 

lie deposits of coal, barite, sulphur, lime, phosphorites and 
celestine.” 


“Despite the incredible difficulties of the road. Profes- 
sor Ilyinsky did not spare himself and dragged himself to 
the Kara-Bugaz wastes to set the process of basinization 

going. He made the dangerous lournev on camel, on foot 
and by sea.” 

Speech by a Party functionary: 

4 \^e shout about the Kara-Bugaz. We say big words 

and big words squared, i.e., big words about big words. 
But all nhis w ill remain a cacophony of words if the mo- 


bilization of forces, cadres, and funds for 

zation of these loud and pretty-sounding words do not folio 

*“We 'mitt' launch the construction of a research base 
on the Kara-Bugaz at once, without losing a single day. 

Objection by an old professor, very estimable albeit choleric: 

“Founding a scientific base on the Kara-Bupz is so 
complicated a matter that nobody ^ 

woTers must have good conditions and be supplied with 
instruments, a library and chemicals. 

Party functionary's reply to the professor that put an end 

to the polemic: 

“I do not want to be understood as saying ‘^at je^^^ll 
take fine scientists and send them ® without 

Tny rderwear. That’s a very naive way of looking at it. 

There are indications that ‘^e jv^ters of 




“There are „£ other seas, can be 

utilized in a number of “'^"®***“* P ^^ter can really 

Kara-Bugaz works. If it turns ou h „ 

be used in industrial processes, then t g 

I . in revive the Kara-Bugaz. The Kaia 
“It is our duty to revive tn thousand. 

?rftoge'ro^the“Kara-ruga^“l‘“ 

1 1 cli'alitest doubts about the necessity 

“Nobody has the slightes . , Kara-Bugaz 

of developing the extraction of mirabilite 
on a grand scale. 


We 


tuust concentrate on the f “the" naUon- 

uots which will find ^’‘tensive apphcatioi 

al economy. Twenty-two used in industry 

phate. We all know that so^a ^ g g tye can 

in Europe, America, and at home. 


boldly say that in the near future the demand for soda in 

million tons. The second sul- 


the U.S.S.R. will reach two 


ust be organized is so 


phate product whose manufacture n 
ium silicate, the raw material for the glass industry. Then 

soda, sodium sulphate and several other 



have caustic 

chemical products. Sulphuric acid and sulphur (sulphate 
w'ill produce the tw'o side by side with soda and sodium 
silicate) will find wdde application in our country. On the 
Caspian we already have a consumer of sulphuric acid — the 

oil industry. 

In the future, the production of sulphuric acid may 
he linked with the production of fertilizer, primarily out 
of Mangyshlak phosphorites. Then there still >vill be the 
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export trade.” 


“Academician Andrusov w’^as the only man to traverse 
the eastern shore of the gulf, and he almost perished there. 
He could not find w*ater anywhere and barely escaped death.” 


“The Kara-Bugaz is inexhaustible. The annual amount 
of sulphate to be obtained there is enough to keep the en- 
tire chemical industry of the U.S.S.R. and Europe sup- 
plied for the next six hundred years.” 


“The construction of the Kara-Bugaz chemical works 
will cost sixty- five million rubles. It wull receive oil from 
Cheleken, Nebit-Dag (Neftedag) and Baya-Dag, and coal 
and phosphorites from Mangyshlak and Taur-Kyr. 

**The sulphate will be processed by the old l^blanc meth- 
od, the best in the conditions of the desert, since it requires 
very little water. An experimental plant is already being 
set up on the Kara-Bugaz to process sulphate according to 
this method. A town is springing up in the strait, and to the 
south and north of it two new’ seaports — Bek-Tash and Kar- 
shi- will be built. A railroad between the Sartas w’orkings 

and the sea has already been laid. Another is planned from 
Krasnovodsk to Karshi.” 

The conference deems it expedient to ask the Council 
of People s Commissars of Turkmenistan to accelerate the 
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opening of a health resort on the Kara-Bugaz for the work- 
ers of the Kara-Bugaz and other distriets, in order to stimulate 
the interest of the broad masses of the working people of 
the Soviet Union in the Kara-Bjgaz. 

* 

For the third time I was crossing the Caspian Sea, now 
on mv way back to Baku. 

Ora ship had delivered Shollar spring water to the Kara- 
Bugaz and was pervaded with the fresh smell of this water. 
She seemed to be sailing not over the sea but over a limpi 

fresh water lake and over the stats. 

A typical dazzling night shone all around. From the 

Persian coast a tepid wind blew over, as from the windows 
of a Cower shop left open for the night. It brought with it 
the scent of nut leaves tubbed between the fingers, of he y 
foliage and moist grainy sands. . , . „„ ,„j 

Beyond the stern the wake hummed, luminescent, and 

soon was lost in the midnight gloom. 

down into the distant, cooling sands. ^ f 

lent it a tense glare. In the west the stars twinkled in moist 
air, amid the vapours of the hills; it was as though a spaikli g 

liquid were rippling in ehemist from 

I was accompanied by Prokotyev g 
Moscow and a woman engineer, grey a » 

more like a doctor. tatiftn The wind ruffled 

The girl paced the deck in ag^atiom J^he^^ 

her black dress an ripp e j. jj . ^ jhe water. 

There teakettles clattered, hot water " /"P* ! 

and children laughed. There “ did on board 

a train. They did not heed the deep 

ship sailed smoothly w^st to the coast of Europ . 

The ship did not pitch or toss, but her heavy n 

„.t fpll srentlv with the breathing of the sea. 
and fell gently ^ territory. 


“Well here we ve *jv^^** i Uov_ 

„ , r ’ 'ri tft me “We’ve seen the sands and the bar 

the Kara-Bugae is. All this is so. But have we eneug im g 


nation to picture the future of these lands? It would he 
interesting to check up on it. Let us question our compan- 


ions. 


r> 


i- 
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The girl chemist replied without hesitation: 

“It will be hot and noisy and gay. Like in Baku on a 
holiday. I’m in love with the Caspian steamers. They’re 
painted such a nice yellow. A swarm of yellow ships w'ill 
smoke away in the two new' ports. Where w’ill they be built? 
That’s right, in Bck-Tash and Karshi. Khorobrykh will 

e first prize at an agricultural fair for his Kara-Bugaz 
melons — the most fragrant and juciest melons in the world. 
Wind motors will pump the thick water out of the gulf and 
fill the basins with it. Academician Jofle will put up his 


first solar machines, and you and I wdll go down to the port 
in the evenings and drink nice iced sodas and orange juice 
under the acacias. Trains bearing the sign: ‘Moscow^-Kara- 
Bjgaz I'ia Tashkent-Krasnovodsk’ will leave Moscow’s 
Kazan Station. A resort will be opened on the strait, for 
there is no better swimming place in the whole of the Soviet 
Union. I think that’ll do, won’t it?” 

The w^oman engineer thought of other things. 

^*You know,” she murmured, “yesterday a Turkmenian 

woman, the wife of Ussein, told me: ‘I want to wmrk in the 

Women's X^elfare Department, because women there become 

more clever than men.’ I grew up in the East. I came to 

the Kara-Bagaz just as the first typewriter began to click 

in the kibitka of the director of the trust. Two years have 

passed since then, but the gulf is already unrecognizable. 

And so I m thinking that things such as the future chemical 

works W'ill strike at the old East, at Islam, at this whole 

petrified life, like thunder. The works w'ill teach the people 

to read and WTite, wdll make them think, and w'ill expose 

and obliterate the horrors of the nomad state of existence. 

The nomads had a song which ran like this: ‘A nomad passes 

through life like dust. Nobody wants to know his name, 

nobody know's how much his sorrow' W'eighs.’ An end will 
be put to that.” 


Prokofyev said nothing. 


think 


hi 


9 * 
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“No," replied Prokofyev. “I don’t have to think of 
anything since reality will surpass all my conjectures an 
rwill feel ashamed of myself. I have no 

here is what I am thmking about. You mu ' 

of the inexorable law of entropy. It states that t 
energy is the only form of energy on this earth that diss 
Itef but all forms of energy turn into thermal energy. 
The Urth is constantly losing thermal ener^ as a result 
If radiation into the "cosmos. The famous English phys. 
cist Thomson, who discovered this law, c ose ,. . 

on the subject with funereal words. An 

T*. »hil will' b. “”T?, 

“But the Kara-Bugaz and all those deserts 
men will destroy the law of «“tr®py • there”— 

Ih llred and glowed with a oonflagmtion of sms and 

tve must make the deserts of ^“he energy of 

the first and foremost - from the cosmos, 

the sun, the very energy that we are rece g 

We will balance the loss. This “ the unen- 

the.laws of the e solar energy 

lightened. Here / ^^.^th and light, into any 

it, turn it into electricity, region will blossom 

other form of energy you please, a 

as the most luxuriant gardens 

have blossomed. desert, particularly if 

“It is hard to get the t monthly 

a man feels he is dmng j^rstand that your work in 

salary. The important thmg is to 

the desert is a deed of g ory, he ta^^ ,.^,„„ies 


50rt IS ^ 11 * 

^en-and that is what it ia the sea. So 

will drop off li ® vision. Remem- 

:r£ ie " Sw r/rr. 

r .f.. 

is a great deal indeed. 








We went to sleep in a cabin filled with the wind and the 
freshness of the sea. 

Visions of cities built of sparkling, opalescent glass 
pursued me all night. They arose from transparent seas, 
and their reflections in the mirrors of gulfs were piles of 
crystal and warm motionless lights. Over ^em glowed sum- 
mer dawns, dawns redolent of nut leave* rubbed between 
the fingers, of heavy foliage, of Shollar waters and Man- 
gyshlak wormwood. 

I awoke. Prokofyev was arguing w'ith the w*oman engineer 
about the properties of glass made of Kara-Bugaz sulphate. 
I went out on deck. We were rounding the Apsheron Light- 
house. Over Baku hung the fresh silence of night, and in the 
east, brushing aw^ay the stars, the sky swiftly spread its 
lofty sea blue above the Kara-Bugaz. Over the deserts of 
Khorezm a splendid new day, one of countless many, was 
rising. 
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THE WILD CAT 


To him who shall destroy a rat, death. 

j4n ancient law of MingreJia . 

T he wind cast in through the duhan window a handful of 
dust and dry rose petals. The palms began to sway, 
their green leaves fluttering nervously. They made a sound 
like the gritting of teeth. The smoke from the chimneys 
raced low over the flat streets of Poti, drowning the fra- 
grance of falling mandarin blossoms. The frogs in the town 
square stopped croaking. 

“It’s going to rain,” said the young engineer, Gabunia. 
He looked moodily out through the window. The glass 
bore the half-chalked-out legend: “Have a Bite.” 

The rain was moving slowly up from the sea. It spread 
over the water like heavy smoke, torn by white flashes- — 
screaming sea gulls. 

“It pours two hundred and forty days a year,” Gabunia 
added. 

“Fiery Colchis,” muttered Lapshin. “The British scien- 
tist Murray figured it out that every year the earth gets 

ninety cubic kilometres of rain. As far as I can see, all ninetv 
fall right here.” 

Gabunia was not impressed. 

The duhan keeper, a fat Gurian, wheezed asthmatica lly. 
JNothmg in the wide world mattered to him: not the engi- 
neers, lingering over their dinner; nor the old man with the 
staff, Artem Korkia, sitting glumly at an empty table; nor 
Becho, the self-taught migrant artist, nor even the approach- 
ing rain. He was sick with the heat and with his gloomy 


thoughts. He drove the flies from the 
Now and 


sticky wineglasses. 

again, he fingered the beads of his abacus. 


Bscho was doing a remarkable painting on the duhan 
w’all, in oils. The theme of his painting had been suggested 
by Gabunia. It depicted the Colchis of the future, when 
fragrant orange groves would bloom on what were now broad 
stretches of warm swampland. Golden fruits glowed like 
electric bulbs among dark foliage. Pink mountains steamed 
like smoke-crowned conflagrations. White steamers advanced 
through luxuriant growths of lotus blossom, and little boats 
carried women and girls in holiday attire. Mingrelians in 
felt hats and riding breeches banqueted in the groves. And 
an old man in a Circassian coat, his long, curly hair framing 
the face of Leonardo da Vinci, stood with his arms out- 
stretched towards this childish landscape. 

“Where ’d he get hold of Leonardo?” Lapshin asked. 

Gabunia flushed. 




From me. 
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he said. “Why not?' 

his shoulders 


Lapshin shrugged 
Slow raindrops beat heavily against the sidewalks. The 
duhin began to fill up with people seeking shelter from the 
rain. They dropped their eyes as they greeted the duhan 
keeper, embarrassed because they did not order. They all 

looked with interest at Becho’s painting. 

table to table. The 


ild 


A buzz of admiration passed from 
people clicked their tongues, amazed at the skill of this 

and unassuming man. 

Noting the general enthusiasm, the duhan keeper sulkily 
dumped some cornmeal porridge and fried fish onto a plate, 
and poured a glass of tart wine. This he handed to Becho. 

It was the artist’s daily wage. 

Becho rinsed his hands with wine, and ate his meal. 
Then he sighed and sat back, with closed eyes, resting. Tak- 
ing in the murmured praises, he thought to himself that 
the duhan might be co-operative, but just the same the boss 
was cheating him. The food wasn’t anywhere near what 
had been agreed. 

The rain grew louder, drowning out the voices of the 
people in the duhan. Water poured noisily through rain- 
pipes and pounded against closed windows. There was a hur- 





« 

ried pattering of raindrops on walls and signboards, like 
the hammering of a m^Tiad tiny carpenters and tinsmiths. 

The monsoon was blowing — the southwest wind. It 
swept the clouds before it like a herd of grey sheep, driving 
them a<rainat the wall formed by the Guria Mountains. 

gradually to join the splashing and 
pattering, the whispering and gurgling, all the frivolous 


Another sound 



% 


V ' 


water s 
tural cries. 


ounds. It was a dull uproar of human voices, of gut 


The people in the duhan flocked to the windows . A drenched 
throng was coming down the street. Little boys ran at 
its head. Behind them strode a tall, grim man with a gun 


slung over his shoulder. His eyes glittered fiercely. He car- 


ried a furry black beast, swinging it proudly by the tail. 


mam m 

Blood and raindrops dribbled from its muzzle. 

A little old man darted out of the barbershop next door 
to the duhan. His face w'as covered with lather. Blobs of 




f 

i 





lather spattered his grey Circassian coat. He touched the 
animal, and recoiled. 

Ramhavia\^ he cried. “You’ve shot a wild cat, kofso!” 
The crowd roared. The hunter entered the duhan. He 
threu the wet, slippery beast to the duhan keeper. The 


wineglasses tinkled. The whole room shook to the thud of 


the heavy carcass on the counter. 





The duhan became very full. The people shouted 
life and death were at stake. 


as 


ough 










The bringer of the beast brushed the raindrops from 

? his face with the palm of his hand. In dull, stern tones, he 
said to the duhan keeper: 

the 


'A' 
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“Buy 


skin, 
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manager 

A hush fell over the crowd. Not a word must be missed 


-A 



i Si-. 


1 ^ 


in this extraordinary deal! A deal in the skin of a wild cat 

' r ' 'a: ^ m ^ ^ 





gerhaps the last w ild cat ever to be shot in Colchis 


swampy 












% 




The duhan keeper turned his yellow eyes on the beast. 




.-s',. 


v,t 


or ’ • 


my. 


He did not say a word. A young girl with a hen under her 






arm and a bunch of roses in her hand climbed onto a chair 




to get a better view. The hen stopped pecking at the rose 

.mmL M. fl JHbb. ^ ^ fl iH 4 ^Bi 


petal 


s. 


It squawked, and tried to flap its wings. Then old 
Arlem Korkia shouted, brandishing his staff: 
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“Curses on your head, katsol You’ve shot a cat. In the 
old days, the punishment was death.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the owner of the beast, scowling 
darkly at Korkia. “I beg your pardon for contradicting my 
elders. Only this is no cat.” 

The crowd gasped. Only now did it realize that the 
beast was truly no wild cat. It looked more like an enormous 
rat, this furry carcass lying on the counter. 

“What is it, then, if it’s no cat?” demanded Korkia, 

perplexed. 

“For God’s sake, what’s your hurry?” yelled the hunter, 
in barely suppressed fury. “Use your eyes!” 

Gabunia and Lapshin elbowed their way to the counter. 
The creature was a strange one. Its powerful hind paws had 
yellow webs. Its long, hairless tail hung almost to the 

ground . 

The crowd was at a loss. All eyes were fixed expect- 
antly on the duhan keeper. But he maintained a sullen, 

wheezing silence. 

It was then that \ano Akhmetelli made his appearance. 
Vano was a post-graduate student of the Fur Institute. He 
advanced easily through the staring crowd, as though he were 
crossing a deserted square. Close on his heels came Grisha, 
the little militiaman, with his whistle in his hand. 

Vano strode up to the counter. He lifted the beast by 
its tail. Grisha blew his whistle and started pushing back 
the crowd. Some people were stubborn, and he shouted at 

them, making a mock of human curiosity: 

“X suppose you’ll die if you don t see! Don t e ..o 

inquisitive! It makes me laugh to watch such foolish peo- 
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pic ! ” 

“Where *d you shoot it?” Vano asked the hunter, drawing 

together his shaggy brows. 

At the Turkish Canal.” 

What’s your name? 

“Gulia.” , 

“Well then, Gulia,” said Vano quietly, kibed 

forbidden game. You’ll get two wrecks for it.” 

Gulia snorted in disgust. Then, with a terrible glance 

at Vano, he muttered: 


UO 


hh 


Rats* watchman! Will you put me in jail if I kill a 




frog. 

“Don’t get excited, katso. They’ll let you talk in court. 
.^Crisha, take him to the station.” 

The crowd followed Grisha and Gulia out of the duhan. 
The hunter was fuming. Again he carried the beast by its 
tail; but his erstwhile pride was gone. The beast’s bead 
bumped along the wet sidewalk. 

The rain was growing less. It came dowm in a light drizzle. 

Gabunia, Vano and Lapshin remained in the duhan. 

“What sort of creature was that?” Lapshin asked. 

Don't you know?” cried Vano, feigning surprise. “Ar* 
gentine nutria, from Rio Negro.” 

“Pardon uiy ignorance,” returned Lapshin icily. “I 
never was a zoologist, you know. My job is botany.” 

“\our job is the humid subtropics. Seems to me you 
ought to know\” 


Gabunia tried to turn the conversation, which threatened 
to develop into a quarrel. Every time Vano and Lapshin 
I met, there w ere sure to be sharp w ords. Vano disliked the 
young botanist for his shaggy American suits, and for his 


^ elaborate maimers. It seemed to Vano that the botanist held 

himself above Soviet affairs, like some puffed-up foreigner. 

Rudeness always distressed Gabunia. He w’as very shy. 

He was a tall man, with the yellow film of malaria clouding 
his ever-smiling eyes. 

Nutria, he said flushing, “is the most quarrelsome 
beast in the world.” 

This announcement w’as received w’^ith complete indif- 
ference. Vano threw^ Gabunia a bitter glance. 

V hen you drain the swamps and turn Colchis into 

tnose w'onderful groves Becho’s painting,” he said, “the 

nutria will die. You’re the chief nutria killer. They need 

jungles, not lemon groves. How can I help feeling bad 
about it?” 

They all looked at Becho’s painting. The rain had stopped, 
ihe sunlight came down through the magnolia trees, and the 
^/foliage turned it into a greenish haze. In this soft light, 
Becho s painting appeared to Gabunia in an entirely Lw 
aspect. He felt a desire to touch the heavy fruits. 
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off to the mountains. 

“And good riddance to ‘ Vano how Av- 

Lapshin ^* J7e living in Colchis; but he refrained. 

^ He found the world Jj.t Us fanciful 

He did not like this flat, '“"“[^^rains; the muddy 

name. He did not like the sp the wooden 

rivers, or the Mans, where he was served 

houses, built on piles, 

tepid wine that taste o ^ca^^ disappeared. An^ 

It began to driza g soflused with odours 

as always when it rained, the to There 

odours so intense that «”«; -"‘^^^ 1 ;“ ,, the clinging peiffume 
•was the soft fragrance 0 -moll that crinkled your fmgci 

of roses, and the tart le ^ monsoon. 

tips. But this lasted on y through the orchards, turning 

rthe‘1ea::farflirng the streets with ^-t, ever^‘ *“1 

I,:^%hange. ,p,o11s that 

indolence, would be submerge 

swept ‘j'd tirwinds. They seemed to blow the "m 

Gabunia lovea lu i „ahG 

r u^o 11m OS* - 1 _ 
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l^anunia i „,Kc 

,o,iol weakness ^ 0 ^ hjs Jitn_^; ^, 1 , 1 ,. h„ asked. 

‘‘When Will that tc 

“In a couple of days, into the 

..rC R^n was*P;n| ^ tb^nt'ealw ^ 

Tn tt^b:cUo:of tTeUour. Malaria had made its imprm 
on his very gait. own soft nature that made 
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Gabunia, was draining the Colchian swamps — digging ca- 

nals rooting up the virgin forest — burning the jungles 
where the nutria bred. 

^ The animals had been brought from Argentina, a task of 
no small difliculty, and released in the Colchian swamps 
to breed. For two successive summers, Vano had been study- 
ing their development. He told wonderful tales about 

their precious fur. In the West, he said, it was all but worth 
its weight in gold. 


They multiplied rapidly. Nobody ever saw them, however, 

but \ano and a few Mingrelian hunters, who described the 

beasts as inveterate fighters. Nutria will battle for days and 

nights on end, and always to the death. They are extremely 

timid, and ordinarily no man can come within a hundred 

paces of them; but when fighting they lose all sense of fear, 

and a man can easily approach and pull the combatants 

apart by their tails. The battle is always begun in the same 

manner, each beast making for its rival’s jaws and attempting 

to break the teeth. Nutria can stay under water for five full 
4 minutes without coming up for air. 

Gabunia found it hard to understand how Vano could 






devote himself to these repulsive creatures. 

Vano ’s study of the nutria often kept him in the swamps 

tor months on end. And as time progressed he began to sing 

the praises of the Colchian jungles-of the airless, liana- 

twined forests, the stagnant lakes, the wild, putrescent, 
BiaJariti-ridcIcii vegetation* 

Vano called the Colchian forests tropical, though the 
trees were almost exclusively northern alder and rhodo- 
dendron. It w^as a strange intermingling of north and south. 

fre!h " f with fabulous rapidity. In three years, a 
h clearing would become impassable forest. 

draiuhirr**^*^ ^ unexpressed hostility to the 

ioicld f, re- 
malaria 4 by 

in the k^4;. «««ding of exeavators 

to he^f “"w or later, Vano would ha v 
a. the excavators pushed step by step into Vanol land of 


e 




legend. For tliey rent the lianas; they bailed the water and 
the dark'gol.d carp ont of the lakes; they drove the "wild boar 
and the nutria to the sea. They left a wake of ugly ditches, 

mounds of sticky clay, and rotting stumps. 

The forests of Colchis stood knee-deep in water. The 

slimy soil afforded but scant root-hold for the trees. To fell 
a tree, the workers had only to throw a chain around it, and 
pull. This was perfectly safe. The trees never dropped all the 
wav to the ground. The thorny lianas, thick as a man’s arm, 
would catch and hold them. The forests were thickly over- 
grown with buckthorn and clematis, bramble and fern. 

It was stupendous— the vigour of the vegetation. Ihe 
clematis climbed trees, and snapped their trunks like blades 
of grass. The bramble seemed to groAv as you watched it. 
A summer would add two metres to its height. 


No grass grew in these forests. They were 
airless. There were almost no birds. Instead, there were bats. 
Dormant, impassable, the forests stood on, veiled m a mist 

of warm rains. , _ , , , ^ 

When a wind blew, the dark forests would suddenly turn 

to mercury. The alder leaves, turned up by the wind, were a 
silverv erev on their under sides. 

Ulyi Months, and years unnumbered, the forests had 
murmured and swayed, rolling waves o u heart 

Zbnnia could well understand Vano’s soreness of heart. 

TTa too felt sorrv^ at times, that the forests g 

’Clneer Kahfoni, chief of the Colchis draining project 

took a^mueh simpler view ^ing^s^. peeping 

^""errirthefo greVn 'tunnels of foliage. All this was sched- 
uled for destrimtion; it was but an obstacle, standing in his 

"“^kahiani thought Vano a young fool. A careless shrug 

^nt were his only response to Vano’s fervent pleas 
“ dernce Tf ungle and nutrfo. Kahiani’s lips were set m 
L“bttter arimVee that never relaxed. It came from too much 
quinine, people said. Kahiani would chew up the bill 
^ rr Vm-rripfllv aiid snip it down without water. 

v.; t ;£ l-v .1.-. -1,5.. q- «r 

of that which belonged to the past, was a feeling P - T 


dark and 








alien to him. He believed th^Nature, when left to herself, 
was inevitably hound to decline and degenerate. In support 
of this thesis, he would languidly cite the works of prominent 
men of science. It was not, to his mind, a topic worthy of 


even the briefest discussion. 

As to Gabunia, Kahiani considered him a capable en- 
gineer, but one too inclined to dreaming. “Engineering ro- 
mancer,*’ he called him. Kahiani was always cross w^hen 
he chanced upon a volume of Bagritsky or Musset in Ga- 


bunia ’s room. 

“Ihe only real classics,” he would say, “are mathe- 
matics. AH the rest is hot air.” 

Vauo’s only sympathizer was old engineer Pakhomov, the 
author of imposing schemes for the draining of the Colchian 
swamps. Bending over his blueprints, Pakhomov Mmuld 
sometimes declare, with a sigh: 

“I’m glad I won’t live to see it finished. Really, I am. 
It’s a pity, after all, destroying Nature.” 

But he would go right on to plot a new network of canals 
through the virgin forests he had just bew^ailed, and his 
pencil would tap the desk in triumph as he exclaimed: 

There! Another two thousand hectares for citrus plan- 
tations. Not so bad!” 


The old man had his peculiarities. It was he who had talked 
Becho into adding Leonardo to the painting on the duhan wall. 

^ hat are you thinking of, friend?” he demanded re- 
proachfully. Painting Colchis’ future, and leaving Out the 

world s first drainage and irrigation engineer — Leonardo da 
Vinci!” 


Becho glanced at him suspiciously. 

artist,” he protested. 


‘lhat’s beside the point. He was a wonderful artist, 

he was alcn a 99 


but he M^as also a great engineer.” 

It was after this conversation that Becho asked Ga- 

la Tnr a __ . r. -1. 


^ ^ A v/ JJL l/XAdl 

bunia for a picture of the great Italian. 


* -- — - j-Ldiraii, 

a homov’s name was closely associated with the mys 

OUS new worrl 'TL* _ 1 1 • , ^ 



. Aviin tne niys- 

terious new word, colmalage. This word designated a system 

of swamp drainage that people talked about as they might 

It " 5 . Sahara into a sea. 


It was fantastic. But of that, later. 
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Having occasion to be in town for two days, Gabunia, 
who was in charge of construction at the main canal in the 
Chaladidi forest, now wandered through the port in search 
of Captain Chup. Chup was the port inspector. Gabunia want* 
ed him to send a couple of sailors out to run a dredging ma- 
chine at the canal. 

Frequently as Gabunia visited Poti, the town and port 
impressed him ever anew as places quite outside the ordinary. 

And so it was today. 

Evening fell as Gabunia walked about the port.. The 
wharv'es smelled of crabs and sea slime. Signal lights hung 
low over the uneasy water. The surf beat a dolelul retrain 

against the breakwater, a sleepy lullaby. 

Over the town, the clouds had gathered again. The 

street lamps lit them dully from below. Frogs were bel- 
lowing in the swamps. 

Gabunia skirted an iron warehouse, and found himsel on 
a broad wharf. Here he stopped for a while. The Ahkitasia 
was entering the harbour. She came from Datum. Miirored blue 
stars contracted and spread with the rise and tall ot the water. 
They softened the white glare of the ship’s reHected lights. 
The Abkhasia was like a hollow crystal, lit from within. 

She blew her whistle. The sound was low, but wratlitul. 
Colliding with the low-hung, cloudy sky, it spread out and 
Lt, like slow circles over water. Echo called sadly hack rom 
the thaladidi woods, and then returned once more, hon^ bare 

Iv audible, from the Guria Muuntams. 

The Abkhasia swung heavily around. The port 
with shouts, and the sound of running water, and ch.ldisJi 

lauirhter, and the rumble of windlabses. 

Veteran anglers savagely drew in their lines, 
invective on the devil’s fools of ships that spoiled ihei 


fishing. 


“WHITE II.\IR 




A YOUNG WOMAN got off a steamer, late that night, ea - 
ing bv the hand a little girl ol about seven. Ihe sleanie 
was a freight and passenger boat. It gave oil a sta « 
of hides and oil that could be smelled a mile away. Mak g 





fast to the pier, it put out its lights and relapsed into silence. 

The woman stopped beside her valises and looked about 
her, with an anxious frown. There was nobody to be seen. 
I he other passengers, three or four Mingrelians, had made oflf 
with light, almost dancing gait into the darkness, evidently 
in the direction of the town. 

Water splashed on every side. The sea droned in dull 
'“erence. 

“How do I get to town?” the woman asked the darkness, 
hoping that someone might hear; but no answer came. The 

little girl sat on a valise, looking up at her mother. She w^as 
frightened. 

Chxistophor Christophoridi, ten-year-old bootblack, crept 

through the shadowed port. He carried a bamboo fishing 

rod, and also his box of brushes and polish. 

Christophoridi was an angler infatuate. He liked to fish 

by night, when he could appropriate the place beside the 

winking beacon' the best spot for scad. The dampness kept 

him shivering. His nose was always running, and his lips 

would grow so stiff w ith cold that by morning he would lose 

the gift of speech. But he bore every trial with magnificent 
fortitude. 


Chri 



until 


eight o’clock in the morning, when he must drop in at the 
homes of the port employees—Captain Chup, and the cashier, 
and the pilot— and black their boots. That left him a bare 
three hours. His professional visits done, Christophoridi 
would station himself at the bus stop in the port, where he 
would earn perhaps two rubles in the course of the day on 
shines. This was a little-frequented, and therefore un- 
profitable stand. Christophoridi had chosen it because of the 
insuperable urge that drew him to the sea. 

1 hough Christophoridi was in a hurry, he paused outside 
the little house where Chup had his home, and peeped in 

rough an open window. The house stood just oti the jettv 
m the most deserted section of the port. When there was 

dowr^" captain’s win- 

thick clouds of tobacco smoke over the table, which, despite 
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the limir, was set for tea. Christoplioridi knew them 

.■j I j • onj^iiieer Oalnmia, and a iank^ Luglish sailor 

kiiON\ It iti ihc ])ort as Syoma. 

Ssoiiia ha<l iiiissed his sliip wlien it sailed from Poti, and 

no'v lu' liiui{!: around the town at a loose end. When asked. 



‘ W Ih> are yoiiy” he would reply in English, ‘'Seaman. ' C 
had turned that into the Russian name Semyon, and the little 

hoNs had shurlcned it to Syoma. 

that outside the windows? Chup shouted fero- 


•W I 

ciou^lv. 


lO s 


J* I, 

C'hri"^ ‘ oi>horidi turned and ran. From a safe distance, e 

, . , / ‘ , 1 TI_ nf .^.hiin. 

shook his list at the wi 



ow . He was not afraid of 

Imt ln‘ did expect some troiilde. Chup could not tolerate 
anglers roaming the port at night. Then Christophondi 


hear.l a child erving, and a woman’s voice said: 

; Volochka. We’ll ^ ' ' 


•‘Don’t cr\ 



somebody right 


aAsav. 


» #> 


Ci.ristonhoi idi moved towards the voices. A .|uick.witted 
lad. he understood at once that the woman must be a stranger 
to Poti, arrived by the night boat. The bus to town he knew 
would not be running for another four hours, and there 


no cabs at night. ^ 

Christophoridi decided to speak to the woman. 

. .1 t . _ 1 Uevwr trt lif»arin. lie sang ouu. 


Liliristopnoriui — 

sorry for the little girl. At a lo-,s how to begin, he san„ out. 
“Shine vour s’ 



“Silly boy!” returned the woman, laughing. Who ever 

A ; tflk be" m‘Thi°woIan was delighted What 

oouMteVetter, in a strange and^deserted^port 

to meet a ‘j"'>*|;‘“'=^^j^“Vand^“t!lka’tive; and bootblacking 

i’nqSy Oil, ts have no^function in a town with a good crop 

*Chrhtrp*horidi, besides his valuable qualities as boot- 
black and "angler, had the additional 

?r •^“‘"Bm^ti^:ou\d"^do‘To"h:fp? u was three kilo- 
mltln: rBUck Set Hotel, in town. He could never drag 

her luggage that far. 
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His meditation^ however, was brief. A few slow drops 
came down, first tokens of the rain that in Poti precedes the 

^da>iTi. 

“Wait here — I’ll be right back,” said Christophoridi, 
and disappeared, leaving his box of brushes and his fish- 
ing rod at the woman’s feet. 

He ran as fast as he could to Chup’s. Breathless with 
the extraordinary events of the night, he panted out his 
story to the captain, (hup grumbled something about his 
house not being a waiting room. Then he got up slowly and 
said, with a menacing glare at Christophoridi: 

“She can stay here till morning. I’m on duty all night 
anyway. Show' us 'Ine way, youngster — Semaphore Semapho- 


Christophoridi led the captain and Cabunia to the pier. 
The captain argued with Gabuiiia all the way. Gabunia 
wanted to leave, and the captain protested. 

“I never had dealings wdth silly women,” he muttered, 
and demanded that Gabunia stay till morning. In the end, 
Gabunia agreed. 

The woman was rather bewildered. Two men seized her 



vatfjfees and led her off tow^ards what seemed to be the jetty. 
The roar of the sea grew^ louder and more insistent with every 
step. Christophoridi came along behind, so pleased he had 


to whistfe: He had determined to follow^ events to their con- 
clusion. There was no conversation to speak of, because the 
wind from the sea and the gravel crunching underfoot made 


hearing di.i.cult. 


The woman walked as in a dream. She seemed still to 


be on shipboard. The earth rocked with the rustling of the 
wind in the acacias. 

As in a dream, she entered the little white house, where 
the copper barometers all indicated “variable,” and the 
wall was hung with steamer posters, under framed pictures 
of Stalin and Columbus, w^hile a w^hite clipper model with 
a gilded bowsprit sw'ung just below the ceiling. 

A tow -headed sailor in a loose blue suit rose to his feet 

as she came in, and shook her hand, and then the little girl’s. 

His grip was so hard it made the knuckles crack. The little 
girl began to cry. 


Then the sailor squatted in front of the child. He made 
a droll face, and began singing raucously, some E“g ‘ J 

ing to soothe her tears. And the little girl laughed, though 

fihfo did not understand. . 

That broke the general f ^ of a 

conversation with Gabunia. Christophoridi, 

conAerbdLi ^^r^aired to the captain’s kitchen, 

pretext or sta>iiig , attacked them 

.1,.,. K. |.,.,|„d .n,U .h, b«.» 


them . 


From the worn- 


A<; Christophoridi worked, he listened. 

an’s repWcst Gahunia he learned ‘^at ^r name w^ 

Sergeyevna ^ev^aya that sh^ 

ridi knew what a botanist ), gardens in Poti. 

tn work at the subtropical experimental garuens 
to worK ai tuc I rrrnwmins 


After 


the*child had been put to bed, the grownups sat down 
"Xnd the things they talked aW^t their were 

by a ring of 3 eaptain had long since 

Japanese lacquer. Th y ^nlv now they looked like 

been intending to , ^gret his wasted labour 

works of art. Christophoridi did not > g ^ 

and polish. The talk he had hea d Hint nig 

dozen tins of the very best k ^ g^ ,.ai„coat and 

aettfed V': TX taMe. Chop said good-naturedly, look- 

ryo^"v:tmjr!tarin our^blessed Colchis. Find 


“So you ve cuux^ t- 

And what “‘.S*'* J’® here I’H he working on ev 

I* ''’Tat'grols. kinly. cucalypts.’’ . 

p.Eucalypts-that s foo shness. ^ 

„„w--that s of it 1 ’ve brought across 

speak, myself. Hundreus 01 ^ 

the seas, in my day. Co®^- . j „ model. 

The captain pointed to the hanging 
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“Let me introduce you. That’s the tea clipper Begonia. 
The world’s last clipper. I sailed on it for three years. 

Syoma grunted admiration. Nevskaya looked up at the 
clipper. Gabunia noticed the peaceful calm of her tired eyes, 
shaded by heavy, reddish-chestnut hair. 

Chup was a very talkative man. He considered talk the 
best form of relaxation, and would often say, to his nu- 
merous friends: 

“Let’s take a rest, and gab a while.” 

Gabunia was sure Chup M'^ould yield to temptation. And 
Chup did yield. 

“I suppose,” he said, “you think the old man’s lying, 
and all the clippers di'sappeared ages ago? True enough, they 
did. I don’t deny it. Bit one clipper — this very same Bego~ 
nia — went on plying between Ceylon and England right up 
to the war. It was a tea clipper, and it certainly was a beauty! 
Every trip, we pve it a new coat of lacquer, and it always 
glistened as if it had just been washed. 

“The captains of the rotten, filthy coalers were always 
mad at us. They’d signal to us: 'Pick up your train before 
we soil it, angel face!* ‘Tea elub lickspittles,’ they called 
us. We were hated in every port. And why? Hold on — I’ll 
be getting to that. 

“We freighted tea from Colombo to London. A special 
brand of tea — the world’s most fearful brand, to my way 
of thinking. ‘White Hair,’ it was called— Pekoe. You spe- 
cialize in tea. You’ll understand. Tea is supposed to be 
best when it’s had a good long jouraey. While it’s travelling, 
it gains strength and fragrance and delicacy. They say time 
has to do with it, and air, and warmth. There was good rea- 
son why ‘caravan’ tea was considered the best, here in Rus- 
sia, in the old days. It travelled over a year by caravan, from 
China. And while it was travelling, third grade turned 
into first. Isn t that true? You see, I know something about 

• mm O 

It too. 

Syoma began to snore, with his head on the table. Chup 

pulled the sailor’s cap down until it almost covered his nose, 
and said to Gabunia: 

Be a good fellow, take him out to your place and give 
him a job. He missed his ship, and he doesn’t want to go 
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to be dumbish. 


to England. He’s a good sort, only he i 
And untalkative.” 

“All right. I’ll take him. Go on about that clipper!’ 

“Well, it Mas just that about tea that kept our clipper, 
sailing. It belonged to the Leslie Tea Company. Most of 
the Leslie tea was shipped on metal steamers. But let me 
tell you, tea absorbs odours as fast as blotting paper soaks 
up ink. On the steamers, it lost its fragrance. It absorbed 
the smells of iron and coal and skins, of rats and stagnant 
water — all the junk you can find in the hold. That tea the 
steamer tea— was sold to the general public. But for the fan- 
ciers, for the gourmands, blast ’em, tea was shipped on a Mood- 

en clipper. ^ , j j 

“We didn’t smell of rats. We smelled of palm wood and 

jasmine. Honest to God! Why jasmine? Because they put 

jasmine blossoms, and camellia, and laurel m the tea, to 

give it fragrance. Our sense of smell was as delicate as a touc y 

woman’s. We left a wake of perfume behind us, and the 

steamers M^e met would yell, 'Phew! Give us air! There s 

’ ■ his floating barbershop to 


Captain Frey 
London ! 


again, taking 


But that’s not all. Company orders were to sail from 

Colombo to London all the way around tn keen 

Ing the Suez Cana] . We never hurried Th-dea .as to keep 

the tea on its .ay as long .‘T NoT vou 

charged money for that tea, .hen i _ 

cL Lderstand .hy we .ere despised m every port 
r “We carried the best brands of tea, and one of them .as 
‘White Hair.’ Every time I look at Gabunia, here, remem er 
Jat t!a Xt because of the grey on your temples Gabunra. 
That coXes from thinking too much. You’re only thrrty-t.o, 

^ *"“Now, how did I come to find out why the ‘White Hair’ 

rrr.t its namc? Listen— it’s interesting. 

“In Ceylon, once, I missed my ship, just like yoma 

Lse. ‘^What .as I to do? Dead broke, and nothmg to eat! 
While I was waiting for the Begonia to get ^ac ° 

were natives, mainly women. And as meek as cab horses. 
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The sound of brushes in the kitchen stopped. Evident- 
ly, Christophoridi was too carried away by the captain s 

tale to keep up his pretences. 

Dawn was breaking. The greenish light turned the sky 

into a boundless ocean, hung above the sea. Chup glanced 

through the window\ 

“Calm,” he said. “Beautiful! Well, it was there I learned 
what colonies are, and tropics. After that, I hated the tropics. 
It gave me a sour taste even to think of them. 

. . . The air makes 


You wake up at dawm. 


y 


feel 



younger every minute. Gurgling brooks, and some sort of 
V devilish flowers on the trees, the size of soup plates, and mon- 
keys%anging by their tails, dropping things onto your head. 
Fertility and w'ealth! The smells alone could make a man 
‘p poet. 

And so, you w’ake up, and see a great sun shining over 
the tropical groves. And then you hear the sound of rods on 
flesh, and women crying, and the overseers’ rough voices, 
and you see the children gnawing coconut husks. And you 
4 begin to boil inside, till your head almost splits #ith anger. 

“They say the tropics are paradise. Who says that? Don’t 
believe such fools! The tropics are hell. Nights drowmed in 
tears, that’s what the tropics are! Sometimes you see a na- 
tive’s face go grey, and he sets his teeth, and you’d think he’d 
let fly at the overseer’s jaw'. Only he can’t clench his fist. 


That’s a disease they have out there. ‘Rubber fist,’ it’s called. 


The heat, and the fever, and the inhuman labour drain everv 
last drop of strength. I could force open the strongest na- 
tive’s fist with my finger and thumb, without even trying. 
That’s the tropics for you! 

^ell, I w'as put to W'ork on a plantation where they 

grow the ‘White Hair’ brand of tea. The tips of its leaves 
are whitish, true enough. 

One day, on that plantation, I came across a grey-haired 
w^oman. She w’^as huddled up on the ground, crying. I asked 
her W'hat was WTong. It turned out her husband w^as sick, 
and she couldn t go home to take care of him, for fear they’d 
drive her out, or beat her. I helped her up, and then I saw 
how young she was. No older than you. I. told her, ‘Go home. 
I’ll take the blame.’ She kissed my hand. ‘Master,’ she said. 
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‘you don't know what those bosses do to us! Even the tea 
turns 2rey» watching our torinent. Even the tea! And that s 

why we call it **White Hair. 

“There was a grand row, afterwards. I broke one over- 
seer’s collarbone.” 

Chup fell silent. ^ ^ 

“But w’here do I come in, katso? asked Gabunia. ^hat s 


the connection between that tea and me? ^ 

“The connection is this: on account of you. I’ve stopped 

hating the tropics.” Here Chup turned to Nevskaya, 
and went on, with a nod at Gabunia: “This man is cheating 
Soviet tropics in our parts. That I can understand. The 
same wealth, the same fertility, only freedom added, and 
purpose. There’s an aim worth working for! Socialist trop- 
ics! It’ll come down on their tropics like a windlass over 

the head. Do you get the idea? ^ 

“I met Pakhomov the other day. Listen, C.iup, he s 

to me. ‘You don’t understand a thing. Yes, we’re draining 
the sveamps. and creating a new tropical region .n » ■<=;’• 

We’re planting oranges, lemons, ramie, tea, an a - 

We’re rooting out malaria, and lining the sea coast with 

health resorts. That s all very wen. for 

thing. The main thing „,ke our tropics 

a people whose labour is ftee.^ 

prosper as those bosses ) 

G..d r., lukh.,.,,. u.-. 


beyond your wildest imaginings 

“ 'Zbulila “t^od up. He had to make the noon train to 
Chaladidi, to get back to „.ere shout- 

ine windllsses screeching. The bus sounded its horn. 

^rvaklyT iroked up, with a wan smile. Her lids were 

heavy She was fighting painfully to keep awake. 

''•^“‘‘look here, Ltanist,” said Chup 

no sort of life in a hotel, w ith a child on your 

got two rooms here. I ll clear one out y®"' being, 

phoridi can take care of the little girl, for the time be. g 


He played nursemaid to his own sisters when he wasn’t much 
more than a baby himself. 

“Are you really in earnest?” asked Nevskaya. **I must 
admit I’m so tired I can hardly sit up straight.” 


«4 


We’re leaving now. Just make yourself at home, and 

welcome,” said Chup, flushing. 

Gabunia and Chup went away, taking Christophoridi 

with them. Nevskaya went into the other room, where her 
little girl lay fast asleep, and dropped wearily onto a couch. 
Syoma woke up. He yawned, pushed hack his cap, and 


said, in English; 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the show goes on!” 

He looked around. There was no one in the room, but 
he could hear the even breathing of the sleeping woman and 
child. Then he tiptoed to the kitchen, took a brush from 
the corner, and set about sweeping the floor. Now and then 
he would balance his brush in the air, or whirl it around his 
head like a steamer screw, exclaiming softly: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the show goes on!” 


GULIA, THE HUNTER 

man entered the jungle, solitude 
joined him at his fire. 

N. Tikhonov. 

The ORiM hunter, Gulia, sat beside his fire, talking to his 
dog. The dog was getting an attack of malaria. It lay shiver- 
ing, the tip of its tongue caught between its teeth. Its yellow 
eyes were fixed on its master. 

The jungle lay around them. Day Avas drawing to its 
close, and the strange hush that precedes the evening made 
the dog’s ears ring. It twitched them nervously. The ringing 
was like the drone of advancing mosquito swarms. 

Impenetrable thickets overhung the lonely shores of Lake 
Narionali. Here and there a dark hornbeam, or a few^ curly 
mulberry trees, had taken root among the alders. The yellow'- 
ing lianas were studded with long thorns, like roosters’ 

spurs. Evil-smelling ferns grew, luxuriant as nettle, in the 
deep shadow beneath the trees. 







I beg your pardon,” said Gulia to liis dog, “but I 
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an honest hunter. I’m no embezzling bookkeeper.” 
The dog wagged its tail. 


m 



±11%^ ’ "65^^ 

“May the whole world spit if I don’t get even with that 
cub,” Gulia added bodingly. “A ten-ruble fne for a dirty 
American rat! Ten rubles in a rat’s maw! ‘You poached,’ 
he said in* court. ‘You poached on this beast.’ He called me 
by a bad name, ‘poacher.’ Ugh, friend, and what’s a poacher? 
‘Poaching means hunting forbidden game,’ the judge explained. 
I know myself what poaching means. It means spoiling 
things, on purpose.* That Vano, he said I ought to get a 
hundred-ruble fine and two weeks in 

Gulia spat disgustedly. 

“Two weeks for a stinking rat with no hair on its tail! 
Even me, I laughed right out in court. I laughed so loud, 
the judge looked up and asked militiaman Grisha, ‘What’s 
wrong with him? Did you bring him to court drunk?’ Then 
Grisha said, ‘He can’t stop laughing. He thinks he’s in 
a cabaret, instead of a courtroom. 

Gulia got up. . , f , 

It’s no laughing matter,’ the judge said, when you ve 

shot a beast from the American river Rio Negro. Do you 
know how much they’re worth? A hundred dollars apiece, 
or two hundred gold rubles. I’m telling you the real tru i, 
like I’d tell my mother. You’re an ignorant man, Gu la 
“‘I beg your pardon,’ I told him. Of course, I ne^er 
learned to read. But I’m the best hunter between the Sup- 
sa and the Hopi. Which of you can go out to the ^^oard 
Canal at night, and come hack alive? Not a one! Which 
of you knows what rivers run hlack and wh- tivers^ niu 
red? Which of you can shoot a wild boar at 
a wild cat without getting your eyes scratch 
a one! Gulia can pass where the water snake can pass, or 

— ....1 1 _ ._9 ^ , t - m , V ^ tfV I 
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the minnow. Think what you re saying! 

“And then Vano had to barge in, and he stuck a dag- 
ger right through my heart. T see,’ he said. ou re 
best hunter between the Supsa and the Hopi where your 

* Culia confuses two Russian woids: bralonyer (itom the 
ronnier), which means “poacher,” and bralodyel, -VN^hich means 

Trans. 


Frenc^i hra 
" gpoi ler. 
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pocket’s concerned. Only I want you to be the best bunter 
where the Soviet state’s concerned.’ 

‘ What could I say to such a puppy? *Hold your 
tongue, base fool,’ I yelled. I jumped up to hit him, but the 
militiaman grabbed me. He said you’re not allowed to 
fight in court. If you want to fight, go to the bazaar! 

"They all yelled and shouted, and they w'ere going to 
lock me up for a month. Then Oabunia came in, the hand' 


traounia 

TJ 


some young engineer, son or old engine-driver 
from Samtredi, and he made such a speech in that court. 

Guiia fell silent. For a long time he meditated, trying 
to recall Gabunia’s wonderful speech. It hovered on the 
fringe of memory, like a persistent mosquito, but Guiia 
could not catch it. He sighed, and took up his gun. 

■A.nyw'ay, he said w''hat he said! ‘You ought to use your 
head, that s what he said. ‘I’m draining the swamps, and 
pretty soon there won’t be any place for those American 
rats to live, and they’ll all die out. So why do you sit in 
judgment on this poor man, and not on me?’ That’s W'hat 
Galjunia said, the young Bolshevik — may he live to be 
hundred. Why punish,’ he said, ‘when the Party says, 
teach? Give him to me. I can make him useful.’ And if it 
hadn t been for Gabunia, I’d be in jail right now, like the 
thieves that steal in the bazaar. Let’s be going, kotso.” 

The dog got up and followed its master, swaying. Guiia 

pulled a neatly folded paper out of his pocket, opened it, 

and held it up to the light. Had he been literate, he would 
ha\ e read the follovv^ingr 

‘Attention, topographer Abashidze. The bearer is Guiia, 
tiie huntw. You can find no better guide for the Colchian 
pamps. Giilia knows the most inaccessible spots. He should 

*^'a uable assistance in mapping the central swamps 
an orests. Gabunia, construction chief of the main canal.” 
ulia put the note aw^ay and strode into the forest. He 

IrflA T of the Roman fortress. The sw^amp 

had half absorbed the crumbling w'alls. and they were over- 

for wuld boar. 


grown with moss. It was a good pu'ce 
What tulia had said in court was 


.1 . I . *** true. Nobodv tnew 

i s ***,!•* *** know how to express 

'umself. Spending h.s days and nights in tracking game 


and sleeping by smouldering campfires, in floundering through 
swamps and whistling at prowling jackals, he had forgotten 
the art of conversation. He talked with animation only 
when alone with himself or with his dog. 

Gulia’s wife had died some twenty years past. He had 
no children. While his wife w'as alive — that was before 
the Revolution — he had worked the land. Like everyone 
else, he would spread river mud over his land for fertilizer, 
and plant sweet corn in the swamp. And then, when the 
rivers overflowed their banks, he would row out in his leaky 
boat to cut the flooded corn, as reed is cut in lakes. 

Dry soil was very scarce. Gulia fought his neighbour 
in the courts for twelve years over a bit of land the size 
of a small room. 

Life dragged on, slow and uneasy. Every year came 
the dread of new taxes. Every year some of the villagers, 
and some of the bufl’aloes, died of the fever. Every year, 
the lonely village was drenched in icy water that came rush- 
ing down from the accursed mountains. And just before 
the Revolution the whole village died out of the fever. That 
was nothing unusual. Gulia himself remembered seven vil- 
lages that had been thus swept by death during his lifetime. 

The sole survivors, Gulia and Artem Korkia, tied black 
rags to the mouldering porches in token of mourning, and 


went away to Pot i. • • u 

The village dogs wandered off. Some went wild in the 

swamps, and others begged in the bazaars of Poti and Sena- 

ki. Gulia picked up one of these dogs, hired a gun from the 

duhan keeper, and became a hunter. 


He was always away in the swamps, and 


life 


and 


passed 
lost his 


him by. He grew away from human society, 
taste for it. People joined collective farms. An electric power 
station was built on the Rion. But the swamps lay desolate 
and airless still, and stagnant water filled every hollow 


over scores of kilometres. 

Then came engineers and workers, with excavators, and 
Gulia learned that the days of the swamps were numbered. 
Forests of mandarins and lemons w'^ould be planted in their 
place, and the new land would receive a new name: not Min- 

grelia, but Colchis. 
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Who would not mock at the ignorant? Artem Korkia 
fooled Gulia. “A Colchis,” he said, “is a collective farm 
where the women do all the work, and drive out the men 
especially lazy good-for-nothings like you. Ours w'ill be 
the first Colchis in the Soviet country.” Gulia believed w'hat 
he said, and worried over it. How could one doubt an old 
man who in his youth had been known to drink half a keg 

one go? 

When Gulia discovered that he had been duped, he had 
the impulse to go call Korkia a fool,, right to his face; but 
he did not go, for Korkia was his elder by ten years. 

Pushing on towards the fortress, Gulia thought to him- 
self, “Where will I go when the sw'amps are drained?” Then 
he recalled Gabunia’s note again, and determined by all 


of wine 


service 


to get a wild boar and give it to the young engineer. 
Blood for blood, injury for injury, service for 
such was Gulia ’s simple code. 

He had been back in the jungle for two days now. Strange 


things 


unded him, but he paid them to attention. To 


him, the jungle had lost its mystery. 

He knew the muddy, rushing waters of the rivers! the 
Rion, the Tsiva, the Hopi. They rolled to the sea along 
high beds, built up in tbe course of centuries. They flowed 
at a higher level than the surrounding lowland, and when 
their water rose (in the Rion alone, it rose more than a hun- 


dred and fifty times a year) they would overflow their banks 

and flood the jungles, transforming the country into a vast, 
turbid lake. 

Gulia sometimes wondered: “How do the rivers come 

to flow higher than the swamps, as if their beds had been 

built by man? Nor would it have helped him to see the 

crosscut of the country that Gabunia had charted. Here 

It was clearly shown that the chief rivers of Colchis flowed 

on igh embankments, while the “thalwegs” lay between 

t em huge lowlands, into which the rivers’ superfluous 
water overflowed. ^ 

*u river as insane as the Rion and 

e llopi. (ruha knew dozens of little rivers, flowing almost, 

wit out current clear, pensive streams, that barely seemed 
o move. ense thickets overhung their banks. When 



Gulia drove his boat along these rivers, bright afternoon 
was sometimes grey as dusk; for the treetops met over the 
water, forming a heavy tent of foliage. These rivers were 
not fed by the mountains. They took their water from the 

iungle, and carried it lazily to the sea.^ , « , 

The engineers called these rivers “parasites, and mala- 

Parasites, because they fed on water that^was 

not their own: the overflow from the Rion and 


ria victims. 




the Hopi; 

malaria victims, because their current was so slow— like the 
gait of a man whose strength has been sapped by the fever. 

The sea blocked the w'arm water in the swamps. e 
land was flat as a sheet of paper, and the thickness of a sheet 
of paper was sufficient measure for its elevation above sea 
level. The little rivers had not the force to discharge eir 
waters into the sea. The breakers 

rivers turned reluctantly aside, flowing along the coast 
until they found some quiet inlet where the sea wou 

last accept their waters. neriod 

Gulia detested storms at sea, especially at p 

of the equinox. The sea would roar so luriously 

could hear it even in the jungle. It would [ 

And the rain would pour without letup 

I- «*-i- Ti.. ‘~‘f" 

4 - • cpnri at tlic river uioutlis. And the 1 i i i j 

tains of sand at tne flood the land. 

to break through, would stop in then co 

Such a flood would continue until the water rose g 

it washed the sand away and escaped to , 

the waves with mud and shme for as though it had 

After a flood, the country would a* 

been daubed with But this would 

buildings would be coated with viscous shme. But 


soon dry and drop of- prevention 

Gulia haa nis own +u;r>lrlv over 


The 


Gulia haa ms own thirklv overgrown 

mouths of the rivers, he knew, The trees 

with alder that the current was great y thought 

should be cut, to give the water way; but nobod) 6 
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of that, and Gulia said nothing. Nobody asked him. Nobody 
ever asked him anything. Such foolish people! 



L iiiux .^uoxi lUUilSn pCODie I 

Culia sighed. Gabunia was the only one who had ever 
ked him anything. Gabunia had asked, that day in the 
urtroom, whether Gulia co^ guide a group of workers 

1 11 A 11 


whether Gulia co 

through the swamps. Of course ne could! And then Gabunia 
had written the note. 

Once more the thought of the courtroom brought the 

angry blood to Gulia s cheeks. He would have to get even 
with that puppy, Vano! 

Evening had fallen when Gulia came out at the ruins 
of the Roman fortress. The low walls, built of huge blocks 
of stone, had sunk deep into the earth. Within them lay 

H little bo^. o vftrprrfi wnsk^ ijt-i’fli ii /i 


a little bog, overgrow^ with rushes and yellow flag. 

Gulia built a lire, and supped on a dirty hunk of cheese 
that he took from his bag. Bats flew back and forth bark 
and forth overhead, in measured sweeps, as though stpe^d 

ed bv inviniihlf^ j__ i___ . . ^ 


, , . . , , sweeps, as tnougJi suspend- 

ed by invis^le threads. The dog lay on its side. Now and 

then It would lift Its head sharply, snapping at the flitter- 

^mg Dats as thousrh \ATtAfCk 1 AO 


1 ^ ' 

though they were flies. 


of star. beneath a sea 


# tjaJiM and 11- 1 aiea. Some creature 

ed olr The last faint glow fad- 

0 er the distant mountain'^ 


.kin'^twi'nnrGnf ^be dog slept, its lax 

At dawn he^'m. I" “‘S'** “"*« <=beerful. 

place “ *'“’ “t tbeir watering 




A cold 


sweat brolfP ni.f u- T ^ ne was afraid 

His eyes were fixed on the littk h ^ 

™g the thickets ef L_ . bog inside the fortress. 


Among the thickets of flae barllvw“ f 
he saw a human arm aud^hand ^ * “* starlight. 


hand. The dog sprang into th ^ 'I'sappeared from the 
finger in its moufh f. ‘‘“S’ returned 


finger in its mouth. It laid .1 feturned with the 

finger was large and white, nnVdXatety *^81.0^^ 'as ' on!?y 
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be. Gulia touched it. It was made of 


a woman s can 

Slone. , . 1 1 

Then Gulia went into the bog. For a long time he stood 
looking down at the strange apparition. A liana shoot en- 
twined the wrist, like a dark, taut vein. Gulia took the hand 

in his. He encountered the coldness of marble. 

Squatting, he dug into the soil with his knife. A woman s 
face appeared: straight nose, and parted lips. He lit a match. 
Mould lay thick on the heavy braids twined around the 

stone woman s head. j.i t,. 

Gulia wet a bit of rag in the bog and rubbed the u 

from the statue’s head and shoulders. , , , , 

The darkness had thickened. Gulia brought a brand 

from his fire to light up the statue. The 

rinded marble eyeballs. The fire lent it life. The marble 

woman smiled. 

Gulia sprang to 
jungle and the statue, the 

mocking at him. 


Fate was 


his feet and cursed. He cursed the 

nutria and V ano Akhmctelli. 
The jungle was fouling the 
for the nutria, and insults 


A ten-ruble line 


Wild lioRr. tipodJc iTiifflit tukc 

into their heads. W a had been poaching 

for the finger shot o. jjone 

again, they would sa>. jjingre- 

this thing, Ot course, no one co 

‘"”G:iT:"fin“tb:bu\lot gro„.e on^ 

r.- ■■ - “• 

den from sight hissed and 

At da>brca g v\iih the acrid smoke, 

spluttered. His j.j„ plodded towards the Rion. 

Gulia got up “d Jtt^ ,hirt smelled of dog. 

Rain-welted, Ins ‘e*'- ^ , 

His legs ^n iooked as if that devil’s brood 

There were no Doar. r-t 

of excavators had driven off all the game. 

16? 


The forest was still. It seemed to Giilia that the trees 

all turned their heads^ peering after him anxiously. As al- 
ways, the stinging rain came obliquely from the sea. It 
lashed at Gulia’s face, and trickled down his chest and back. 

4 An attack of malaria was beginning. 

Gulia came out on the bank of the Rion. As a thousand 
years before, the accursed river rolled its muddy waters 
to the sea. Gulia drank of the R ion’s w^ater, and spat. Sand 
gritted on his teeth. The water was tart and sour, and did 
not quench his thirst. 

The river was swollen, rushing seaward at a level with 
its banks. The smaller islands seemed to follow it. Gulia 


noticed one islet on which he had spent a night, a month 

before. It had shifted downstream about a hundred paces. 

Moaning and shivering, he crept into the bushes where 
his boat was hidden. 


He did not look back. Only when embarked did he turn 
to shake his d^rk, scrawny fist at the jungle. He could no 
longer curse. His blue lips twitched, and sobs rose from his 

r » ■» . - _ _ 


throat in place of words. It was then that Gulia realized 

why the trees had lairiied to look after him. This had been 

their sad farewell to the last of the hunters, as he abandoned 
the jungle forever. 

But perhaps the trees had not turned at all, and it was 

just delusion — delirium? What did it matter? Gulia 
shrugged impatiently. 

Tmo hours later, topographer Abashidze found a hunter 
i^mg on the ground near his house at Llialadidi village. 
Ihe hunter was writhing in the grip of a frightful attack 

of fever A lean dog stood licking his cheeks. Abashidze 
drove the dog away and bent over its master. Groaning, 

e juntcr pulled a note from his pocket and handed it to 
Abashidze. 

the ami “ Abashidze, when he had read 

better e ' ® topographer of you. Only now you’d 

better come in and go to bed.” ' 

of He"« ‘"'u • « srimace 

iato a wo H followed Abashidze 

iZ maps "ith 
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RION MUD 


PaleostoM lay on the outskirts of the city. It was a 
lake of green water, blanketed always, close over the sur- 
face, with a thin layer of mist. Dark plane trees towered 
above it, and sea gulls dipped and screamed the whole day 


long. 

Nevskaya had engaged a boat to take her to the col- 

matage workings, across Paleostom. 

As the boat skirted the workings, she caught the odour 

of river slime, and the sound of water gurgling through 
sluices. Behind low dirt embankments, overgrown with wil- 
lows, the new soil of Colchis was coming slowly into being. 
Having made time, at last, for this long-planned out- 
Nevskaya came determined to learn from Pakhomov 


mg 


what was really meant by colmatage. 

She asked the boatmen to bring up, and sprang light- 
ly to the top of the embankment. The sultry air smelled 

of sun-warmed sedge. „ j * 

She soon caught sight of Pakhomov, and walked towards 

him. The old man stood heside a nearhy sluice gate, frowning 
down at the water that poured through the wooden duct. 
He was a little man, with a shock of white hair, looking 

a veritable sorcerer. vmir 

You promised a long time ago to tell me about you 
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work,” said Nevskaya, smiling shyly. 

Pakhomov glanced at her with troubled eyes. 

“The water^s running clear again,” he said unhappily. 


“It’s the devil’s own job! , * , 

Nevskaya did not understand. A huge, 

JNevskay Paleostom. It was walled 

•^^bv^dht embankments, and thickly overgrown with reeds. 
W Zr Towed slowly from this lake, through wooden sluices, 
into Paleostom. What did it all mean? And why was Pa o- 

mov so upset about the water running „ pakho- 

“Don’t blame an old man if you get bored, the , 

mov grumbled. “You see, there’s hardly anyone ^ 

Siowf about Colchis, even if you take people ^ 

auite a lot of reading. Some think it s in Greece, and ^ y ^ 
^ ply astounded when they discover it’s part of the ovi 


shallow lake 


IGi 


u 




Union. I call that a disgrace. One thing X like abont I^shkin 
is, that he knew such thing-s. Remember the lines: ‘From 
the drear Finnish crags to Colchis’ fiery strand?’ But let 
that pass.” The old man waved his hand. 

“This flat seaside country round about us — this is Col- 
chis. It’s very young, only two hundred and fifty thousand 
years. Before that, there was nothing here but an in|^ of 
the Sarmatian Sea. The rivers bring huge quantities of silt 
down from the mountains, especially when the snows are 
melting. The Rion dirties the sea for almost two hundred 
kilometres out. Every year, it brings down ten billion cubic 
metres of fertile soil. 

The sea is receding from Poti, almost visibly. Every 
year moves the coast line out six metres. Do you know the 
old Turkish fortress, in the city park? It was built by the 
Sultan Murad, in the sixteenth century. In those days it 
stood right by the sea. The waves washed against its walls. 
But now it’s a far cry from the coast to the fortress. 

The whole country is swampland. Why? First of all, 

there’s no slant. And th^n — the everlasting rains, and the 
river floods. 

‘The country’s as smooth as a plate. Even at the foot 

of the Guria Mountains, it’s only two metres above sea 

level; and out here at Poti, the elevation’s under a metre. 

If you get down to it, we’re living on the water. 

It 8 the swamps that cause the terrible monotony of 

plant life. Look for yourself; alder, alder, and alder again 

the devil take it all! And a little hornbeam and beech. If 

it weren’t for the mountains at the horizon, there ’d be no 

way of telling Colchis from the swamps around Pinsk. Why, 

there are swamps here where the sundew grows. Yes, indeed, 

the very same sundew that lives in the Arctic tundra. And 
they talk about tropics! 

“Why should the plant life be so poor? You’re a botanist. 

1 ou know better than I do that trees have to have at least 

a metre of dry soil. And where’s it to come from, this metre 

of dry soil, when the whole country’s soaking wet? So nothing 
grows but sw'amp junk. ° 

Colchis has a climate like southern Japan, or Sumatra. 
Plenty of warmth. And yet it’s a malarial desert, in the 




full 6cnse of that term. Something like the tropical penal 
colony at New Caledonia. If it weren’t for the swamns 
we could heat Java and Ceylon, for all their fertility and 
wealth. Well, then, the swamps have to he drained. 

“Splendid! That’s just what we’re doing. Near the moun- 
tains — at Chaladidi, for instance, where Gahunia’s work- 
ing — there’s a little slant, and the swamps can be drained 
by ordinary canals. There the rivers can be kept in hounds 
by throwing up dirt embankments. That’s all in the pri- 
mers. But it can only be done in Gabunia’s section. Here, 
it’s impossible. There’s no slope to speak of, and canals 
won’t drain anything but the top layer of the soil — a useless 
twenty centimetres or so. In other words, we’ve got to find 
some other way of drainage. What way? Why, colma- 

tage. ” 

Pakhomov paused to roll a cigarette, glancing side- 
wise at Nevskaya. 

It was very pleasant here, on the bank of Palcostom. 
The mist and the sun created a landscape of silvery, transpar- 
ent beauty. The wind blew in Nevskaya’s face in swift 

m' 

light gusts, like a mischievous child. 

“What’s colmatage?” Pakhomov continued. “It’s the 
drainage of swamps by flooding them with water from muddy 
rivers. A sort of technical paradox. Colmatage drains the 
swamps, and at the same time it builds up a thick layer of 
new, fertile soil. Here’s an example for you. We threw up 
embankments around this swamp, and dug canals to it from 
the Rion. We kept the sluices closed till the water in the 
Rion was at its muddiest — regular liquid clay. Then we 
opened the sluices and flooded the swamp with water from 
the Rion. And on the opposite side we built another row 
of sluices, so we could let the water out into Palcostom 
when the mud had settled. Simple, isn’t it? The mud settles, 
and we let the clear water go. Then we flood the swamp 
with muddy water again, and so on and on. That s all there 
is t » it. The soil keeps growing, at almost no cost. And vvithout 
this new soil, there can’t be any question of subtropics here. 
There’s nothing but sphagnum and peat under the water 
in the swamps, and that won’t grow anything but alder. 
Colmatage makes wonderful soil. The mud is magnificent. 
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Stick a broken fig branch in it, and in four months it will 


yield fruit. 

“The Rion carries twice as 


_ uch silt as the Nile. The 

Nile %vas always considered the world’s muddiest river. It 
carries a kilogram and a half of silt in every cubic metre 
of water. The Rion carries three! The land that was Hood- 
ed by the Nile nourished a mighty civilization. But the 
wealth of plant life we’re going to have in Colchis is some- 
thing the Egvptians never dreamed of. There s tnice as 
much phosphorus and nitrogen in our silt as in theirs. 

“Well, that’s about all. There’s nothing more to tell. 
In five years, we’ve built up a layer of soil a metre and a 
half thick. It will be used for* growing oranges and lem- 


ons. 

“Well, then,” said Nevskaya. “I don’t understand why 
the clear water should upset you. Isn t that as it should 
be? It means all the mud has settled.” 

“That’s just what’s wrong about it,” returned Pakho- 
mov. “The current should be stronger, so only the bigger 
particles will settle, and the finer stuff run oT into Paleos- 
tom. Fine silt is bad. It makes the soil heavy.” 

Confined though it was to bare essentials, Pakhomov’s 
explanation of colmatage made the world seem to Nevskaya 
so full of interest and wonder that she almost wished s 
might halt time in its course. 

o 

Nevskaya was a botanist, and had trained herself to 

•f 

mental discipline; but hers was a nature inclined to stirring 
generalizations. Colmatage she perceived not simply as a 
new method of draining swamps, but as a matter of far greater 
significance: as man’s complete power over Nature; as 
the creation of a new face for the land. 

She smiled to Pakhomov. Her voice, as she called to 
the boatmen, rang out distinct and clear; y'et it did not 
mar the hush of the warm lakes around her. When she fell 
silent, she could hear the drone of bees. 

“Give me a lift to town,” said Pakhomov, “I ought to 
be getting home.” 

They had a long walk through the outskirts of Poti. 
The streets here were paved with pebbles from the seashore, 
and shaggy pigs wandered about, with forked sticks lied 





around their necks to prevent them from pushing through 
fences and ravaging vegetable gardens. 

Somebody called to them. It was Kahiani. He sat on the 

porch of one of the wooden houses, working over an array 
of blueprints. His mother was busv in the vegetable garden 

“Hold on, comrades!” cried Kahiani. “Can’t you stop 

a minute? I heard the most beautiful idiocy today. I was 

riding to the port in old Shaliko’s cab, and he said to me: 

‘Do you know what I think. Comrade Kahiani? Ten years from 

now, the steamers w’^on t need any beacon to find our port 

at night. They II steer by the fragrance of the lemons!’ Poetry, 

poetry, wherever you go. No getting away from it! Even the 

cabmen are turning into poets. A new Hafiz on every hand! 
\^hy don’t you come in?” 

Nevskaya joined Kahiani ’s mother in the vegetable gar- 
den, and helped her draw a pail of water from the well. The 
old woman was W'ashing some bunches of huge green leek. 

“What beautiful leek! ” said Nevskaya, sniflSng at the 
luscious white bulbs. “It must be delicious!” 

The old woman smiled, but did not answ'er. She did not 
speak Russian well. 

From Kahiani ’s, Nevskaya went to the experimental gar- 
dens. It was twilight when she finally set out for home — 
one of those Poti evenings when lights seem to hang in mid- 
air, quite apart from their sources. There had been no rain 
for two days. 

The streets were like the shady walks of a park. Lamps 
glowed white in the wooden houses, set on high piles. Crum- 
pled roses carpeted the pavements. Sullen buffaloes, their 
heavy horns thrown back, drew squeaky carts over the fading 
petals. 

Blue evening hung over the sea an d gl iltered in the win- 
do wpanes. Through the orchards, over dusky street corners 
and thorny hedges, shone the piercing light of the beacon, 
like a bright planet caught in black nets of foliage. 

Coming up to the house, Nevskaya caught sight of 
Christophoridi. He was catching bunches of leek that came 
flying out through the kitchen window, and Yolochka was 
dragging bunch after bunch to the shed. Chup was in the 
kitchen, cursing desperately as he flung out the leek. 


“Congratulations!” he shouted to Nevskaya, 
got enough leek to last till next year’s harvest, 
come in! Let me air the place first.” 



you ve 

Wait! Don't 


“What ’s up? 


to 




“What’s up, eh? When you live in a country, you ought 
know its customs. Did you praise anybody’s leek?” 
“Why, yes. Kahiani’s mother’s.” 

“There you are! Just as I thought!” 

It turned out that cabman Shaliko had driven up, about 

two hours before, and dumped ten huge bunches of leek on 

the kitchen floor. There had been no one at home but the 

children. To Christophoridi’s queries Shaliko had deigned 
no reply but: 

“Quiet, hicho. It’s a present from mother Kahiani. 
Nevskaya hung her head. Forgetting the old custom 
which obliges Mingrelians to make a gift of anything that 

may please a guest, she had been so incautious as to praise this 
beautiful leek. And here was her punishment! 

said Chup, to console her. “Just an 

. _ .. In the tsar’s 

times, Mingrelia belonged to the Dadiani princes. First-class 

drunkards and ne’er-do-wells. They drank and feasted till 

they had nothing left to their names. Even the beds were 

But when guests arrived, they just had to show off. 

lliey d make their guests gifts of horses. Only the horses 

belonged to the peasants. The Dadianis had no horses left. 

Ihe peasants wonid keep their mouths shut, and wait for the 

guests to leave. They’d catch ’em at the boundary of the 

Dad.anis land, and take the horses back. And while thev 

wrid^’t h ^ they 

wouldn t be in any hurry to visit the Dadianis again. ^ 
sunnerTbl’i ‘“l ’’"‘u for 

rad L S have eaten it 

had not Syoma come to their rescue. 

Syoma was only in town for a day. He was workinff nn- 

der Gabunia, at ( halaHifi; ■ 'vorsmg un- 

, dc L.iiaiadi(li, running an excavator. 


Th is is nothing, 

innocent trifle. Sometimes it’s much worse. 





up 


TT I Vclior. 

... L * save them a spirited demonstration of the excavator’s 
work, 'vhistling. clicking his tongue, and rattling iraVi"® 
chams. 'iolochka stared at him, fascinated. ® 


That evening they learned that Syoma’s real name 


Was 
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Jim Birling, that he had been born in Scotland, and that 
he had almost gone down to the bottom of the sea, one day, 
in the wreck of the steamer Klondike. 

In proof of this, Syoma pulled down the neck of his jer- 
sey and showed three blue marks on his chest, like three huge 
exclamation points. But how they had come to be there 
remained a mystery. Syoma fell asleep at the table, as usual, 

and nobody disturbed him. 


THE FOEHN 
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Chitp rubbed the bright, hairy leaves between his fnger 
tips—and hastily pulled his hand away. The skin smarted as 
though he had seared it with red-hot iron. He swung his arm 
backhand forth, and cursed. Damned Japanese nettle! 

He thought the pain should pass quickly enough; but it 
grew worse and worse. It seemed to be creeping into the very 

Lne, seizing his fingers in a merciless iron grip. 

Then Chup began to worry. He strode quickly throng 

the o^ate, out of the plantation. Only now, 
over 'his shoulder, did he notice the faded sign: Avoid burns. 

Do not touch leaves with bare hands!” 

Fool woman!” thought the captain, of Nevskaya. Why 

didn’t she warn me? flushing. How could he, 

an old sailor, use such terms of a woman? Had not he himse 
asked to come with her to Supsa, on his free day. to visit 
Iilantations of this idiotic tree? Well, then, he had 
hut himself to blame. Nobody had forced him to come, 
hup Tas not only talkative, but inquisitive. Nevskaya 

had told him of the test plantations of the 
nish tree The sap of this tree is made into a splendid lacque . 
Nekher time nor damp can dull its sheen, and lire is power- 

Ls to crack its surface. Chup remembered the Japanese hoxe 

he had seen. They were coated with lacquer made from 
sau of this tree. It was hard as transparent stee . 

^Further, he had learned from Nevskaya that this lacquer . 

indispensable in shipbuilding, to co« "’“Ji'L^Lva 

That had caught his interest as a sailor. And so, when Ne . y 


no 


and Lapshin planned their trip to Supsa to visit the plan- 
tat ions of the varnish tree, he had asked them to ta e im 


Chup thnist his hand into 


wint 


along. 

The pain was getting worse. . j j 

his pocket and went out onto the road. The dusty Ford stood 

dreaming in the thin shade of some old acacias. JNeitner 

Nevskaya nor Lapshin were anywhere to be seen. 

The captain got into the car and sat down to wait. He 
glanced at the sky, and it did not please him. There was no 
d, but the air was growing steadily hotter. A reddish mist 
hung over the mountains. It looked like soapy water. There 

had been no raii^or four days. 

‘‘Hope we don’t get a foehn,” the captain thought, and 

sighed. 

The devil’s own climate, in this country! All year round 
it rained and poured. All year round it was hot and damp as a 
(hinese laundry. But once in a while the foehn would begin 
to blow, and it would seem as though torrid Arabia, land of 


simooms and deserts, had been transplanted to Colchis. 

Looks like a foehn,” said the captain, as Lapshin came 
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up to the car. “We’d better get started 

Lapshin made no reply. Throwing open the hood, he 
began fussing with the motor. 

“Stuck-up devil,” thought the captain. The hand in his 
pocket was growing heavier and heavier, as though the veins 
had been hlled with lead. 
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Do you know what the foehn is?” he asked. 

“It’s a wind,” said Lapshin. “Why should an old sea 
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wolf like you get worried over such trifles. 

“If you get caught in one, you’ll find out soon enough.” 

a came up, and got in beside the captain. Lap- 
shin took his seat at the wheel. He cased his eyes in celluloid, 
and they were o3’. 

caught at 

the 


A h )t breeze struck Nevskava’s cheeks, and 


her hair. Vibrant, impatient, the car sped on towards 
huge white clouds that blocked the horizon. 

The clouds approached with dizzy speed. They stretched 
and grew, reaching up to the sky like mountains. All at once 
the car burst into them. It raced on, noiseless now, over a 
heavy carpet of acacia petals. 
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The clouds were a forest of ancient acacias. White petals 

beat against the windshield, and swirled skyward behind 
the car. 

The trees rushed up and past, up and past, like a wild 
white flurry of snow. There was no air to breathe, only the 
sweet, heavy fragrance of the blossoms. 

“Wonderful!” cried Nevskaya. 

Lapshin put on moie speed. The petals made it difficult 
to see. The sun hung dull above the white-crowned trees. It 
seemed to move together with the car. 

Something snapped in the motor. Lapshin stopped the 
car and ducked under the hood. Nevskaya and the captain 
got out and sat down on a fallen acacia trunk. For some time 
they did not speak. The sun blinked at the zenith, its white 
glare turned to crimson. 

“It’s a regular Turkish bath,” Chup grumbled. “This 
climate belongs in Asia!” 

Nevskaya disagreed. She affirmed that Colchis had a 
splendid climate, that it was on a par with Australia. Many 
a spot in the subtropics got less warmth. The summer lasted 
six months, and plant growth continued all year round. What 
more did he want? The village of Codor, on the Rion, Jay at 

the European pole of heat. 

“You don’t say!” returned Chup, in mock 

“And to think I never knew!” 

’ Nevskaya contin- 


amazement. 


“The temperature here is very even, 
ued severely. *^^There are no sudden jumps. 

“Except for the exceptions.” 

“What exceptions?” 

“The foehn will start blow ing in half an hour or so, and 
then you’ll see. I wonder how you’re going to protect your 

subtle plants from winds like that.” 

“Subtle plants” was the captain’s invariable term for all 

subtropical vegetation. 

We’ll plant protective belts of tall trees.” 
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Chup grunted his disbelief. 

“If you’re so interested in the climate 
you ought to have a talk with Lapshin. He’s studying the 

• 1 • . _ 99 


said Nevskaya, 


microclimate. 

“What on earth is that? 
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the captain mumbled. 
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t 


I 


r 


He was not intere^H^ in any sort of climate just then, be 
it normal, or micro, orthat of the devil in hell. His hand was 


<7 


arting as though it had been flayed. 



Ready!” called Lapshin. 

Nevskaya 


explained, as she and 


“It’s very simple, ^ , 

the captain got into the car. “Climate depends on all sorts of 
trifles. It varies within a radius of a hundred metres. You 
needn’t grunt. It’s true. This forest has a climate of its own, 
and the swamps five kilometres aw’^ay have one of their own, 
too — entirely di ^erent. The climate in a hollow isn’t any- 
thing like the climate on the surface outside the hollow. And 
that’s w’hat w'e call microclimate: the variations in climate 
over short distances. It’s very important, especially for 
‘subtle’ vegetation.” 

“Interesting,” Chup muttered. He pulled his hand out 

of h is pocket. The cloth, pressing against it, made the pain 
unbearable. 

Nevskaya glanced at him, and cried out in alarm. 

hat’s happened to you?” she demanded. “Look at 
your hand!” 

I got stung on those nettles.” 

“What nettles?” 

“Those Japanese things of yours . ” 

What do you mean? she cried* ^Why, there are signs 

all over, in Georgian and Russian*. I didn’t think you were 
such a baby ! It ’s dangerous ! 
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pain 


Think I’ll lose my arm?” The captain was sulky with 


Leaning forward, Nevskaya shouted to Lapshin: 

“He’s burnt his hand on the Japanese tree. We’ve cot 
to get to town as fast as we can.” ^ 

Lapshin looked back at her, with a quick flash of his 
motoring glasses, and stepped on the gas. His shaggy jacket 
creased heavily across his narrow shoulders. 

behind^ trashed out into the open, leaving the acacias 
bchmd. And just then the foehn swept down. 

thA 1 ^ stooped quickly, seeking shelter behind 

th. driver s seat. Nevskaya turned her head back, for the 

scorching 
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Through a tttprn'he'LrcTar"'^ 

were swept from the trees, 


At 


always, the eruel deseent ot the trees, like 

one swift blow the b £ fluttering petals, borne 

vanishing soapsuds— an 


1 

upward to an ^„^h impetuous force that vac 

The wind advanced with P nothing to 

seemed to arise m its patt. 


uums seemed to ^ to fill the vacuums. 

o .. mad. . V 1 


llU^e 

Lapshin could not ™\he woods, 

“We’ll have to^go hae , 
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he shouted, slow- 


“We ll nave tw ^ “It’s calmer there. 

iug down and turning - ,^rayu! 

“We can’t go hack! crieu ire ; 


it 


5 cairns* 

Don’t you dare 


^”“La;:h!n shrugged in submission. Silly woman! 
much fuss about a burn. 


Why so 


i'’"'Tv make way through the scorching 

barely maKC S' . hii„ded him. 


The car could bare.y j^^t .-.- 

wind. Uiup cursed under thumped heav 

His hand was swo len an suff 


ily 


hand was swollen am. s m 

-not in his chest, but Fighting down 

Uup had been through the toelin 

r _ , lV..v5kava. 1«* {f 


l» P‘>- ■"'"'f, "-’.'.S-'b. '"U “ 
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“The dust will soon s op, 

bother you. The ‘«“P®''“*^tand What did he mean « 
Nevskaya did ""f hand , thinking he might be 

kveiish. But he shook h- l.-d a ,„„pera. 




^ - • - hot 




Then Nevskaya realised thM her mind 

ter, steadily hotter. A ^„u Id all be burnt to ashes. 

if this went on much >o„ «r’ y^ g 


The wind would consu 


red 


on the trees. „_.hed Thirst made itself A |n 

r.b. .««■ s*;b lad di»pp.... »•" •“• 

'"‘W.d ..: Jib -b"" ‘.b’ 


again-a ^ at the sky. 

The captain glanceu a 


nh 




m 

i 


u 
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Sixty metres a second,” he muttered dully. 



at *8 that? 


shouted Nevskaya. 

The wind up there — it’s racing sixty metres a second. 
Worse than a typhoon! The foehn w'ill raise the temperature 

twenty- five degrees before an hour’s out.” 

The dust subsided, and Nevskaya found herself look- 
ing out over a strange, new country, illumined as though in 
the glow of a distant conflagration. 

The horizon was veiled in brick-red murk. A yellow light 
hung over all. Only in the time-faded paintings of the old 
masters had Nevskaya seen landscapes such as this. 

One of the back tires burst. Lapshin stopped the car, and 
mopped the sweat from his face and neck. Pulling off his 
jacket, he dropped it to the floor. 

“We’ll burn up,” he said, peevishly slapping the side 
of the car. Cracked by the heat, the paint came off at his touch. 

“Jt won’t be a minute before all the tires are gone. They never 
were any good, anyway.” 
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How far is it to town?” asked Nevskaya. 
Ten kilometres.” 


Nevskaya recalled the details of the road. Two kilome 
tres along the coast, with the waves splashing up at the wheels 
there was no other road^ then the ferry across the river 
Caparcha; and after that, a full seven kilometres 


Turn down to the sea,” she told Lapshin. 


to tow'n. 
We can get 

mto the water. There’s no surf, and the wind’s blowing off 
shore. The water 'will save the tires.” 


gmg 


Well, let me catch my breath,” said Lapshin, shrug- 

N^iody spoke. They had stopped near a clump of al- 
ders. Ihe foliage was shrivelling, darkening. The Cery wind 
stripped away the leaves and carried them to the sea The 

hirhand?'"'"- '' ^ 


Nevskaya sat very still, 
the alders. 


watching the denudation of 


As they came out on the grey sand at the shore, the 
skidded violently. Another tire had burst. 


car 


Lapshin gritted his teeth, cursing to himself. 
Ue had begun to hate the captain and Nevskay 


a — to hate 
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them because they sat idle, while he choked on gasoline 
fumes and worried over the motor. 

He cursed the very name of Colchis, and caught himself 
in the malicious reflection that the planned subtropics could 
never materialize, that the first foehn would reduce the lemon 
groves to dirty ashes. 

Turning, Lapshin looked back sullenly at Nevskaya. 
Her face was pale, her answering look no less resentful than 
his. A blue spark flashed in her eyes. 

thought Lapshin. Aloud, he said, with an ill- 
natured smile: 
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L-ai, 


the 


“We’re w’asting our efforts.” 

“Think we won’t make it?” 

“Of course!” 

The red murk swept out over the hot, purple sea. At the 
horizon it thickened, its colour deepening into black. The sea 
was deserted. 

Not far from the Caparcha, the third tire burst. The car 
could go no further. They left it behind, pushing on towards 

the ferry by foot. 

Nevskaya was uneasy. Suppose the ferry w'^ere on 
far bank? The ferrymen would never undertake to bring it 

over in such a wind. 

The foehn had turned the earth to stone. Dark cracks 
zigzagged across the surface. That morning, on the wa^ to 

Supsa, the soil had gurgled wetly under the wheels of the car. 

Walking at Nevskaya’s side, the captain tried to hght 
down his pain and talk. To comfort her, he lied about his 

hand, declaring that the pain was less. 

And here he made an unexpected d 
his first glimpse of the real Nevskaya. He had always con- 
ceived of w^omen scientists as poor, sickly creatures, sapped 
by overstudy and quite devoid of femininity. Due, perhaps, 
to this deep-seated prejudice, he had never had a real talk 
with Nevskaya, had never even looked at her with interest. 

He watched her now in astonished admiration, not un- 
mixed with gratitude. With new eyes, he saw her pale, de- 
“imined features; her light step, quickened as by vexation; 
her dark, resentful eyes, and the lock of reddish chestnut 

hair that fell across her dust-grimed cheek. 
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The Caparcha, at last. Wind-tossed foam and spray above 
the water. Nevskaya breathed a deep sigh of relief. The ferry 
was on the near side. But there was not a soul to be seen. 
The captain bathed h is hand, and the cool river water 

1 rrri f ‘taI i at 



ap" 


M>rought relief. 

‘*Well, let’s be going,” said Nevskaya 
preaching the ferry. “The oars are here.” 

Lapshin stared at her blankly. 

“I never thought,” he said calmly, “that the foehn could 

drive people mad so fast. It isn’t usually till the second day 

that groundless irritation sets in. On the third day, people 

start picking quarrels, and on the fourth the foehn stops 

blowing and mental equilibrium is restored. That’s what the 
1 1 1 «« 


local people say.” 
What do you 



?” Nevskaya demanded stiffly. 

At best, the ferry 


lhat it’s impossible to get across, xii, jjcai,, 
will be swept out to sea. At worst, it will go under.” 
“And what do you propose we do?” 

“Wait.” 

We can t wait] she cried. “You know yourself 


what 


the consequences may be.” 

Lapshin shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ask the captain,” he returned. “He’s had more expe- 
rience in this sort of thing.” ^ 

Chup looked at the river. IJe risk, of course, was great. 
Ihe water rolled seaward in great brown waves, foam- 
ing and roaring. The riverside bushes, prostrate before the 
wind, lashed the waves with their branches. 

Chup forgot his hand. He remembered only the old tra- 

When^'^ I tbe splendid laws of storm and shipwreck, 

couffl h '' sinking-women and children first! How 

A T danger on account of a burnt hand’ 

xhe^dev.l .rtU that hand. It wonld take no harm! And so 

A, Nevskaya hotly “Whv 

do you he? \our hand is blue. We’re crossiL H.l. ’ •. 

ten “We’fe r “ replied, too taken aback to pro- 

le t. v^ e re crossing right away.” ^ 
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iNevskaya turned to Lapshin, with a brief: 

“Come on!” 

Lapshin did not answer. He drew his arm over his face, 
and the shirt sleeve came away black. 

“He can’t row,” said Nevskaya, glancing at the cap- 
tain. “I can hardly manage it alone. Everything depends 

on you.” 

“I’m not going,” replied Lapshin quietly. 

Nevskaya turned white. 

“Coward!” she cried, the tears rising to her eyes. “Now 
I know what you mean when you talk about scientists’ ‘su- 
perior morality.’ Let’s get going, Chup!” 

Lapshin turned and walked slowly aw’^ay in the direction 
of the abandoned car. He w-as actually wListling. 

Nevskaya and Chup pushed the heavy boat from shore. 
After a brief silence, the captain muttered, looking after 
Lapshin: 


“He can go to blazes!” 

Nevskaya rowed. Chup rowed too, with one hand, biting 
his lip to keep from moaning. 

The riverbanks w'hirled before them like a grey merry- 
go-round. The wind whistled and caught at the oars, try- 
ing to pull them free. It carried ofi‘ Nevskaya’s beret, and 
her reddish hair blew loose, a flaunting pennant. 

The weaves beat heavily against the low w'ooden side. 
With his bad hand, Chup bailed out the water. Nevskaya 
was soaked to the skin. Every sinew’^ was tensed in super- 
human efiort. 

“Where does she get such strength?” the captain won- 
dered. 

He kept a watchful eye on the mouth of the river. It 
was drawing rapidly nearer. He could see the beating break- 
ers, the seething surface. 

“We mustn’t get pulled out to sea!” 

Nevskaya’s head was spinning desperately. She bit her 
lip until it bled. A gust of wund tore the oar from her hands. 
The boat rocked. The captain glanced at the hank. The 
trees were bowing low in terror before a new and still more 

furious blast. 

“We’re done for now,” the captain muttered. 


iia 


I^'evskaya was blinded by the spray. But sbe managed, 
somehow, to rescue her oar, and went on rowing. 

Time dragged on endlessly. 

Glancing over his shoulder once more, the captain found 
that the shore was very near. He saw the ferrymen’s shanty, 
on the bank, and two fishermen standing in the river, up to 
the knee in water. One of the fishermen held a boat hook. 

When the hook caught the side of the boat, the captain 
shouted to Nevskaya: 

“We’re safe!” 

He had forgotten his hand entirelyj but once they w^ere 
safely on shore, the pain returned. 

A ^oung fisherman in shorts looked at the captain ironi- 
cally. 


Well, A:ofso,” he said. “Gone a little crazy with the wind? 

You’ve got the looks of a sailor, but you act like a fool. And 
a woman with you, too.” 

^l)rop it, friend, said the captain, clapping the fisher- 
man’s shoulder with his sound hand. “Come and visit me at 
the port. Shashlik and new wine. We’ll drink for the rescue.” 


fishermen 

“When th?wind drops, ship 


the captain 
the car. 


that fellow over,” said 


pointing to Lapshin, who was working over 




Sure thing!” 


town 


the grey dunes sheltered them from the w'ind. 

For some time Nevskaya did not speak. ‘ Suddenly, she 
turned her faee away and began to ery. Chup was aTa loss. 

hysteria. It was blow- 

ing With undimixiishcd force* 

Again a strange laudseape lay before them. The soil was 

^at“he had ’ to the captain 

w™' ".'Si ;Lm “isr*"'' " 

plane trees. P™tected by tall belts of 

Vha'i V^hei’arm t '>»ng him over. 



“Don’t be silly, Chup! He can stay there three (Lnys, 
for all I care.” 

“Then what are you crying about?” 

“Because I was scared.” 

This was more than Chup could understand. He decid- 
ed to say no more, and held his tongue all the way to the 
hospital. Then, suddenly, he began to curse again, heap- 
ing anathema on the Japanese varnish tree. 


A FOOTBALL GAME 

rpHE BAMBOO at the experimental gardens began to dov^er. 

1 . The first signs of bloom robbed Nevskaya of her peace. Bam- 
boo flowers only once; and after it flowers, it dies. 

Lapshin remained unperturbed. Since the incident on 
the Caparcha, he had spoken little with Nevskaya. Behind 
her back, he smirked disdainfully when her name was men- 
tioned. To his mind, her alarm was childish. The process 
could not be stopped. The bamboo was doomed. Hence, it 

was silly to worry about it. i i +i 

The captain came to the gardens to have a look at the 

flooring Lr^oo. His hand was getting better, but u was 
still encased in bandages. He brought Yolochka and Christo 

^**”EnteHng Ne^kaya’s bright workroom, in the little wood- 
en house at the gardens, ^y^^rplrfor his x a- 
Syoma, come to town to get some spa.e parts loi 

tor. Syoma had brought a note from Gahunia, in\ g 
skaya and Chup to Chaladidi to see Uie canal. 

The windows were wide open. Outdoors, _ 

treef. BlossoLng vines drooped their cold white spray over 

Thfhrrath'if damp earth and vegetation, the sweet fra- 
grance or^imosa, reminded Chup of his days in Madagascar 

tith Rozhest vensky ’s fleet. They brought back the dizzy 
aroma of fruits in the Eastern bazaars. 

Yolochka and Christophoridi ran off to 
trees. The experimental gardens were a huge, shady 
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brimful of wonders. Cbristopboridi rubbed 


ouus 


on 


leav 


between his palms, and sniffed ecstatically. 




A thick column of smoke rose to the sky over a bonfire 

;;;^,of last year’s magnolia leaves. 

( 'hristophoridi invented a game. He was a tiger, and Ao- 
locbka a huntress. Christophoridi hid among the undergrowth, 
Hiiarling and snapping at leaves in tigrish fury, crouching 
in readiness for tremendous springs. <^e grew so absorbed 
ill play that he forgot the troubles that were bound to follow. 
His mother would be sure to scold because he earned so little. 


He’d have to ask Chup for another fifty kopeks, or the old 
lady would give him no peace. 

Christophoridi snarled and snapped, until he almost cried. 
He h ad caught at a leaf of the camphor laurel, and his very 
jaws ached with its bitter pungeiice. 


The sunlight poured through the branches in jets of green, 
as water runs through the openings in a sluice gate. A medic- 
inal odour of roots rose from the soil. Porcelain rhododendron 
leaves lay like starfish among the grass. The bamboo rustled 
^ its rihliony loaves, and the sound recalled the crystal twit- 
ter of tiny birds. The ragged leaves of the bananas squeaked 
with the effort of the rising sap. The cryptomeria needles 
smelled like a hundred pine ships smeared wuth yellow resin. 

The eucalypts turned their heavy, sw’eating leaves edge- 
wise to the sun. Christophoridi avoided Hie eucalypts. They 
gave no shade. 

Among the Kazanlik roses, Christophoridi caught a fuzzy 
beetle. The beetle got very angry, shut up in Christopho- 
ridi 8 fist. How loud it buzzed! Christophoridi sho^ved it to 
Yoloebka. 


& 


Then, making sure there were no growTiups to see, they 

broke off a liitle piece of the bark of the cork tree, to make 
Chris lophoridi some floats. 

The light and shade, the murmuring foliage, the drops 

0 e^v that fell on his swarthy arms, the glad sounds of the 
^ca, the clouds rising straight to the zenith like diamond 
\apour, ed Christophoridi ’s heart wdth rapture. He 

path, shouting 

.. bright ! "--aud ended 

1 \ tuiuhling into a geranium bed. 
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After that, Chris tophoridi’s spirits subsided. The crushed 
geraniums might mean serious trouble. He took Yolochka 
by the hand and led her towards the office, where voices sound- 

ed through the windows. ^ ^ ^ 

There was an argument going on inside. The first voice 

Christophoridi recognized was Lapshin’s. Christophoridi 

did not like Lapshin. His shoes, enormous red-brown ox- 

fords, were torture to shine. Christophoridi just coul n t 

get hold of the right shade of polish. i » 

“Colchis has nothing in common with the subtropics, 

The year-round heat is too low for many 

of^the tropical fruits to ripen. “ 

“Nonsense r' 


; ' 


Lapshin declared. 

1 ^ "1“ o "f" T* *1 TTi * 

-INonsensei said Nevskaya. “The year’s tot.al ia the 
sul)tropics comes to three thousand degrees. In Colchis, i 
armuch as forty-five hundred. Where’s the sense in such 

cheap^scepti^mr to discuss anything tvith you. You’re 

oiogized^ to you after that day on the 

though I was entirely in the right. Let’s not 

“Your botany’s a Chinese puzzle to m , p 

to turn the conversation. 


Nevskaya smiled. 
“In vegetable life. 






f 


“In vegetable iiie, she saW, 

tropical fruits to ripen, t ey ave least three thou- 

of the sun’s heat in the course don’t - 

sand degrees. Fluctuations in ^ ^^e trees-it’s 

much. You can -"“‘-slke-or by hot wafer bags, for the 
tTd “plants. For the “ raltc^anf 

well we get enough ^t“"’ooi“ peCftfi’ng myself to doubt. 
“I’m not arguing. I m y p _ ^ retorted Nevskaya, 
“The professor permits himse , “Well, 

laughing. Struck by a for instance, 

with its fogs and rams. Its far fro ^hat do 

heat totals something like three tnousa 
vou sav: is there any tropical vegetation 



‘‘There isn’t, and there can’t be,” Lapshin replied. 

“Here’s an English sailor,” said Nevskaya, nodding at 
Syoma. “He won’t lie. He doesn’t understand w'hat we’re 
■^arguing about. Let’s take him out into the gardens and ask 
him what trees grow here that he knew in England.” 

The captain translated. Syoma bared his strong, yellow 
teeth in a grin. Yes, of course, he had been to the south of 
England, on the Isle of Wight, and he’d be glad to satisfy 
“my lady’s” request. He wondered how much “my lady” had 
bet Lapshin. 

They went out into tlie gardens. On the way, Chup sternly 
impressed it upon Syoma that it was out of place to call people 
“my lady” in ihe Soviet Union. Syoma readily agreed. After 
that, he called Nevskaya “comrade.” 

The captain looked around in astonishment. It was hard 
to believe that the recent foehn had worked no harm to all 


th is luxuriant vegetation. But Nevskaya pointed to the belts 
of eucalypls and plane trees, which had protected the gar- 
dens from the scorching wind. Eucalj’q)ts do not fear the 
foehn . 

Syoma strode along with his hands in his pockets, whis- 
tling carelessly, as if to say that nothing could surprise 
a sailor. 

The tropics! On the island of Trinidad Syoma had 
thrown lemons and smashed a cafe window, because they 
w’ouldn t let a Negro sailor in. He knew the tropics. He 
knew everything: the ugly periscopes of submarines, and the 
taste ot corn bread, and bloody fights with the police, and 
life-or-ucath football games, and false papers, and strikes, 
ami the “long prayer.” The “long prayer” was a block of 

holystone that w^eighed half a ton. It was used for scrub- 
bing the decks on sailing ships. 

S}oma had nev’er been really surprised in his life until 
he got to Colchis. Here the captain who v/orked as port in- 
spector-according to the international traditions of the sea, 
he should have cursed Syoma sky-high — this captain took 
Syoma in and fed him for over a week. On the Soviet ships 
that came into the port of Poti, Syoma saw forecastles that 
Jacked no comfort but fresh flowers. After seven days, he was 
given a job. and the young engineer, Gabunia, shook his 
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hand and spoke to him as an equal. The most surprising thing 
about this country, to Syoma, was tiie way everyone spoke 
to him as an equal, even educated ladies. 

Syoma walked through the gardens, whistling. He spied 
a bed of leek, and smiled. That was an Oid acquaintance. 
When he reached the blossoming bamboo, he stopped short, 
spat loudly, and made a strange sound with his tongue, iike 

the crack of a whip. ^ 

“Crikey! That grows on the Isle of Wight, he said. 

“Ridiculous!” Lapshin protested angrily. “A nice 

you’ve dragged me into, v/ith this sailor of yours. Is that 

what you call scieiitihc proof? 

ht,” said Nevskaya. “There are bamboo groves 
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He’s rig 


in the south of England.” 


cne bouLii ux . t 1 • 

Lapshin v.^as furious. First Vauo haa made him out 


an 


ignoramus, ana no^v 
it wasn’t nutria, it was bamboo. 


this woman tried to do the same. 11 


There’s nothing to get so angry about, aapsliin, sau 
Nevskaya amicably. “Any good scientist can leant a great 
deal about his specialty from people he regards as igiioia 

You should be more careful.” r 

Lapshin shrugged, and turned back to his 

laboratory. Nevskaya returned to her workroom. . 

too. He had to make the tram to thaladidi. ^ 

Chup stayed in the gardens 
weeks’ sick leave, he could speu.i h.s t.n.c .as l e " 

Standing beside the l.amlmo, Chup .diook his ben. _ 
was cleaHy .loomed. Memories of Jn,,an came hack to 

nule’ rpiet i:o:t where his steamer bad put ia for a biad 

^ We lookout v. oke Chui> at dauu. Somctl\ing had ha|> 
j ■ tin tmvn he said. He could hear shouts, and a omen 
pene j g, U looked like a fire. People 

S. toXi; 1 be outskirts of the toun. The men shouted 
curses,'’and the women clasped their children to tin ir hr. asU. 

There was no sign of flame or smo e. l.lmsclf 'J' 

Lhap followed the people, and soon loun.l ^ 

a bamboo wood. Then he saw that the baml.oo uas I. i . r 
It bad begun during the night. 


That day Chup learned that bamboo grows from common 
rootstock, and dies, after blossoming, over huge areas at 
once. Bamboo, both to the townspeople and to the peasants 
of the nearby villages, seiyed not only as building mate- 
rial, but also as food; for the Japanese eat the young shoots. 
The lIoMering of the bamboo, in Japan, is a great calamity. 

‘‘And so you see, kiddies,” said Chup, “there’s a story 
to e\ crv tree. ’ 

At bngth the captain and his charges set out for home. On 
their v, ay out of the gardens they dropped in to say goodbye to 
Nev.Kaya. She sat at a table covered with little heaps of seed. 

‘Incidentally,'’ said the captain, “you say that fellow” — 

thi.s was his name for Lapshin — “that fellow studies the 
inicrocliinate. And what do you do?” 

‘‘1 select plants for Colchis. Plants vary, just like human 
beings. There are cranky plants, and weak ones, sturdy 
plants, and plants that hate the cold. There are plants that 
demand lol.s of water, and others that sufTer when it’s damp. 

nr^i - 1 » - A 

erners, greedy plants and 


There are northerners and sou 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ K .u. 

plants that yield generous fruit, lean plants and stout ones. 
%hen you sailed on long voy^ages, I’m sure you must have 
been very careful about picking your crew. It’s the 


same 


thin;^ 


here. Ty^es of plants have to be selected like 

the members of an expedition. A single fool or sniveller is 

liable to spoil everything. Right now, I’m looking for the 
best ty'pe of eucalypts.” 

That s just what I . . .” the captain began; but he did 

not fioi.-sh. Loud shouts sounded suddenly in the street, ar- 
resting his attention. 

Christophoridi darted out of the room. The captain stood 
istening intently. The shouting continued. Was it anger, 
or enthusiasm? The captain hurried out. 

A football game was on in an empty field just outside 
the gardens. In accordance with an old Po(i custom, one 
ot the teams was made up of bachelors, and the other of mar- 
e men. n suc^ games, passions always ran high. The bach- 

fru 1 , married opponents. 

e marned team would play in sullen silence; but at every 
possible opportunity-rules or no rules-a married toe would 
meet up violently with the back of a bachelor knee 




The players had gathered in a knot. Among them, Chup 
caught sight of Syoma. The sailor, besieged hy the married 
team, was shouting English curses. The bachelors were de* 
fending him. 

Militiaman Grisha quickly established order, and the 

discussion proceeded more peacefully. 

The trouble had started over nothing. Syoma had stopped 
to watch the game. Growing enthusiastic, he had joined the 
bachelors' team, when one of their forwards sprained his 
ankle, and had scored them three goals. Then the married 
team had raised a row, and demanded that the whole game 
be played over. Someone had struck a blow^. Someone had 

called someone a bum. 

Chup pushed through the crowd to Syoma, took him hy 
the arm, and led him aw^ay. Syoma w^as hot and grimy. He 

breathed like a wnnded horse. 

“Mr. Blrling,” said the captain, furiously polite, 'docs 

it strike you that you’ve missed the only tram to Chalndidi? 

In Soviet Russia people know the difference between tie 

time for work and the time for playing football. I recomuiem ct 

you to Gabunia, and I m ashamed. _ 

Syoma’s neck turned scarlet. He muttered somctiing 

unintelligible, and turned off into the Crst side 
around the corner he stopped, lit his pipe, am “ 
hiink. He decided to set out on foot, in the hope o, reaching 

Chaladidi by morning. , 

Nevskaya was ahsorhod in her work 7'''' 
the eucalvpts. There on her table lay toe lutiiie o o 
Minute kernels, brought Iroin across me s. is , 

1 * I 1 C? 1 '’lilt liCcil 

of wondrous, almost miraculous, qualities, iia^ 

i„g juices, hard and indestruotihle timber, the hcanly of 
innorcscencc, and the bitterness of fading bloom 


1 • 1 * ♦ 1 ]\[ \ ' dit Ic 'I II rii 

Since her arrival m Toti, i\tv8ka>a uau i 


of Lapshin’s articles on hoLanical piohh iii 


her 


'riiesc arl iclos 


iven her a headache. 1 heir writer had no niuh rstanding 


no V 1- 


Ilf tsTertLir lle‘;“utt.ued in a slough of petty detail, with 

the tedious precision of an 
Sion of the future, no iinderstandmg of plant ’ 
Nevskaya felt that planir, like people, dcmaio c< 


Lapshin shrank from independent thought, from untram- 
meiled scientific interpretation. He was precise beyond all 


now happily dying out — a scientist by 


type 
trade, not by 


vocation. 


His only good quality, Nevskaya reflected, was his abil- 
ity to drive a car. 

Lapshin’s style in wTiting was long-winded and dull. 
His manner of speech was duller still: the mincing, emas- 

nong an older generation 

a mark of superior culture. He looked down 


ciliated tongue once regarded, a 


of scientists, 


upon everyone who had less knowledge than himself, and 
made it his business to emphasize such people’s insignifi- 
cance at every opportunity that oflfered. 

When Nevskaya bad finished his articles, Lapshin asked 
her what slie thought of them. She did not answer at once. 


The next day, she brought him a volume of Pushkin, and 
pointed to a line in one of the poet’s letters: 

“Inspiration is no less essential in geometry than in po- 
etry . ” 


Lapshin^aade no comment. 

Bending over her eucalypt seeds, Nevskaya often thought 
of the work that might be ^vritten about this splendid tree. 
Who had devoted such study as she to all two hundred spe- 
cies of this “tree of life”? Who was more fitted to describe 
their multitude of extraordinary qualities? This was a labour 
of which she had long been dreaming. 

o o 

Nevskaya regarded the eucalypts as the most valuable 

of all tropical plants. Small wonder the British called these 
trees the gem of the forests! 

In Colchis, eucalypts became fine, seven-metre trees two 
years after planting. They grew at an incredible, fantastic 
rate. Some old trees were as tall as the Cologne cathedral — a 
dizzy height of a hundred and fifty metres. 

In breadth, too, they grew at an unparalleled rate. Nev- 
skaya had recently measured the annual rings on an euca- 
lypt stump. Not one was less than three centimetres thick. 

It was almost frightening — this tree’s extraordinary 
vital force, the w^ealth and scope of the qualities that made 
^®^^^bie to manl^p.d. A. five-year-old eucalypt yielded 


more 


timber than two-liundred-year-old northern lir& and 


f^pruces 
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The timber of the eucalypt is considered indestructible. 
It does not decay. It is never infected by p-ubs or borers., 
Eiicalvpt piles in sea water are as fresh alter thirty years 
as on the day M'hen they "wore driven in. The eiicaK pt lall^^a^ 
ties used in Australia last tNsice and three times as 


ordinarv ties. 

walnut . 



vood is stronger than ta 


g as 
or 


L J. V V 

jXevskaya recalled Clivip s tales of sailing 



with 


eu 


calvpt masts. Never a squeak had been heard from such a 
n.a'st, I.e it even i.i tl.e frigbthd storms that rage be.lueeo 



the fortieth and the fiftieth parallels— what sailois call 
“the roaring forties.” They only hummed in the wind, erect 
as thouoh in a dead eabn. No deHeetion from the eert.cal, 
mobably, could have been detected by the most acl.catc 

of nieastu-ing instruments. Yet pine-vood masts otlen snapped 

like matchsticks in these storms. , , i r it*’ 

“Moscow paved with eucalypt blocks! How wonderiul. 

that was another thought. Didn't the Britishers ])a\c on- 

don with this remarkable wood? rt.vrn.ents dn- 

‘"^“rhe leaves of the eucalypts are lurncd edgeuise to the 
sun. There is no shade in eucalypt groccs. Jhis is the as 
tree for drying swampland. Its hca\>, ii^ 

a tremendous aoiount of moisture. Neither ram no, loelm 

can harm it, and it will grow on any soil. 

The room grew dark. Nevskaya giamcf o] „ . 

time. The clock was tieking busily m tbc Vink, 

house, lost in Its sea of vcgetaimn. It was on > o\< o 

Then whv sm h darkiie-.s? 


Nevskava looked out of the vimb.u. V grey-hlue elomi 

mf 


IXeV^skaVU lOOKCU oni Ml 111' 11 1 1 

u over the ' ea \ .'lo"’ "*■ tlmniler rolled thrmigl 

hung high oier lb. - f- ^ ^ t.ople.il 

trllC 


tii< * f a. \ " I''-'*' ' . I 

lire.v,e lieg.m to hlmv. Tl.e .lark t,-op,e.,l 

'oliage, thinly coaled « ith gl-^>y "-‘X, rustled ui.e.isiy. 



^ cl 


••'IV-s going to po...-, - -id a voice outsiee he wi , ^ 

Just the,,' a tremendous forked ilash of 

from the cloud, as though a great ’! ‘ ^ 

tered mlo a l iousaiui ir ,\ev.kava ih^y 

..littered and die«l amooe .i..* k-m 
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(teemed clusters of dazzling lemons, such as the world had 
never seen before. 

The breeze looked in at the window, setting the curtains 
, as way, then raced off again through the gardens. There was 
new flash of lightning. The thunder rolled, louder and far 
S more threatening than before. 

^ Nevskaya decided to hurry home. The downpour might 
last all night. 

Walking through the wind-swept town, she thought again 
and once again of that first flash of lightning. It had seemed 
to show her the future Colchis, bright with a golden, cit- 
rus beauty. 

At home, Chup told her that rains were approaching. 
The barometer was falling. But the night brought no dowm- 
poiir. In the morning, Nevskaya set out for Chaladidi, hoping 
to get back before the rains set in. 



THE BUST OF LENIN 

Gabunia sat in his room, absorbed in a volume of Hippo- 
crates. He was A^Titing a scientific treatise devoted to Colchis, 
^ and did a great deal of reading on his subject, both among 

modern geographers and in the works of the ancients: Strabo, 
Hippocrates, and Homer. 

It was Gabunia’s contention that the Iliad presents an ideal 
weather map of the period of the Trojan war. Day by day, 
with punctilious exactitude, Homer describes the move- 
ments of winds and clouds. One modern scientist, indeed, 
has drawn up a table of atmospheric pressures for those fab- 
ulous times, based on Homer’s descriptions, which makes 
Jt clear that the Achaean ships were scattered by a cyclone 

pflssing over tlie •Archipelago, 

“The people who live on the Phasis [the Rionl,” Ga- 

damnnTf'^’ conntry, wooded, and full of 

sne^d ,h ■ 1 ‘faeeo are heavy rains. The people 

they buihTtl!'^** T toe swamps. In the midst of the waters 

erse the ir 1 T" r They trav- 

ing the numerous rivers and canals. They drink tepid, stag- 
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aant water, made foul by the heat of the sun and replenished 
by the rains. The winds blow from the south, but there is 
also an east w^ind at times: hot, strong, and unpleasant.” 

. . .Stagnant water, made foul by the heat of the sun,” 
Gabunia repeated, and cursed. How well he knew that wa-’ 
ter’s brackish taste! It was the water, he was convinced, 
that had given him the fever. 

Gabunia got up and threw open the windows. It was very 
stuffy. A faint scent of vanilla hung in the air. The scent 
of vanilla always came before heavy rains. 

“There’s a storm brewing somewhere,” thought Gabunia, 
and turned a page. 

Foreman Mikha came in. Mikha’s eyes were rolling. He 
kept jerking at the folds of his shabby Circassian coat. Step- 
ping noiselessly over to the barometer, he tapped the glass 
with a yellow finger nail. His eyes narrowed mournfully. 
The mercury was dropping with steady, inexorable persist- 
ence. 


“It’s going to pour. Do you smell it?” said Mikha, with 
a crooked smile. It was Mikha’s habit to smile on all occa- 
sions, even when life was at its worst. This habit had earned 
him a reputation for reckless daring. “When the water comes 
down from the Shaliko Mountains, we’ll all be swept off 
the face of the earth.” 

Gabunia did not answer. 

“The redheaded Englishman hasn’t come back, ” said 
Mikha. He glanced at his reflection in the barometer 
glass, and added, “This fever’s turned me as yellow as a 
canary!” 

Gabunia looked up. At the fifth reach, the canal embank- 
ments had subsided to a metre below requirements. They 
must be built up immediately. The men couldn’t manage 
it, of course. The only excavator on that reach lacked an 
essential part. Syoma had gone to town for the part, and 
had not returned. 

“What can the men do, when they’ve all got malaria,” 
the foreman mumbled, wiping his sweating forehead. 

The air was heavy and sutiocating, as in a great steam 
bath. Such was this country. Mikha spat disgustedly. 

“I know,” Gabunia replied. 


I 
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Let 


n 


ying pencil, Gabunia began to 

“In two bouis, the rain 


He was thinking hard. Outside his windows, the forest 
stood languishing of heat and miasma. The sky was an air- 
tight leaden dome. 

Like a heav'y sigh, came the faint roll of distant thunder. 

me see.” With 

figure on a page of Hippocrates 
should start. In three hours, the water will come down the 
mountains. Before three hours are up we’ve got to make 
that part for the excavator in our camp workshop. Only 
what are we going to make it of, the devil take it all? Eh? 
We need some bronze.” 

Gabunia felt an attack of malaria coming on. The blood 
whined in his veins, like shrilling mosquitoes. He wanted to 
get into bed, and pull the blankets up over his ears, and for- 
get about everything. 

The first gust of wind passed over the forest. And again 
the world was silent as the grave. 

All out to the fifth reach, kafso,” said Gabunia hoarse- 
ly. “Every 1 iving soul, even the women! And "we’ve got 
to find a lump of bronze somewhere, in a hurry, 

“Ho!” said Mikha, shaking his head. “It’s seven versts 

to Chaladidi station. There’s a bronze bell there. Say the word. 
I’ll 






go. rii take the bell as easy as pie.” 
“Don’t talk foolishness,” Gabunia told 


him. 


“Hurry, 

now! All out to the fifth reach. Get going!” 

Mikha disappeared. An instant later, Gabunia heard loud 
shouts and a hurried clanging of metal. Mikha was beating 

the rail that served as a gong, yelling at the top of his voice*: 
“Fifth reach! Fifth reach!” 

The Mingrelian workers came running out of their bar- 
racks, heading straight for the canal. Their heads were 
ered with sacking hoods. Lianas caught at their legs, and 

sht the leather of their boots like razor blades. Their spades 
clattered against the tree trunks. 


Gabunia dropped fuzzy quinine crystals onto h 


and washed them down with w'ater. Then he got slowdv 
his stiff tarpaulin. His face was adame. 

He looked out through the windows. A cloud adv 


IS tongue, 

into 


from the west, like a great black wiriVhTd'thrrun frorview® 

Smoke rose from the edges of the cloud. It looked like tufts 






of dirty cotton. 



ness rang 



^}n» forest was liuslicd. Ihc deatlily slili* 
Gabinia’s ears like the pulsing of slow, heavy 



(4 


[. His temples ached. 

It umst ).e the quinine,” he thought, ruhhing h.s fore 

-m ^ IT JU L-fc n ^ M 


head to expel the sodden fever thoughts. , iv 

“What to do? The workers can’t manage it by halt. i>o 

helpers but Mikha. Abashidze’s gone off with Gulia. and 
some workers to explore the swamp along the Nedoard cana . 

1 • .1 Arkry^ Tnr. 


If they set caught in the rain, they’re done for. 

Only two left: he and Mikha. Mikha was a 
thought a hero, because of a war-time episode, when he had fire 
a rusw “Smith and Wesson” at the German warship Goeom. 

The Goeben steamed into the harbour and “P®”® ‘J® "where 

tow-n from its big guns. Panic began m the bazaa , 

Mikha was selling tobacco at the time. Mikha pu c out is 
revolver and fired seven shots at the armoured cruiser. His 

bullets could not even reach tj*® ®*“P’ "'s-^piv^crarrwi* 
at a cable’s length from shore. Mikha was si p y -y 

fear. He thought he was defending himself. 


By some fluke of chance, it was right after 



shots 





Kv some iiUKe ui o tt* ^ rl^v 

that the cruiser ceased fire and put out to ^ea^. 

on, all Poti regarded Mikha as a h . ded on. 

that Mikha was an arrant coward, and ai/excuse for 

He had only offered to steal t e sta lo ^ station 

getting out of the forest onto higher ground. 

would not be flooded. luive eot drunk in 

And that redheadea rangn^^ 

town, and got stuck somewhere wit P 

cavator. time’” Gabuiiia started. It 

A + Tlim that an hour must have passed in 
Actually, his thoughts had occupied no more than 

or two. fi,«tnfall Where can I find some bronze? 

“The workshop, first ot all. w m ^ 

TTnt nain shot through Gabunia s leg bones, anu 
Hot pam s ctaffcrered out to the porch. 

ntyrnceirthe west. it- 

tbe forest. The W®® . "fpee "L ®*^“> J^®*^®*^ 

"rumbling approa’ched, as if the oceans 

gro 










were marching on Colchis. A wild Cash of lightning stabbed 


chattering. His head began to shake. 








r 


the swamps. 

Gabiinia s teeth W' _ ^ 

An icy cold crept slowly, slowly to his brain. The chills! It 

vas this he feared worst of all. 

Darkness was falling rapidly, but not a single lamp shone 

in the barracks. The workers were all at the canal. 

Gabvmia set out for the workshop. Somebody called his 

name. He looked around. The darkness was thickening. The 

wind had sprung up again, driving before it flocks of grey 


clouds and dry leav , i 

Gahunia pressed his hands to his head, forcibly suppress- 
ing its tremor. He peered into the murk, and breathed a 
fiigh of relief. It was Nevskaya. Her boots were slashed by 

lianas, her waterproof torn. She w^as breathing heavily. 

” she 


“j '\\-gg aft*2nd I w^ouldu t make it from the station. 


said. Then, with a nod at the advancing cloud: “I just can’t 


look at it. Brings my heart up to my throat. 


^9 


Gahunia smiled Aveakly. 




You’d better go to my place,” he told her. “That bar- 


rack over there, w'ith the aerial. 
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You’ve got the fever,” said Nevskaya. “Why isn’t there 





anybody around?” 
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They’re all at the canal. I’m afraid the embankments 


may go. The excavator’s out of order. That idiot Syoma got 


stuck in tow'n with a part we need. I’ll be back in a minute. 


You picked a had time to come. 


99 


Gabimia noticed the sudden stiffening of Nevskaya s lips. 
He realized that he had hurt her feelings. How untimely 
and foolish! 


4i 


Go straight inside,” he told her, almost shouting. “Wait 


for me there. I’ll be right back. 


- 99 


Nevskaya turned away. Her brows w^ere knit, and her 


lips trembled. Did that lanky youngster think she couldn’t 


work in time of danger, just as w'ell as anyone? Ridiculous 


Caucasian chivalry! 


She stopped beside the barrack to look at the canal — a 


broad ribbon cutting through the virgin forest, fifty kilo 


with clouds. 


heavy 


18 1107 
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A bird flew past, with a wailing cry. It flew so low that 
its wing brushed Nevskaya s shoulder. The bird was huiry" 
ine to the mountains, seeking safety from the storm. 

O . * .*.1 i .„ 


v\j viiyj 7 ^ j 

Nevskaya w^ent indoors. A spirit lamp was burning in 
Gabunia’s room, spreading a bluish light. Nevskaya looked 

around. Books, barometers, heavy 


boots, maps 


swamp 

M. ^ — — 7 ' w 

A small bust of Lenin, on a rough wooden shelf. 

A wdndow^ banged to, then swung open again. The for- 
est swayed and murmured. Ihe wund blew' over the treetops, 

pressing them to the earth, , . r 

Gabunia came in. A nervous tic distorted his features. 

His cheeks w'ere ashen grey. His eyes glittered. 

“Listen,” he said. His speech was rapid and indistinct. 

“Onlv a hundred Mingrelian w’orkers. . . . Yes, only a bun 

dred workers, and you and me, to save all this section of 

^ in tens of kilome- 


Colchis from flood. Not another soul 
tres . . . even more. ... The excavator’s out of ^der. . . . 
All w'e have is our hands. There isn t any bronze. le sai or 
can’t get here now. It’ll start to pour in ten minutes. Can 


you hold out? 
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If vou didn’t have the fever, you wouldn t ask such 
J ' -111- ‘‘There’s nothing to 


returned Nevskaya mildly. 


questions, . ' n • i* ” 

be afraid of. Everything will turn out ail right. 

Gabunia laughed sourly. 

“Nothing to be afraid of? 
your confldence! Well, then 


’ he asked. “I must say, I like 

r connueucc; let s get going. nmiaht 

There was a flash of lightning. The sw.ft glare caugh 
the bust of Lenin, on its rough wooden shelf. Lenm s y ^ 
were screwed up in the faintest smile. He was looking q«w. 

zically at Gabunia. r i • j TT*, faint 

Gabunia clutched at the edge of his desk. I 

‘■"ilrJLa VhX:;! ..1 £.7:1 -..w 

him anxiously. She was afraid he had gone mad 
Wind and darkness out of doors, and a e 

rain The downpour was still delayed. ^ ^lU 

“It’s got to be melted, poured, and turned. That will 

take more than three hours, but there’s nothing e se we ca 
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do,^ said Gabunia slowly, gently fingering the bust. “He’d 

have done the same, in my place. 

“Who’d have done the same?” asked Nevskaya. 

Gabunia did not answer, but strode quickly out of the 

room. He went straight to the workshop, and dropped the 

bust carefully into the glowing furnace. 

The two mechanics, Mingrelians, glanced at Gabunia 


■(^uj'Qgd away. They sa^v w'hat he had done, but did not 
say a word. The fire threw^ a flickering light on their clouded 

brows . 

Gabunia issued brief orders. T^e part must be prepared 


and brought to the 
“Ho!” said the 
takf care of it, con 


excavator, come what might, 
elder of the mechanics, nodding 
irade. Don’t you worry.” 




We’ll 


As though released by the mechanic’s words, the rain 
came rushing dow’n. It poured from the sky in even sheets, 
w ith the dull roar of a w^atcrfall. At twenty paces nothing 

could be seen. 

Gabunia turned back to the barrack for Nevskaya, splut- 
tering and choking on the tepid, bitter w^ater. The wet soil 
was slippery underfoot. Gabunia cursed. It seemed to him 


that the Black Sea had risen to the skies, to come pouring 
down on the earth for forty days and forty nights. 

Nevskaya sat w'aiting for Gabunia. The rain drummed on 
the roof and poured in ink-black torrents down the window- 
panes. 

Nevskaya lit the oil lamp. The telephone rang. A voice 
cried excitedly in the receiver; 

“Qualoni calling! The water’s coming down the Shaliko 
Mountains. It’s something fearful. Have you got the fifth 
reach manned?” 

“\es, yes! ’ shouted Nevskaya, but there w^as no reply. 

She hung up the receiver. From' this moment on, she 
realized, they w^ere cut off from all the w’orld — Gabunia, his 
workers, and herself, a tiny handful of humans lost among 
the sw'amps and forests. No help could reach them. 

The storm raged on, growling steadily wilder. Its voice 
dropped to an ever low^er pitch. Now and again the clouds 
would flash in grim reflection of lightning, and thunder 
would roll, stumbling, over the mountain peaks. 


1 o* 
1 
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Jl look Gabimia and iNcvskaya liall an lioni lo get lo 


the iifth reach. 


Pitch darkness. The roar of the storm, and the guttural 
shouts of the workers. No lanterns. There was a searchlight 
on the excavator, but the excavator was out of order. 


;he excavator, nut tuc 

They worked by sense of touch. Ihey wheezed an spa , 
and shovelled like soldiers entrenching themselves under 
scathing enemy fire. There was no earth, no air, no s y, 

no forest— nothing but slippery, primeval « y®' „ . . 

The canal roared furiously. Gabunia lit his flashlight 

and directed its ray to y-asuring rod ^ ^ 


and directea its ray tu « -- 

of the canal. The_ water - ,flt 


or tue canal, xn^ x 

waves. It carried broken trees and uprooted stumps. 

, r. .1 « TJniti’c it risinsf: 




Mikh 


a 


t 




Two 


cried Gabunia. “How’s it rising.'' tvt-ii 

centimetres a minute, called Mikha, 

through the darkness. He sent a dim flashlight ray oun le 
side of the canal. The water ran two metres below the top 

(jf the embankment. 


half, and the 


Gablia figured rapidly. An hour and a half, and the 

water here would overflow wash away the ef aokments,^an_^ 


water here wouia overno . , . jj ^hat section 

pour into the forest, making a dirty lake oi an 


of Colchis known as Horga. 

. • 


if only the rain grew no heavier! streamed 

Gabunia was trembling -Id. The ua 


Gabunia was " ueiched in his hoots. He pulled 

^his^'rrrd'r:: ’it_aA into^- mud. Soaking wet. 


it was only an oppressive weight on ’V® j before she 

Nevskaya did not know how much t - P 


Nevskaya did not know no « 

A ^ 1 tumbling came obdurate fury as 


heard the strange ru g _ same obdurate fury as 

flung earth with her spa e wi ,„ade it 

the workers around her. The h , ^8 ulav-grimed hand. 


the workers around her. —e na » flav-griraed hand, 

hard to breathe. She brushed i hack ^ ha clay g ^ 


hard to breathe. ‘ were easier for a while. 

^ T J of the workers, the 


She\eard the strained hte“thmg^^of^ the^worke^rSj^J^^^^ 

clatter ,’^^fftf g^wal orders. Sometimes the 

ltd ^^frtin drove straight against her. and she slipped 


®"tte tter'gnawt'atThetmbankments, and all the work 


seemed in vain. 
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\nd iuddeulv. that ominous, seething hiss in the canal. 
Gabunia turned his light on the measuring rod. The foam- 

covered water was rising tempestuously. 

“It’s a boom!” he yelled. “The driftwood’s caughtl 

He plunged headlong to the wooden boat— sliding, erect, 

down t1 e clav side of the embankment, as little boys slide 

down ice hills in the North. Mikha dashed after him, with 


a few workers, 

\xes ! ^ Oabunifl sliouted. 


The boat 


The Mingrelians worked on, never pausing 

tore loose and disappeared into the darkness. 

“If only they manage in time! If only they manage, 

muttered NWskaya, savagely flinging earth. 

The water mounted. A belated flash of lightning cut the 

oceans pouring down from 

the 

water — the 


murk. 

Nevskaya glimpsed the grey 

.skies — the workers, clay-besmeared, ankle-deep m 

fierce current licking at the embankments. 

aw water pouring over the top in several 


She thought she s 


places. 

A long roll of thunder passed from the sea to the moun- 
tains. It shook up the sky, and the rain grew still heavier. 
Somc-where far off, the workers sent up a shout. A black 
shadow ran past, feet squelching loudly in the sticky clay. A 
young boy working at Nevskaya’s side cast dowm his spade 


and burst into tears. 


“He’s gone! It’s no use!” a dull voice cr 


ied. 


Axes sounded, dowm the canal. Gabunia and his 
breaking up the boom. 


were 


“What’s up?” shouted Nevskaya. 

“Someone fell in,” answered a voice in hasty Russian. 
“He’s gone. Work, girl. No time to talk!” 

The men’s breathing was heavy as the death rattle. The 
earth stuck to the spades like glue. Nevskaya’s head began 
to swim. 

She heard Gabunia ’s voice. He had returned. He spoke 
cheerfully to the workers. He actually joked! The boom was 
broken, but th»e water continued to rise. 

Gabunia climbed to the top of the embankment. The 
water downed tw^enty centimetres from the rim. Gabunia 



listened intently, hoping that the rain might he growing 

less. But it roared on as before. 

Gabunia walked slowly along the embankment, until 

his foot caught in a slight depression. Water was running „ 

throueh it. Every thought disappeared but one: here, here 

Iv^s the spot wher’l the embankment would give! 

"'IlabardaV shouted Gabunia. “Mikha! Call the men up 


here! Quick!” . * 1 , • . 

\Iikha came running up, and fired a shot into an 

the emergency signal. The workers hurried to Gabunia, 

lashing out with their spades at the clinging lianas that 

barred the way. , _ i 

Gabunia turned his face towards the invisible sea, 
the storm had descended. He clenched his teeth, and 

shook his fist in the darkness. 

“I’ll stop you yet, you devil,” he said, and laughed. 

The malaria muddled his brain, and he was near to del.r- 

The w'orkers were rapidly filling m the ‘ 

fired again, a few paces away. He had found a second breach, 

deeper than the first. . +.r. rvnll his 

“It’s no use,” Gabunia muttered, straining P ^ 

feet free from the -eking clay. He could not i^lk H^^^ 

and crashed down into the j yyith 

on his arms, tiicy PP ^ ^ 13iit his 

a last Tthr^round and cursed, 

legs would not “W' ,,„ 3 l t„,sed 

The fever tossed his limbs as the ANatei 


the floating driftwood. 




They’ve all got malaria. 

- ’ ' Mikha didn’t let me do^vn. 


Heroes,” he murmured, 

I 


He ICrd a tbd'rrsrrhU; stumbled against hiin, 

:a“meTho:"e- gulps. Hi! mouth was full of clay and dirty 

water. Somebody lifted him to a ®‘«mg posi mn- 

Then he heard desperate yells, and the heavy >1 
ing of many running feet. Ihe einna 
he thought indifferently. Now the wet ^^lay 

him under, and the yu d b ^^iolentlv. A blinding 

He opened his eyes, and starteo 
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He stared at 


white star was moving towards him from the forest^ with 

a clatter and clanging of iron. 

The searchlight. notice the 

Gabunia staggered to his teet. tie am 

" rr^ntlc supporting hands that helped him up 
fhf tar and wept. He was not ashamed. The malaria and 

Jay, who could see the tears, when his face was so smeared 

"^'^The^excavator crawled rapidly towards the fifth reach. 
Great mounds of clay collected on its treads. It 
chains and rumbled like a battery of heavy T,. A.r. 

zling searchlight blazed far aloft. 

There was a hiss of escaping steam, a tremendous roar 


guns 


of exertion. ^ 

The workers made way. The gigantic scoop passed swiit- 

ly overhead and discharged its heavy load of clay. The breach 

was stopped. i r 

The workers' ecstatic shouts drowned out the din oi 

# the storm. 

Gabunia saw uplifted arins^ pale faces, streaming tar* 
paulins. He saw an old Mingrelian reach out trembling 
^ hands towards the machine. He saw Syoma — stripped to 
the waist, his jaws clenched, and a crimson seam cutting 
across the three dark spots on his chest. Syoma’s muscles 
swelled with effort as he worked the levers. His face was 
changed beyond recognition: the cheeks pale, the skin stretched 
taut over bulging jaws, the eyes but narrow slits. 

For one brief instant Syoma dropped the levers to wave 
his hand in greeting. Without the shadow of a smile, he 
cried in English: 

“Hullo! Lad ies and gentlemen, the show goes on!” 

The workers s^vung their spades. The work went on 
w^ith renewed energy. 

The Mingrelian mechanic jumped off the excavator 
and joined Gabunia. 

“The Englishman heat us to it,” he said. “He came 
running out of the w'oods like a mad jackal, and started up 
the iPachine. I tell you, katso^ I don’t know how he got 
here. Half naked, and bleeding all over!” 
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Gabunia smiled. And suddenly, he heard — silence. He 
felt the stillness before be realized its cause. 

The rain had stopped. An unearthly hush hung over 

the forest. 

Gabunia staggered and lost consciousness. 


THE LAST FLOOD 


Frosted bulbs glowed at the port radio station. A cricket- 
like chirping issued from the receiver. The operator frowned 
and twitched his shoulders irritably, transmitting a message 

from the chief of the port: 

“The Rion and Caparcha have overflowed. Their waters 
have joined and deluged the town. Only the port remains 
unflooded. The water is rising. It flows almost a metre high 
in the streets. Send ships and flotage at once to rescue the 

population.” 

Chup shrugged his shoulders. A furious storm was rag- 
ing outside. Black waves dashed over the jetty, buffeting 
the Greek steamer that tossed at anchor in the harbour. 
A pouring rain rattled machine-gun fire on the corrugated 

iron w^arehouses. 

What ship could hazard the voyage from Batum to Poti? 
What flotage could the chief of the port have in mind? Even 
ocean liners w^ould fear to venture out in such a storm. 

Chup w’as out of sorts. He had had a crazy day. Christo 
phoridi had not shown his nose since morning, and Yolochka 
was all alone. Chup had given her a story book, but he knew 
very well that she was not reading. She was afraid, and 
now and then she cried. The captain shivered when he thought 
of it. Hoav could she help being afraid, Avith the elements 
rowdying it right outside the windoA\ ? The house Avas barely 

out of reach of the beating Avaves. 

“Just wait till I get hold of you, you little imp!” thought 

the captain, recalling Christophoridi’s desertion. He sighed. 
The devil’s own day! On his w^ay to the radio station, he 
had come across tAvo snakes. Driven by the flood, the crea- 
tures had sought refuge in the port. They hid among t le 

piles of manganese ore. 
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Chup hated creeping, crawling things of every kind, 
especially snakes and toads. He could not bear the sight 
even of pickled lampreys. Next thing, h|p,upposed, the wild 
hoar from the swamps would come galloping into the port! 
“Well, how’s the chief?” asked the operator, his message 

dispatched. “Getting nervous?” 

“He’s all right,” Chup replied. “Rampaging.” 

Chup had a third trouble, too. A felucca loaded w'ith 
mandarins had smashed up against the breakwater that 
afternoon. The only person on board, an old Turk, had been 


promptly rescued. 

He 


cantankerous old fellow, this Turk, 


was a vicious, 

and his accident went to his head. He demanded that Chup 


send a boat out to salvage his mandarins, which Avere danc- 
ing on the waves all over the harbour. He swore be would 

drag Chup to court for their loss. 

The sailors on the Greek steamer tried to catch the man- 
darins, throwing out pails tied to long ropes. Their ship 
made Chup think of a floating tavern, it was so filthy, and 
smelled so of mutton and coffee. Tossed by the waves, it 
kept tilting up its squalid, scuffled deck. 

Chup disliked Greek ships in general, partly because 
they w-ere dirty, and partly because their sailors had such 
a passion for inappropriate colour schemes. On a sky-blue 
smokestack they w'ere liable to slap dow'n a huge scarlet 
rose, perhaps a whole garland of roses. In any case, those 
Greek smokestacks were always daubed with some kind 
of festoonery or other. The only thing lacking w'as Cupids. 

They drove Chup wild. Sailors, did they call themselves? 
Lemonade vendors ! 

The telephone rang. Chup picked up the receiver. A 
report from the manganese pier. No light showed from the 
winking beacon at the end of the jetty, where the waves 
w’ere leaping over the barrier W'ith feline ease. 

Chup pulled on his black uniform coat and strode out 

of doors. Vi as there to be no end to his troubles? Suppose 

some fool ship tried to enter the harbour at night, to get 

out of the storm? With the beacon dark, it might miss the 
passage and land on the rocks. 

Repairing the light now” would be next to impossible. 
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The first wave would swamp any boat that tried to ap- 
proach the jetty. 

Chup went out to the end of the pier. The beacon was 

regularly. He watched it for some time. It went 
out again, and gave no light for more than five minutes. 
The proper interval betw^een flashes w’^as ten seconds. Ob- 
viously, there was something wrong with the mechanism. 

Then the light began to flash again, just as it should. 
And then again it went out. What devil s w'^ork w^as this? 

Raising his glass, Chup discovered a human figure crouch- 
ing on the banistered platform just below the light. 

Chup lost his temper in good earnest. The whole port 


What 


%Y C1.0 - - All r 11 

the beacon? There could be only one explanation. Ihe tellow 
had gone out to the end of the jetty, and gotten so absorbed 
in something there (“Wonder what anyone could find so 

interesting on the jetty, with a storm on, thought 
that he had failed to notice the increasing agitation of the 
sea. When he had turned to go, he had found the waves surg- 
ing over the jetty behind him and the road to land cut ofi. n 
so, for safety, he had climbed the iron stair to the beacon 
platform. The waves could not reach him there. Ihe figure 

on the platform was small, a veritable dwarf. 

“Who on earth?” Chup muttered. “Does the damn loo^ 

want a shipwreck to his credit? It’s a disgrace to the port. 
Be that as it might, however, the fellow^ had to e 

^^*^^Thefe* were only two skiffs left. All the rest had been 
sent to town to help the population. Chup took one of them 
and headed for the beacon, with two sailors at the oars. 
All the way out he cursed the “thrice-deadiy aucasus, 

with its endless rains and uneasy service. 

With great diHiculty, the boat was brought up along- 
side the beacon. The captain, spouting anathema, pulled 
a shivering, whimpering Cliristophoridi down ftom 

platfmm^. Killing’s too good for you! Fishing 

• o ?? 

again.' 

Christophoridi shivered and cr . 

him home, gave him dry clothes, and poured a stiff d 




ied. The captain took 
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.f vodka down his throat. Then he ordered the boy to pot 


-"K:*'rh”Hdf wt’ still whimpering. He had spent 


«feigh?hourTtnfhe be'acon, eight hours that were to remain 
** ® ' - fearful memories. 



hI hid gL' fiThing early in the morning The scad rose 
10 his bait as never before. The harbour was calm, but behind 


him the sea was roaring. After a while, the spray began to 

fiv over his head. He scrambled to his feet. And then e 

saw the waves cascading over the jetty, at the point where it 

turned sharply in towards the shore. There was no way of 

cut ofl' entirely from the world. 


escape. Cliristophoridi w^ — - ir ..n 

He was afraid. He was frightened by the tumult of the 
waves, by their seething fury. They seemed determined 


to wreck the jetty and make mud of Cliristophoridi. 

i'.l l ...I, 


He climbed to the platform of the beacon, where the 

- deafen- 


lamp protected him from the spray. The storm avi 
H ft had never know 


mg. 

din. 


Leaving Christophoridi with Yolochka, Chup returned 
to his duties in the port. Soon afterwards, he climbed into 
a motor launch and set out for town. 

The water was rising. The pow'er station Avas dead, and 
the town lay in darkness. Only the green lights in the port 
were shining. They hung over deserted, grass-groAvn piers, 
dotted w'ith puddles of salt water. 

The launch had to fight its w'^ay across the central fair- 
way of the Rion where the Avater Avas humped high, as though 
OA’er the back of some gigantic serpent. Puffing and sputter- 
ing, it turned down the inundated streets. 


Quiet reigned in the town, despite the flood. Most of 

the houses stood on piles, so that only a fcAv families had 

had to be mov'ed from their homes to the cathedral. Dating 

to the period just before the Avar, this building had the 

distinction of being the only cathedral in Europe made of 

rein orced concrete. In style, it Avas a copy of the (.oustanti- 
nople St. Sophia. 

It Avas the cattle that had giyen the greatest trouble. 

to be dragged to the upper floors 

t e ouses a risky operation, that caused no few tears 
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on the part of the townswomen and no few curses on that 

of the sailors sent to their assistance. 

The rain grew less. High- wheeled carts floated down 
the streets. The water lay motionless, carpeted with leaves, 
and petals. Frogs croaked on window sills and fence posts. 
They dropped into the water like spilt peas wdien the motor 
launch came flying through the flooded avenues. 

By the “Have a Bite” Ju/mn, a fat fish leaped. The cap- 
tain regretted that he had left Christophoridi behind. What 
a time the boy could have had, fishing out of his owm bedroom 

Avindow ! 

The tow n presented a picture hardly to be believed. The wa- 
ter glittered and played in the glare of the launch headlights. 
Fish darted to and fro beneath the surface, and roses nodded 
above. Light waves washed up against dark w'indow^panes. 

J^aliiani called to Chup from one of the w’'indows, and 
asked him to look out for Pakhomov. The old man had rushed 
off to the colmatage Avorkings as soon as the flood began. 

Day Avas breaking Avhen the launch reached the colmatage 
district. The Avorkings stood like a fortress,^ surrounded 
on all sides by Avater. The sluice gates Avere open. The embank- 
ments stood only a feAV centimetres above the flood; but 

they stood unharmed. 

Pakhomov stood near the first sluice gate, Avith a group 
of Avorkers. He looked out over the boundless, muddy lake 
that spread to the very horizon, looked out over the deluget 

luTirl. and smiled. 



“What a sight!” he said, 
from noAV Ave^ll bring the cana 


‘Tt’s a pity, really. A month 
al through the dunes, and floods 
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t 


will vanish forever from the country’s chronicles. \ou re 

witnessing the last flood. Mind my word; 

“All I can say is, thank goodness,” Chup returned. Cast 

off, boys! 

Yolochka did not sleep for ever so long. She sat up in 
her bed, reading the story book Chup had left her. Christo- 
phoridi was fast asleep in the kitchen, warm and snug under a 
Idaiikel and an old coat of the captain’s. He snored dreadfully. 

Yolochka read a story about a young girl who went to 
vi.sit an old toy maker. The toy maker’s room was so small 
that the train of the girl’s beautiful holiday dress could 

not get in. 

The toy maker was blind. He said to the girl: 

“I can tell that you are smiling, and I know that joy 


aits you. I wish I were not blind. Then I might look into 
your happy eyes, and rejoice.” 

A fog horn shrieked hysterically from the Greek steam- 
er in the harbour. Yolochka shuddered and began to cry. 
Mummy had been away since yesterday. Chup was gone. 
sAnd 1 >esides, she was so sorry for the poor toy maker. Why 
did he have to be blind? 

Yolochka buried her face in the pillowy and cried and 
cried. And finally she fell asleep. She dreamed that the sun 
captie into her room, only then it wasn’t the sun at all, but 
a young girl in a glittering dress. And the train of her dress 
just couldn’t fit into the room. It murmured silkily outside 
the open door. And the girl said, in Mummy’s voice: 

I’m so grateful to you, Chup, for taking care of Yoloch- 


I” 


ka. I ve never known a man like youi 

The sea lay murmuring beyond tbe open doors. On the 

waves danced a shimmering blue-green train, like 
cock feather. 


pea- 


EVIL FOR EVIL 

^OBOD'i could accuse \ ano Akhnietelli, post-graduate 
student of the Fur Institute, of cowardice or irresolution. 
When Vano learned that topographer Abashidze and his 
C men had set out to chart the Turkish Nedoard canal, he 
made up his mind to join them there. 


It was arouud the Nedoard canal, the most dangerous 
and impassable spot in the jungle, that the nutria should 
breed best. There were thick growths of rushes there, of 
white water lilies, and yellow flag-the nutria s best-loved 

^°'*'vano had never been to the canal. This, he felt, was 
sheer neglect of duty: not a single word, in all bis reports, 

about the very finest nutria district! „ „f 

He decided to head for the canal from the direction of 

the railroad. He was sure he could make it, as the recent 

foehn had dried the soil. , . , „ „„„ 

He left town on foot, equipped with a compass, a gun, 

and a map of his own making. In his knapsack he earned 

„t^'it7dflh:'tori' he was overtaken by Syoma, 
the redheaded English sailor. They 

several kilometres, talking mainly with the help of their 
hands. Then the sailor turned off awards Chalad di 
Svoma showed Vano some copper engine p 
carrying. He whistled and clicked his tongue, and did h s 

best to imitate the movements of an 

Stood. The sailor must be working at Gab , 

an excavator. 


-He" a'aueer sort,” Vano reflected -What makes him 

tramp thirty-five kilometres on foot when there 
tomorrow morning? 

They parted friends. plunged into 

Vano took a boat across the Rion, and piung 

the jungle. ciflinff tanaled in the branches 

of the trees. The swamps shuddered 

him. It seemed as though th y and burn it,” said Vano, 

“You’re going to root up all this, and nurn , 

addressing an invisible the forest, he 

tvil Wfte“n llTto himself, or whisde, ‘’j' '^he 




In the midst of the swamps, Vano came upon a half-obht- 
erated trail. He followed it. Every now and then his feet 
would sink deep in mud; but he kept strictly to the rule old 
.^hunters had taught him: not one step off the trail. 
I ^ Treacherous quagmires spread their poisonous green on 

either hand. , xj ij 

Sometimes lianas ^vould catch at Vano s pack. He would 

have to slip the pack from his shoulders and hack it free 

with his knife. The crooked liana thorns were too strong 

for his fingers. 

Towards evening Vano reached the bank of the canal. 
He gave a shrill tvhistle of pleasure. It was only three kilo- 
metres, now, to the point where the canal spread out into 

a lake. That w^as w'here the nutria bred. 

Vano decided to rest. The air had grown thick as strong, 
fresh tea. It had to be pumped into the lungs with painful 



effort. 

Vano dropped his knapsack, then stiffened suddenly 

to attention. An artillery volley rumbled in the w'est. He 

glanced at the sky. There w'ere no clouds. 

Another volley, louder than before. Vano’s heart began 

to thump, and he cursed himself for a w'eak-spirited coward. 

Quickly, he climbed the nearest alder. 

It was no reassuring vista that spread before him when 

he reached the top. A cloud was piling up, far over the sea, 

slashed by darting lightning, as black marble is slashed 

with silvery veins. A cool, fresh, rainy breath reached Vano’s 
no.st.rils. 




A ano climbed down. A^hat W’as he to do? There w as no 
use turning back. He could never make the nearest village 
before the rain came down. Gabunia had told him, once, 
about the ruins of a Roman fortress, somewhere along the 
i edemrd canal. Perhaps those ruins w^ould offer safetv against 

the flood. ' 

Flood was inevitable. As soon as the downpour reached 

the mountains, Colchis would be deluged by thousands of 
muddy torrents . 

nn P"®** ahead, though he had 

e. A queer feelmg gnawed at the pit of his stomach. 
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He scl uul. The path was lit by frequent 
The cloud crept slowly, ominously eas 


lightning 



llaslics. 

and 
. Then 



again the thunder rumbled forth, dull and 
it would seem as though gigantic tigers 
in the forest. 

Never had Vano felt so helpless before the dread majesty 
of that which Mas taking place in the heavens. 

He stopped frequently to look up at the cloud, hoping 
that it might skirt the canal. But each time he realized, 
Mith growing alarm, that the cloud Mas driving straight 

upon him. 

It Mas a dull, heav) 



in ( 




lug tangle 





shreds of smoke, dust, and rain. At the horizon it thickened 

into impenetrable 

Every new flash of lightning sent a shiver doMUi Aano's 

back. He Mushed the rain Mould come. Jackals Mere laughing 

and crying in the thickets. 

Vano saM' a Mdiite ball of flame shoot past, sMoe 

the treetops. It seemed to him that a light smoke rose liuni 
the foliage. 

Pressing up against an alder trunk, he yelled. A peal 
of thunder split the sky in two. But Vano heard the sound 
of his OMn voice, and it assuaged his fear. He decided to call 

once more. , 

He shouted. A faint human voice r<‘sj)ouded. Vano tooK 

it for an echo. He slnmted again, ami again came a la- 

miliar \oice in aiisMcr. Vano tho.iglil he recognized Aba- 

shidze. 


He .s 



e 




t i m e 


iiV down the path, shouting again and 
the ansMcr soum 



led nearer. 



again. 

It was very dark. The rair. IumI not yei begun in -- 
Only noM' and again a Ihuinn drop woubl -trike aL. 

the loliag 

All at once the answering voice snnnded \ cry close, jusl 
a few paces ahead. A human figure appt-ared, vaguely out met 

® 1‘ . . , . ,1 -.1 Vano recognized 


foliage. N ano Mhlstled and shouted. 1 1 is fear had \an- 


the darkness, big 



in 
Gulia. 

“A-a-ah,*’ said Gulia 

i * * 

watchman ! 


iiiir flashed 






I 


V. 





it ’h von. 


The rats 




• m 




Vano did not answer 

Gulia strode closer. 

“Why so quiet?” he went on. “Why don’t you say some- 
thing? In court your tongue tripped like a bird in a cage. 

Vano forced himself to speak. 

“What do yon want?” he asked. 

He would have liked to slip the gun from his shoulder, 

ight spell Ills doom. 

“Tiie old folk say, evil for evil,” returned Gulia hoarsely. 
‘ The old folk teach us the right way to live. What do you 

think about that, youngster?” 

Lightning flashed again, and there was a peal of thunder. 

Vano- saw Gulia ’s keen, gaunt features, and the mocking 

m % • 

g ^ 

What do you want 
and things will 

o 


but realized that that 


m in nis eyes 
“Gulia!” he said, trying to smile. 




of me? Gulia! The engineers have come, 
be had for you and me. They’ll chop down the forests. You’re 
a hunter. Your livelihood will he gone. And me — all my work 
will be wasted. I’ve fussed over those blasted beasts for three 
whole years. You and I, kntso^ we mustn’t quarrel.” 

Gulia was silent. Vano’s heart thumped heavily. 

“Why should a wise man pick quarrels with fools?” 
said Gulia, at last. “You’re a fool. I spit at these rotting 


hunter 


folk teach us the right way to live. And the young folk, too. 


tremh 1 


wanted to lock me up in jail, but Gabunia gave me w^ork 
to do. Vou thought like a fool, and Gabunia thought like 


a wise man. 

Gulia laughed. 

tremhliug 

afraid. 



on’t want to kill you. Come along.” 

He turned and strode off, leading the «^y. 

Soon they reached the ruined fortress. Abashidze greeted 
them joyously. ® 

iheT*’? ‘’’'“ty-four hours in a tent set up on 

on e vlrr^s id" ’ I j I* poured. Water lav 
ou every side, a boundless sea 

in the face. The savage hunter had proved wiser than Vano 
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“I ^it at these rotting forests,” he had said. And he was 
right. 

Vano did not notice the passage of time. Dully indiffereut, 
he left the canal together with Abashidze’s group. They 

headed for the Rion. 

It took them all day to get there. At every step, they 
sank deep in the water-logged soil. The workers had heavy 
measuring rods to carry. The forest v»as deserted and still. 
Not a single bird voice. All living things had left liie jungle. 
Even the jackals’ howls had ceased. Only the frogs leaped 
from underfoot, and fat water snakes swam lazily through 

the flooded swamps. 

“An accursed spot,” thought Vano. How could he have 
fought to preserve this world of swamps, miasma, and rot- 
ting forests, this world of fevers and floods, of corn and bitter 

The devil with it! One orange was worth a hundred mangy 
jackals. 


KAHIANI REPORTS 
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Writing reports was always hard work to Kahiani. Bi t 
once he did send in a report, it was always a mo e o ma k 

““‘“A XoTenTroutlnvest storm,” wro.e Kal.iani, “washea 
up a huge wall of sand in the mouth of the river 
three kilometres from Poti, and dammed the rivci. 
same time a heavy rain began to fail. It contmned for over 

“The rivers Rion, Caparcha, Tsiva, and llopi, 
speak of dozen., of minor streams, impetuously “y" j. 
tLir banks and flooded the entire sea-coa-st section of 

“In the city streets the water rose to the lev el i . . . 
ond storey. Wild beasts, frightened by tnc flood, ri. 

into the town and onto the island where the PO--Y» 

The island was not flooded. There were particularly many 

^““""“Thc flood damaged onr drainage projects considera- 
bly; but the harm dune was less than might have heco ev ,, 
pected in view of the violence of the ram. 
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On the central canal at Chaladidi, the tva^ threatened 

. , results oi 



to Mash away the embankments and destroy 
three years’ persistent labour. Thanks to the 
workers and engineer Gabunia, catastrophe was a^-^ted. 
‘ The Mork had to be done by night, and by hand. 

available excavator was out of commission tor lack 



of spare parts. An attempt was made to pour the needed 
..arts at the camp workshop, hut this failed for lack of time. 
Tiie situation was saved by the excavator operator, Jim 
Birling, an Englishman. By night, through the frightful 
downpour, he brought the parts from thaladidi station on 

had to pu.'^h through the forest. He was wounded 
bv lianas and lost much blood. In spite of everything, how- 

he brought his niachiuc out to the threatened reach 
just in lime, and set to work with splendid coolness to re- 
pair the breaches in the embankments. 

I - VU'I I 
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Engineer Gabunia directed all the work, although he 
Mas gripped by an attack of tropical malaria. He caught 
a severe chill, and is noM’ at the Poti hospital with pneu- 
monia. Efrem Chanturia, a worker, lost bis life during the 

night Mork. 

“The colmatage M’orkings came out with flydng colours. 
Neither sluices nor embankments sufl'ered any damage. En- 
gineer Pakhomov remained at the 


Markings without rest 

for some twenty-four hours, directing safety measures. 

“A group of topographers under Abashidze had set out for 
the district of the Nedoard canal. For three days they^ were 
considered lost. Searching parties could find no trace of them, 
as it i.s impossible to reach the canal Mdthout experienced 
guides. Gulia, the only man mJio know's these SM'amps, had 
left together Mdth Abashidze. Yesterday’’ evening the topog- 
raphers returned to Chaladidi. With them Mas Vano Akhme- 
telli, a post-graduate student of the Fur Institute. They’’ had 
rescuefl him in the forest. 

“Chief botanist Lapshin reports that the plantations 
suiTered little or no damage. 

“I am noM' taking measures to clear away the sand at 

the mouths ot the rivers, which is one of the chief causes of 
Hood.” 


1 i ‘ 
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Kakiani frowned as he wrote the last \v"ord6. The re- 
port seemed to him far too poetic. After some reflection, 
he crossed out the words “impetuously overflowed their 
banks” and “frightful downpour.” There were no other sus- , 
picioiis turns of speech that he could see. 




Damn it all, 
ness — poetry !” 




said Kahiani. “It’s an infectious Inisi 


CONCERNING INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Gabunia’s recovery was slov/. For several days he was 
unconscious. All that remained in his memory were the doc- 
tor’s whiskers, tickling his chest; a cool hand on his forehead; 
the captain’s husky voice, sunk to a whisper, and an endless 
procession of stars. The stars kept flying past his v/indows 
towards the mountains. 

Through his delirium, Gabunia struggled to comprehend. 
Evidently, the stars were falling in the mountains like rain. 
Every night they poured down upon Colchis in a deluge like 
to none ever seen upon earth. In place of water, the land 
was flooded with white flame. It rose breast-high, and Ga- 
bun ia’s heart was consumed in fire, and the pain was he\ond 

all belief. 

“ifa6arda!” Gabunia shouted. “All out to the fifth reach, 


katsoV^ 

The doctor shook his head. Gabunia’s ravings w^ere no 
good sign. 

Again, Gabunia thought he was pushing througl) the 
jungle with Chup, towards a blue strip that marked the dawn. 
The cool breeze of daybreak fanned his cheeks and ruflled 
his hair. He and Chup were looking for Syoma. Ihey could 

not find him anywhere. 

Then Chup dug into his pocket and brought out a Crillctte 


safety-razor blade. ^ « i. -j 

“We won’t find him in these parts,' he said. 


“We’ve 


got to change the landscape. ’ 

He inserted the razor blade into the strip of dawn that 

shone betw^een earth and sky, and turned it like a key m 
a lock. The sky swung back with a click, and a new land 
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Neva embankment. White njgnt ^ 

water. Bird che ^ they were 

looked hkc a ^e P f ^j^^t this was Venice, and that 

htrthry could buy from smugglers the seeds “ -“S* 
Jh sire of a melon, to bring home as a gift to Lapshin^ 

“The devil take Lapshm,” cried Gabunia. tie cam 

'‘‘“Hfkn“ewtha?t"he nightmare would come again “8““’ 
before the night was over. It wore him out. He sprang up 
Lm his bed to run away from it, and the nurses found it 

no easy task to press him back to the pillows. 

T?e quinine roared in his ears like the storm. It seemed 

to him that an unceasing tempest raged over the sea. He s are 
stupidly at the violet sky outside his windows, trying o 
understand; how could there be a storm, when his eyes were 

smarting from the glare of the sun? . r i * 1 , 

After the crisis came a few bad days. Gabunia felt noth- 
ing but weariness, a profound and never before experienced 

-®*‘® to whisper or to raise his hand in- 


weariness 


even 


volved exhausting effort. 

Then a few days when he slept almost all the time. 

He was wakened by heavy footsteps. Even before his 
eyes were open, Gabunia guessed that the person in his room 
had never had much occasion to walk on tiptoe. One foot w'ould 
come down, and the floor would creak. A strained silence 
would follow, broken only by laboured breathing. Then the 
other foot would be moved, with the same clumsy caution. 

Gabunia opened his eyes, and saw Syoma’s broad back 
in the doorway. The sailor w^as leaving. He balanced pain- 
fully on his toes, and the back of his neck w^as red with effort. 

On the table by Gabunia ’s bed stood a blue tin box of 
pipe tobacco — Syoma’s one and only treasure. Gabunia 
knew how the sailor valued this tobacco. He smoked it only 

once a day, contenting himself w'ith ordinary makhorka the 
rest of the time. 
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Gabunia did not call to Syoma. A lump had risen to his 


throat, and he could not speak. 


Next 


day 


She 


towards evening, Nevskaya came in. 
brought Gabunia a new fruit grown at the experimental 
gardens. Feijoa, it was called. 

Gabunia tried one of the dull, light-green ovals. It tast- 
ed of pineapple and wild strawberries. 

“It smells of the tropics,” he whispered. “Delicious!” 

The feijoa smelled of the light summer breeze that blows 
of a morning at sea, or -in a rain-washed orchard. 

“This is a rare fruit,” said Nevskaya. “It contains a 
great deal of iodine, and it could be used to treat sclerosis.” 

She talked absently of one plant and another, watching 
Gabunia all the time. A piano sounded upstairs, probably 
in the doctor’s rooms. Nevskaya paused to listen. 

Gabunia closed his eyes. He knew the melody. It Acas 
Lisa’s aria, from The Queen of Spades: 

There came a cloudy a thunder cloud. ... 


r 

j 


Nevskaya rose quickly, bent for an instant to smooth 
back Gabunia ’s damp hair, and left. In the doorway she 

turned and nodded silently. 

Next day there was something of a row' in the Hospital. 

(diup and Syoma came to see Gabunia. Something had hint 

Syoma’s feelings, and the tall sailor seemed on the point 

of crying. His eyes blinked, and his breath came heavily. 

He was indignant. 

Though Gabunia did not know English very well, le 
gathered, from Syoma’s inarticulate complaints, that the 
trouble had to do with an insurance company. Most of what 
Syoma said, however, seemed to be crazy nonsense. And he 
called Mikha all the bad names in a sailor s lexicon. 

Chup translated. It appeared that Syoma had been unable 
to w'ork for several days after the flood. His chest and anus 
had been badly torn by lianas w'hen he pushed through the 
forest to the canal, and these scratches had swollen and be- 
gun to fester. Syoma had stayed in town for fiv^e days, vis- 
iting the clinic for treatment. 

On his return to the canal, Mikha told him that he w^ould 

be paid for those five days out of the insurance fund. Syoma 
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1 1 ^ * f\ his TCliiS 

called Mikha a bandit, and to bring the 

rotten English system here, he d sma^n 

Mikha turned taxi ““'l^'^Bj’r^^.i’ltont his consent. 

' W .1,. .181.. .. 

’“‘"r".:.rb.v.S. h.if .»• <.»«■- a-p •"■ 

Hi, me at sea had taught him the meaning of vodka. 

no!” he cried, shaking his head m deniah 
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Maybe 


‘‘No, 

He pul 

on his chest. 




^ HC cricu, 11^ 

il his jersey dowm and pointed to the three blue 




'■^'‘’‘“•That’r’whari got from your insurance companies, 

he said. “And it’s enough for me. I don’t want any more to 

do with any insurance company in the wor . 

And S\^ma told the story of the spots. 

Before the war, Syoma had enrolled as steersman on 

the steamer Klondike, sailing between Liverpool and New- 
foundland, where, as every sailor knows, one may always 

expect storm, fog, and icebergs. , i t • i 

There is a beacon on NewToundlaud called LightAvest. 

•_ 1 1 1*1 l“k£»Oj1 rkTI T f* tlAfi 


mere i& ^ 

From a distance, it looks like a sailing ship, head on. It has a 



e base and a squat white tower. 

“That beacon was a w'onderful place for wrecks,” said 
Syoma. “Captains would head straight for it, and land on 
the rocks. Then they’d wTite in their lying logs, ‘The acci- 
dent w'as caused by fog. The lookout took Light west beacon 


for a sailing vessel.’ 

“But that was all a fraud. They all knew perfectly well 
what Lightw^est looked like, and they used it to WTreck their 
ships without getting in trouble. What for, you ask? ^^ hy, 
because it’s the custom, out West, to insure a ship that’s 
on the bum, and then freight it w'^ith rubbish and take it out 
and sink it, to get the insurance money. 

“The captain of the Klondike — w^e called him Dung Bee- 
tle, because his clothes Avere always filthy. He never brushed 
_ bis pants in his life, and if anyone told him, he’d say, ‘What 
do you think I am, a nigger, to brush my own pants?’ W ell, 
this Dung Beetle landed the ship w'ith a bang on the rocks 
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This 


Gabunia did not call to Syoma. A lump had risen to his 
throat, and he could not speak. 

Next day, towards evening, Nevskaya came in. She 
brought Gabunia a ncM’^ fruit grown at the experimental 

gardens. Feijoa, it Avas ca lied. 

Gabunia tried one of the dull, light-green ovals. It tast- 
ed of pineapple and Avild strawberries. 

“It smells of the tropics,” he Avhispered. “Delicious!” 
The feijoa smelled of the light summer breeze that bloAvs 
of a morning at sea, or in a rain-Av’^ashed orchard. 

is a rare fruit,” said Nevskaya. “It contains a 
great deal of iodine, and it could be used to treat sclerosis.” 

She talked absently of one plant and another, Avatching 
Gabunia all the time. A piano sounded upstairs, probably 
in the doctor’s rooms. NcA’^skaya paused to listen. 

Gabunia closed his eyes. He kiieAv the melody. It Aeas 

Lisa’s aria, from The Queen of Spades: 

There came a cloud a thunder cloud. ...” 

Ne'v'skaya rose quickly, bent for an instant to smooth 
back Gabunia ’s damp hair, and left. In the doorway she 

turned aud nodded silently. 

Next day there was something of a roAv in the hospital. 

(diup and Syoma came to see Gabunia. Something had hint 

Syoma’s feelings, and the tall sailor seemed on the point 

of crying. His eyes blinked, and his breath came heavily. 

He was indignant. 

Though Gabunia did not know English very avcII, he 
gathered, from Syoma’s inarticulate complaints, that the 
trouble had to do with an insurance company. Most of A\liat 
Syoma said, hoAvever, seemed to be crazy nonsense. And he 
called Mikha all the bad names in a sailor’s lexicon. 

Chup translated. It appeared that Syoma had l>cen unable 
to work for several days after the flood. His chest and arms 
had been badly torn by lianas an hen he pushed through the 
forest to the canal, and these scratches had swollen and be- 
gun to fester. Syoma had stayed in tOAvn for live days, vis- 
iting the clinic for treatment. 

On his return to the canal, Mikha told him that he would 

he paid for those five days out of the insurance fund. Syoma 
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pounds, you’ll be the worst fool in the Old World, and the 

New World too.’ I’ve had enough of it!” 

Syoma banged the table for emphasis. Chup stared and 
guffaw^ed. Even Gabunia laughed, for the first time since 
the flood. 

Chup explained to Syoma at some length the difference 
between insurance in England and insurance in the Soviet 
Union. Syoma W’as greatly embarrassed by his mistake, and 
left very soon. Chup remained with Gabunia. 

Gabunia ’s illness started the captain off on the subject 
of malaria, and he rambled on and on. 

“Under the tsar, the Poti garrison used to die out to a 
man of the fever every three years. How do you like that? 
That’s what started the soldiers’ songs about the ‘deadly 
Caucasus.’ Redhead says” — “Redhead” 
the doctor — “Redhead says there’s a special sort of fever in 
these parts. Swamp cachexia, they call it. Half of your Min- 
grelian workers have it. You know the way Ulikha’s always 
complaining. ‘No high temperature,’ he says, ‘and just the 
same they can hardly walk.’ In this cachexia, people’s tem- 
perature drops below normal. That isn’t your trouble. You’ve 


w’as Chup’s name for 





i fever. And no wonder! Decay all around 
you, and damp, and heat. It’s like West Africa.” 

Have you ever been there?” asked Gabunia. 

Once or twice,” the 


Vi 
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m re 






Negroes never get malaria. Malays get it, and all the other 
peoples in the tropics. Only not the Negroes. It’s amazing 


I asked Redhead why. He says this parasite 
malaria develops inside your body, only it hai 
violet rays to make it grow. But the 
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and the rays can’t get in. 

**^ou’re inventing again 
your tales.” 


egroes 


f 


gives you 
to have ultra- 
are 
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ia. “I like 


I 


Chup gave him a foxy look. 

“Inventing, yo» say?” he returned. “Ask Redhead, then. 

seeing you’re too sick to know better! ” 
Well, 311(1 what comes next?^^ 




most interesting of all. During the wars in 
white troops besieged some city— I can’t remember its name 

siege till they all died out of the fever. 
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Then Negro troops vere sent to take over. And tl.ey captured 
the citv. Redhead’s told me dozens of cases like that. 


UlLV. ^ 

Chnp was silent for a while. Then he 
“It seems the quinine settles on the walls of the blood ves- 
sels in a sort of thin film, and it takes a long time to dissolve. 
The quinine keeps out the ultra-violet rays. It cuts ‘J*-'''; 
tirely. The rays can’t get in, and the parasites die la , 
quinine’s so effective. I had the yellow fever myself, > ou k.iox, . 

Where?” 
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••Some Islands in the Pacific. Believe it or not, but all 
Uiv memories of those islands arc mi.xed up uith 'I''""*” . 

crrzv a^d I Lggered like a drunk. If I ate bananas, t be ba- 
nanas tasted bitter. If I drank water, the 

up from my „eined to me. 1 knew in my niiiid 

heat was just a traud, it seeintu ly 

the air was hot, but it felt like ue. \^vful pUkms, 

perfume,, luxuriant growth. . . . " '"l ' ’ 

if -vou really get Joanq • e ' siiU criiP^ 

1 X 4 itii crlMS'dV eves, groaning itiui < i 

ger aroiinu giass> c* 

It^a good thing you -re cleaning up this malaria 

fT a new yjlace out ol it. 

ohrdavs ihev inittored around triton. 

old dax., t .^.1^ ,be 

“ (Ml tb<‘\ look to 





oil I* *6 tlicv d 



ainl smear 




1 IH* 



wii ich 



clle.’led the i.io-t .ii.i^Miiiloe;-. If 

the north glans, lhal n.-a.U the n.oscin.lors .’inne 

more on ^re were more on ibe ca-l gla-s, 

from the north. H U tl,<.v*d take Hn ir tins <d 

quitoes eaine Irom lie «a • ^ ,, .,nd ‘•I'l av t If nnips- 

kerosene and mako od’ in that diieeHon. .md e,..a> 

s all. < hild’s jday. 

I 11 K' Ktartiini np. the captain lai «i 

‘-Well. Tve got to If going. 1 ^e h- " h 

fool that 1 am. You need n-t and qnn i 

nia was sorry to see ibe ea,.lain b-axe. 

willingly have listened to 



I: 





won I<1 







Ills talk for hours, and havp 

all sorts of qm^^tions ahout what was going on 

hevond the hospital walls. 

w 
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MASTER OF THE SWAMPS 


Gulia asked Abashidze for some time off, to go hunting, 
bashidze threw him a suspicious look. His 


suspicious 

drummed on the edge of his drafting board. 

“The jackal can’t forget the swamps 
at:^ked ironically. 



er 


tips 




is thafeit?” he 







Culia seemed embarrassed. He crushed and twisted his 
felt hat. 

“For the last time, kotso,” he said. “I’m telling you the 
truth, as I’d tell you on my deathbed. It’s the last time. 


important, 


There’s a thing I haye to do. Something yer\ 
katso.” 

“What?” 

“You ’II soon find out.” 

Go ahead, ’ said Abashidze. *‘But see you get back in 

a couple of days. W^e’re going to survey the su'amps alon<y 
the Hopi.” ^ ® 

Gulia stopped off at the camp workshop. His gun hammer 
needed repair. Squatting beside the mechanic, he watched 
the tile slide back and forth across the silvery metal. 

The glittering steel dust danced in a sunbeam that fell 
through a crack in the wall. Peering through this crack, 
Gulia saw the fresh earth of the canal embankment, and 

that heat-weary forest. Thin, shrivelled twigs drooped earth- 
yard from discouraged boughs. 


Eh, friend,'’ said the mechanic. “What 

<5 


here when the water came from the mountains! Engineer 
.abunia brought a bust and dropped it in the furnace. He 
told us to make an engine part out of it.” 

^ A bust? asked Gulia perplexedly. 

a Leiiin, said the mechanic, his voice dropping to 

a nn.iorums whisper. “They say he brought it wkh him 

„5 h, 




^ Gulia asked once more, 

it s like a little monument. They call it a bust.” 

seen Ws.^ He i*i<Jeed, he knew. He had 

After a pause, he «ked: * "oman. 
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“You say he was very sorry?” 

“Very, feofso.” 

Gulia took up his gun. He paid the mechanic with a bunch 

of dry tobacco leaves, and left for the forest. 

For two days he wandered among the swamps. On the 
third day he appeared at the “Have a Bite” duhan m Poti, 
and spent a long time in whispered conference with the 
dukan keeper. He had a sack with him, and there was some- 

thing heavy in it. , . , i j r *• 

It was a sunny morning, and the duhan looked festive. 

The fresh oils gleamed on Becho s painting, an t e ue 
and yellow tints were reflected in the eyes of Gulia and the 
duhan keeper. This gave their conference an air of foxy mer- 

The duhan keeper wheezed and argued. He kept reach- 
ing out to feel the sack, and shaking his head. Then he an 

Gulia dragged the sack out to the shed. u j 

Evening found Gulia at the hostipal. Gabunia had al- 
ready begun to walk about his room, clutching at walls and 

“T. S..‘Xr„r,l, .. . HI. t- 

found respect. He stopped m the doorway an o 
Gabunia. Dark silver gleamed in his bristly, 

-Gamarjoba, comrade,” he said to Gabunia, 
large bundle from the bosom of his jacket. Accep g 

froni a simple bundle. Within the wrappings 

Gabunia undid the heavy nunaie 


lay a boar’s ham, gleaming 


with golden fat. It smelled faintly 

— 

‘“Thanks, friend,” said Gabunia, extendmg a hand to 
Gulia. “So you haven’t dropped hunting ye . 

“rv^ rrippe^it,” he replied. “This is my last boar. When 
you saved me in court, I said to inyself: ‘The 1“^ 

son of t*** boar. Death has come to the swamps 

r‘‘ 'td^'To 7aT “rstatut ‘th^: ;ou had in your 
loZ Yon dropped it in the fire. Were you very sorry. 
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“Of course, hatso/' 

“That’s just what the mechanic said. Well, don’t you 
feel bad about it. When you can walk, and you have some 
free time, we’ll go to the swamps for a day, you and me, and 
I’ll show you something worth seeing. The swamps hide 
it from men. No one has seen it but me.” 


“What is it?” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry. You’ll see. It’s been lying 
in the swamp a thousand years.” 

Gulia laughed. 

“I was ruler over the swamps,” he said, “like Prince 

Dadiaui used to be over Miiigrelia. I w'as master of the 

swamps. All I found in the swamps was my own. And this 

thing is mine too. I want to give it to you, because you’re 
so fond of statues.” 

For all Gabunia's questions, Gulia W'ould say no more 

about the thing that lay hidden in the sw^amp. He only shook 
his head in silence. 


Then he returned to the duhan. Artem Korkia, Becho, 

and a few other friends had gathered there that evening to 

honour foreman Mikha, the bravest man in Poti The 'tale 

of Mikha ’s heroism during the flood had traveli;d rapidly 
from mouth to mouth. ^ ^ 

When Gulia entered, Artem Korkia raised his box-tree 

Staff and cried: 

, ® I hear, katso? You’ve sold your hunting 

uog . 


sa id Gulia, 


And today I sell my gun, old chatterbox,” 

to a t' oVk- 

mg man? What he neerls ic dr^iA.i i j. « ° 


the white feather 


Nevskaya had disagreed 


Half a year past. 

. ,, * — t-oxaiu auu a.>ievsi£ava liad 

as to where the new “White Hair” ij i 

on hillsides, or in hollows T i ^ planted: 

tea in hollows, where the winH^* un insisted on planting the 

demanded that it he 

■s. In hoIloM's, she 


detnauded that it he ,.1. ^ 7 
are..e^ ■. *1 * ” planted on hillsid 

argued, it might suffer from cold 
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Test plantations were made both on hillsides and in hol- 
lows, and tended with the utmost care. Their relative progress 

became a matter of public concern. 

Ill the meantime, Lapshin had another disagreement, this 

time with engineer Gabunia. 

Lapshin determined to plant lemon groves on the soil 

drained by the main canal. Gabunia objected vigorously. 

To his mind, the soil bordering the canal was better 

suited for ramie. 

Kahiani intervened, and appealed to Moscow. Moscow 

decided in favour of ramie. j n 

Then Nevskaya remarked that Lapshin would do well 

to take a post-graduate course. Lapshin took offence, and 

stopped speaking to Nevskaya. This woman’s assurance was 

beginning to annoy him. He wished he could find some way 

of\urting her feelings. Opportunity soon offered. 

A letter arrived from the Conservatory, inquiring 

a variety of reed native to Provence. The Conservatory as cei 

whether this reed did not grow wild in Colchis , and wnether 

its cultivation could not be launched near Poti. Lapshin 

shrugged his shoulders. What use could the Conservatory 

have for reed? Across the corner of the letter, m his dab e 

hand, he wrote: 


about 




Reply: there is no such reed in Colchis, and never has 


been. 




The letter happened to fall into Nevskaya’s hands. She 
returned it to Lapshin, laying it down on his desk togetiiei 

with a round, dry stalk of the reed in quesnon. 

“You’re inisthen,” she said. “This reed grows wild in 

Colchis. Here’s a sample. , ^ * o” 

“Yes, but what use is it to the Conservatory. 

“What use? To be made into clarinets, and bassoons. 


and oboes. 




We have more important business to attend to than toy 


whistles. ’ 


Isn’t music important?’ ^ 

“Much ado about nothing,” said Lapshin. Lha 


11 I 


Nevskaya tuXd“^^^ barbarity! Yet it 
..n JyaJ in the re-creation of Colchis-an undertaking of 


N 


4 

€r' 
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a grandeur that might w ell have inspired Beethoven great- 
est symphonj'! 

Late that evening, Lapshin dropped in at the ‘’Ha,vc 
a Bite*’ duhan. This institution had long since become a 
co-operative restaurant; but the old name still clung. 

Lapshin suffered from insomnia. He blamed it on Col- 
chis’ steam-bath climate, and Nevskaya’s rudeness, which 
brought him to a state of what he called “nervous irritation.” 
And so he dropped in at the duhan for a drink or tw'o, hoping 
that wine might induce sleep. 

Jl'he place was almost empty. The duhan keeper dozed, 
owl-like, behind his counter. Becho’s painting gleamed in 
the dim lamplight. 

Lapshin paused to examine it. What an utter muddle! 
As if rhododendron leaves looked anything like that! W'^by 
were artists always revising reality to suit their own tastes, 
and w'hat good did it do anybody? 

Tlien he noticed Nevskaya and Gabimia, at the other 

* 

end of the room. Gahunia called to Lapshin, and set a chair 
for him. Somewkat reluctantly, Lapshin joined them. He 
felt ill at ease in Nevskaya’s company. 

To break the silence that had fallen, Lapshin remarked, 
w'ith a disdainful nod at Becho’s painting: 

“The more I look at that mess, the angrier I get. Do 

you call those things lemons? Beer bottles! Orp^^take the 

leaves. Wliy, they look like green pottery shards. And there’s 

never been a steamer on the Rion — it’s too shallow. 

And plant life in Colchis W'on’t ever be half so rich in 

variety as it’s painted here. I can’t see whv artists are 

allowed to change things around any way the fancy takes 
them. 


Gabunia chuckled. Lapshin turned cold with fury. 

‘^hat do you know^ about it, if I may ask?” he demaud- 

^ tone that even to his own ears had a repulsive ring. 
‘ What do yon see in this daub?” 

The future, Gabunia replied. “Incidentally, have you 
ever read Lenin? And Pisarev’” 

“A little.” 



Then perhaps you’ll recall these passages. 
:e slowly, almost reluctantly. “Lenin wrote 


” Gabunia 
that even 
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tl»c most elementary of general ideas contains some par- 
ticle of imagination. He MTotc tliat it would be absurd to 
deny the place of imagination even in tbe most precise 
of sciences. Without imagination, we could never have 
bad colmatage, and eucaly^pt groves would never grow in 

Colchis. 

“Lenin cited Pisarev. And Pisarev ^vrote approximately 
this: Hf man could not anticipate, if he could not contem- 
plate in his mind’s eye the completed image of that which 
he has only just begun to create — in that case, I am utterly 
at a loss to think what motive could compel him to under- 
take and carry to completion his extensive and fatiguing 
labours in the fields of art, science, and practical life.’ 

There I’ve got it almost w'ord for w^ord, and I was afraid the 

malaria had killed my memory. And that’s the answer to 
your question. Becho’s picture shows the future of Colchis. 
When I look at it, I want to live in the country Becho has 

painted. And I’m going to live there, too.” 

“Very well,” said Lapshin. He was very pale. that 1 

must admit. Bat how can you justify the discrepancy be- 
tween the things that are painted on this wall, and actua 

reality? 

Nevskaya looked up at him. , * 

How iustify it?” she asked. “Why, by the fact t la 

all creation begins where stark, dull imitation of the world 
around us ends. And science is no exception. Nature produces, 

but she doesn’t create. Only man creates. ^ 

Lapshin did not answer. He failed to grasp Nevskaya s 

'"’“while the argument was at its height, two violinists 
from the city park had come into the duhan. They sat m 
silence, at an empty table, softly testing the strings of their 

insuuments^t pattered through the room like tiny 

Nevskaya was somewhat taken aback by Lapshin s si- 
lence, and his evident weariness. She feared that her a a 

had been too sharp. “Vrtii’rf‘ not 

Look,” she said, with a friendly smile. kou re not 
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“Look, sne saia, witu . t i , Tliat 

very fond of music, are you? But there s an ana I know. That 


same one — remember?” This last was to Gabiinia. “And I 
think, if you could hear it now, you’d understand how greatly 
you’ve been mistaken. ’ 

Approaching the two musicians, Nevskaya asked theta 
to play Lisa’s aria, from The Queen of Spades: “Tl^e came 

R a cloud, a thunder cloud.” 

Gabiinia shifted a bottle of wine to the musicians’ table. 

They whispered together, then, in a movement full of 
harmony, lifted their violins. The distWssful melody woke 
the dukan keeper. He yawmed and rubbed his eyes, and 
turned to watch the players — just a fat old man, whose whole 
life had been spent behind a counter. A faint smile trans- 
formed his flabby features. 

The violins sobbed as though their hearts were rent by 
their own music. Then, suddenly, the sounds broke off. The 
duhan keeper sighed. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked Nevskaya. 

“Nothing,” replied Lapshin. He rose to go. “I don’t think 
music can interest anyone but lovers. But those it does in- 

y terest will naturally take an interest in anything connected 
with it. Reed, for example.” 

The blood rushed to Nevskaya’s cheeks. 

^ “What do you mean?” she demanded. 

you’re very sentimental.” 

ffo^v silly! said Nevskaya, turning her face aw^ay. 

There was an awkward silence. Lapshin stalked out, 

avenged at last . The duhan keeper glanced at the door through 
which Lapshin had passed. 

What an unpleasant sort,” he wheezed, scratching his 

hairy chest. ® 



Ti. ^ enjoyed a second triumn 

Ihe White Hair tea came up equally well on the hi 

and m the hollows. There were some, indeed— amous the 

Kaliiani-who thought the plantation in the hollows 

better of the two. The bushes here were sturdier, and he 

more IftllVAS . IM/atrel-oiTr. . 


Here were sturdier, and 
more leaves. Nevskaya admitted that she was wrou- 

apologized to Ltapshin. ®’ 




apologized to in ^ 

still gummy, wxre gathered 

a ■ .s 'I 


Young leaves, 
■ _ 


1 a • » “-*** gummy, were gathered from ej 

plantation and sent off to he dried and prepared. They h 
still to pass the test of taste. 
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Soon both samples were returned, ready for use. Nevskaya 

left a handful of each at home. 

Chup immediately brewed them both. The very name 
of the tea brought back the old days, when the sailors on 
the tea clipper would filch ‘‘White Hair from the hold and 

brew a greenish beverage, fragrant and delicious. 

When Nevskaya got home that night, she found Chup 
in a state of tremendous excitement. Nevskaya thought Chris- 
tophoridi must have gotten into mischief again, and decided 
to intervene in the boy’s behalf. But as soon as Chup caught 

sight of her, he cried: 

“You’ve beat that clothes-horse by a mile! Congratu- 
lations! I tasted his tea, and I feel sick. Boiled broom! Try 

for yourself! 

He poured Nevskaya a cup of tea. True enough, it had 


a strange, metallic taste. . „ 

“That man’s trying to disgrace the Soviet subtropics, 

Chup declared: “Now try this cup. It’s yours. 

tasted obediently. She encountered a tart ha- 


cried Chup. “They’re 


Nevskaya 

■your of an entirely di erent order. 

“And they’re both the same plant, 

both ‘White Hair.’” . , 

What could have caused such a difference in taste an 

aroma? Evidently, Nevskaya decided, the reason lay m the 
greater warmth and lesser dampness of the slopes as com- 
pared with the hollows, where the cool air settled and lingerc . 

She had made endless observations, and always she had 
found a difference in temperature of as much as five degrees 
between the hillsides and the hollows. Durmg the u mter 
months this di .crence was particularly marked. T1 
come of the tea experiment offered one more F^f of the 

great care that must he exercised in the 

ical plants in Colchis, in view of this sharply differentiated 
Al^llys later, the official report came in ^akva^ 

Mghest grade. That same day Lapshin applied to Kahiani 

persistent. Kahiani shrugged his shoulders. He refused to 
understand • 


1 
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It seemed the human race had no brains left at all. What 
did the man want? Rest? He could rest where he was, with- 
out dropping his research. Sunshine? There was enough and 
plenty in Colchis. The sea was unlimited, and the air was 
^wonderful. Quiet? All you pleased of that, especially w^here 
Lapshin lived, on the outskirts of Poti. Even the dogs didn’t 
bark. A regular poem of a country! But Lapshin insisted, 
and Kahiani yielded. His objections had been chiefly a mat- 
ter of principle. When Lapshin had gone, Kahiani muttered 
to himself: 

“If a woman got the better of me, I’d bow low and thank 
her, old engineer that I am. Hurt feelings — fiddlesticks! As 
if I didn’t understand Avhy he wants to leave! Such a delicate 
soul! Everyone has his pride. But a man should know when 
to pocket his pride, and when to flaunt it, katsoV* 


ARTEM KORKIA MAKES A SPEECH 

f^HBlSTOPHORlDi S brushes flew like mad, shining the shoes 
of a little Mingrelian Pioneer. The Pioneer’s name was Soso. 

I Soso looked down, and saw his own broad grin and new 
red tie reflected in the gleaming leather. 

Soso’s grandfather, Artem Korkia, stood leaning on his 
staff nearby. He kept a watchful eye on Christophoridi, grum- 
bling all the time because he thought the wily Greek used too 
little cream. But Christophoridi grunted back contemptuous- 
ly. The less cream, the brighter the polish. What Cas he 
grouching about, the old jackal? 

Never before had Artem Korkia experienced such tri- 
umph. His grandson, little Soso, had joined the Young Pio- 
neers. Ihis, to Korkia, meant the 6ist step towards becoming 
such a man as Shalva Gabunia, the engineer. ^ 

But that was not all. In the name of the Pioneers, little 

w:;: rrkrngtTorhil:' 

aske7chHstothoridi.“'‘'“' 'P**'**’ 'hi'd?” 

nnef,"'” 'o'** *" indignant. He thought the 

question hid a sneer. But Ha waa _r , 
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hasty temper. He knew there was a sling shot in Christopho* 
ridi’s pocket. And so he held his tongue. 


A crowd gathered around the group. Gulia came up. He was 
dressed like a sailor, in blue jacket and trousers. The old 
laundress from Big Island came up, too, and, last of all,' 

militiaman Grisha. 


Korkia began to shout. How could he speak of such things 


quietly? 


He shouted about the agricultural display the learned 


folk were opening in Poti, to show the people new fruits and 


vegetables and other valuable plants. He shouted about the 
speech his Soso was going to make at the opening of the dis- 
play. Such a speech! Its equal was not to be found, no, not 

even in the Pravdal 


99 


sa id mili- 


“It makes me laugh to hear the old man brag, 
tiaman Grisha. “He’s illiterate. He’s never read the Pravdar 


Korkia 


99 


he re- 


w^as taken aback, but only for a moment. 

“It’s a sin to speak like that to an old man,’ 
turned. “I may not know how to read, but this boy of naine 
can read better than all the militiamen from Poti to Kutais.” 


An argument boiled up. But Christophoriai got tired 
of the noise, and beat a tremendous tattoo on his box with a 


pair of brushes. The shouting stopped. Christophoridi refused 

~ ■ ' ‘"Free service for Pioneers, 


to take any money for his w'ork. 


he said carelessly, his heart swelling with pride at his own 


^ Korkia strode down the street, holding his grandson by 


the hand. This day, washed crystal clear by recent ram, was 


his own holiday. It was a new sun rising over his fading life. 


florid phrases, that 


Words came to his mind, vague j- i 

it would be well to pronounce at the opening of the 
If opportunity oflfered, he would pronounce them. He had the 

rit^htl as the oldest resident of Horga, where the mam cana 


was soon to be completed. 


Before the opening, Nevskaya spent all evening and all 

night at the display. 

There was no one in the roo 


iXiere wao lxu *** ^ i rl 

The captain talked, at first; but Nevskaya’s responses lagged 


% 


s but Nevskaya and Chup. 






She was not in the mood for conversation. Noticing this, Chup 

soon fell silent. ^ u • • 

Nev'skaya examined the fruits and plants, each in its 

turn, as though she had never seen them before. 

Electric bulbs hung low among the branches, like daz- . 
zling June bugs, their glaring light softened and tempered 


by the foliage. 

Nevskaya paused to listen. She see 


ed to hear a faint 


whispering of leaves, a crackling of twigs, a murmur of earth 


drinking in welcome moistui^. 

She knew all these plants, and loved them. She was fa- 
miliar with their weaknesses and foibles, and had learned 
to value their riches, latent or obvious — the precious juices 
created by these silent beings, somewhere deep down in 
roots and stalks, in bark, and blossoms, and ovaries. 

They were potent and individual, these juices, as good 
old wine. Medicinal, aromatic, nourishing, preservative, 
stupefying, sobering, sticky as rubber, thin as water, greasy, 
thirst-satisfv’ing — to each its own nature. 

An intricate and w'ondrous process of chemical trans- 
formation took place within the plant cells. Sun, air, fresh 
water, Rion mud, and night- -yes, night, for plants cannot 
live without these hours of darkness — created fruits of dizzy 


fragrance. 

Nevskaya moved from planlf to plant, and a great wiorld 
opened up before her. Human history, geograp^^, the ma- 
terial aspects of civilization, all were there to be studied in 
the quiet trees. 

Bamboo and eucalypt; pink batatas, sweet and mealy; 
a Japanese radish that weighed eight kilograms. 

Big orange-yellow globes: the grapefruit, reminiscent in 
taste of both orange and lemon. 

The citrous fruits — lemons, oranges, kumquats, man- 
darins — contain the mysterious vitamin C. When vitamin C 


is excluded from the diet, scurvy results. That is the di 



of polar expeditions. It sets the sick blood flowing from the 
gums, and weakens the teeth until they come out painlessly 
at a touch. The slightest movement is exhausting labour. 

a was sorry she had chilled Chup into silence. 
He might have reeled off many a tale of lost explorers, of 





the mighty frosts of the polar regions, of scurvy, of Amundsen, 
Scott, and Ross. And he would he sure to add some fiction 

of his own! i wr i 

These plants were true friends of childhood. Was that 

why the leaves of the Japanese mandarin trees looked so 
much like childish hands? 

Nevskaya stroked the little glistening swellings on the 
leaves, tender as a baby’s palm. This tree is very ^nall, but 
it bears some four thousand mandarins every year. When it is 

in blossom, the petals hide the leaves. 

Nevskaya bent over the piles of oranges. The coarsest 

were the Rize type, that the Turks brought over from Tre i- 
zond every fall. Feluccas would rock in the harbour, piled 

high with unripe oranges, and the boatmen ^ 

by the sackful. Then there were California s Washmjiton 

navels, with their sharp, winey tang, and the tiny kumquats, 

no iarffcr th&n walnuts. , • i ^ 

ThI lemons lay on a bed of grass: a cold fruit, clad in 

the yellow tints of dawn. Nevskaya lifted an A™ericai. lime- 
Sie dark seeds at its heart. This fruit withstands the hardest 

'^“N^vskaya was confident that the plant ^ ^ 

tropics would prosper in Colchis even th Jgh ^hose^-e 

winters when the snow came do . 

was a minimum of protective measures. She kiict , ^ 

residents, that it was not so much the frost as the weight 

of the snow that hilled the deMca^e g-ow hs 
Snow very seldom falls m Foti. uui ^vueu 
Qnow of the subtropics is quite a different thing r 
known to the North. It falls in great abundauce, and the fia 

*** Nev^k^ya glanced a/ her watch. It was past 

She asked Cliup not to wait for blossoms are 

^ make the most deli- 

pfite of essences, oil of neroli. ^ . this 

She did not touch the huge Japanese persimm , 

carmLe fruit, coated with a pearly dew, begins to spoil at 

the slightest contact. It is made into sugar an ci t • 




Beside the persimmons lay the modest loquat, which 
cures kidney ailments. A Japanese varnish tree stood fenced 
in with wire screening. And then came samples of the wood 


of the tulip tree. The vertical strata in this \^d do not pow 
parallel, as in other trees, but join and combine in intricate 
^knots and curves. This makes the w'ood flexible and flrm. It 

is used in making aeroplane propellers. 

Nevskaya moved on to her beloved peaches, of every 
tint from pink to yellow. They reminded her of downy baby 

Xhe juice of one such peach would fill a tumbler. 
Her next visit was to the fibre plants. Here she found 

the slender, unimpressive Chinese nettle — ramie. 

Large plantations of ramie had already been laid out, 
north of the main canal. They were mowed twice a year, 
and every hectare planted to this simple nettle yielded ^ight 
hundred kilograms of yellowish fibre, glossy and strong as silk. 

Here, too, were the sword-like leaves of the dragon tree. 
The strongest of the stevedores in the port could not tear these 
leaves in two. They only sweated and cut up their palms in 



vain. 



Again, there w^as the gift of that old mariner. Captain 
Cook — New Zealand flax. 

told wonderful tales about Captain Cook. Fine 
traditions, it will be found, exert a pow^erful influence in 
every trade and profession. And the power of the splendid 
traditions of the sea became particularly manifest in Chup 
when he spoke of the great mariners — plain men and stern, 
combining good sense with unflinching courage, modesty with 
majesty of action. 

his- 
tories, conflrming Nevskaya ever more strongly 

of him as a treasure-house of fascinating knowledge. 

The subject of Cook had come up after the foehn. Hecalling 
Lapshin’s conduct, Chup had said to Nevskaya: 

Lapshin s a scientist. I’m just a layman. Captain Cook 
was considered an ignoramus all his life. Scientists tolerat- 
ed him as an able navigator and expedition commander, 
but they put no value at all on his scientific abilities. What 
could they expect of a man who couldn’t express his thoughts 
in polished language? Cook knew their attitude. He was a 


Chup cou Id talk by the hour of these men and their 

in her view 
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sailor. He never feared typhoons, or ice, or God, or the devil. 
But he was terribly frightened of scientific men. He stammered 
when he had to speak to them. Even in his logs, he seldom 
wrote down what he thought. His ideas seemed to him so 
clumsy, he was afraid to trust them to paper. 

“But now and then, among his notes of winds and clouds, 
of latitudes and longitudes and ship fumigations, one sud- 
denly comes across some really splendid lines. When Cook 
w'as thrusting down into the Antarctic, pushing insanely on 
through ice and storm — when his crew marvelled at their 
quiet captain — he wrote in his log that ihe beauty of these 
spots filled his soul with ’w'onder and awe.” 

Nevskaya dwelt long on these thoughts of Cook. How 
many of the plants she kne'^v’^ were hound up with his name! 
She glanced across the room at the Australian acacia. 

Leaving the fibre plants, Nevskaya passed by the tung 
trees, source of an excellent oil, to the geranium beds. 

She chafed a leaf, and the pungent odour of geranium 
oil brought memories of summer days in a sleepy provincial 
town, with potted geraniums behind thin cotton curtains. 

In the old days, geraniums Mere contemptuously termed 
the floMer ctf the petty bourgeoisie. Actually, they Mere the 
floMer of the Morking-class districts — the only guest from 
sunny climes that deigned to grace the bitter life of the 
slums. They M^ere cheap, and they gre^v riotously even in 
the most airless of holes and cellars. And because of this 

Nevskaya’s love for them M^as doubled. 

She bent to stroke the plants, once so unjustly scorned. 
The stalks thrust up, arroM-like, crouned Muth red fans of 
blossom. And above them stretched the heavy boughs of 
the cryptomeria, hung vith thousands of tiny, globose cones. 

The vegetables breathed of damp eai’th, the dry cigar 
tobaccos of sMcetish dust. Rice and v.heat M'ere piled high. 

Nevskaya sat doMn to rest near the camphor laurels. Her 
head ached m ith v eariness, and the camphor smell Mas 
soothing. She reached out to touch the fruits of the Chinese 
tallow tree. They Mere thickly coated Mitli a solid vegetable 


fat of which the Chinese make excellent soap and candles. 
Colchis, Nevskaya knew, could be made the home of 

some fiAecii thousand types of tropical and suJuropu al 


'cg- 



elation. The wealth and variety here on display were to her 

but a distant hint of the country’s future. 

Her eyes closed, and she slept, until a light breeze floated 

in at the open window' and set the foliage rustling overhead. 
The breeze ruffled Nevskaya’s hair, and blew into her 

eyes. Geranium petals fluttered to the floor, 
c Nevskaya went out into the street. The damp pavements 

smelled of the sea. A team of buffaloes plodded past, drag- 
ging; a high-wheeled cart loaded with radishes. The buffaloes 
turned mournful blue eyes to Nevskaya. The driver was 

asleep. Dew dripped from the radishes. 

The streets were deserted. There w'as no one to be seen 
hut Grisha, smoking a cigarette at his corner post. He smiled 
to Nevskaya, and raised his hand to his cap in salute. 






Slowly, the sun began to rise. 

Nevskaya made her way to the port, and dived from the 
breakwater into the sea. Now and then a plaintive murmur 
rolled from end to end of the jetty, as the sleepy waves broke 
against the rocks. 

The W'atcr w'as very cold, and w'ashed aw'ay every vestige 
of fatigue. While Nevskaya w'as dressing, the first sunbeams 
streamed obliquely into the harbour, caressing the quiet 
waters and the rusty sides of a Greek steamer that bore the 
strange name, Zambezos. 

Light w'isps of smoke rose over the steamer’s deck. Sail- 
ors were w'ashing up at the rail. They laughed and jostled, 
and poured w'ater down one another’s necks. 

A shoal of scad wearily approached a bunch of seaw'eed. 
The;y hung about in the transparent "water, then suddenl'v van- 
ished in a storm of silvery spray. A fierce, pop-eyed crab came 
out of the seaweed and scuttled off sidewise over the rocks. 

Nevskaya went into the house and woke Yolochka and 
Chup. It was time to get ready for the opening ceremony. 

The opening was set for noon. It brought many collective 
formers into town, from Horga, Supsa, Senaki, and Anaklia. 
rakhomov came, and Gabunia, with Mikha. 

Kahiaiii made the opening speech. 

Comrades, ’ said Kahiani, looking out sternh^ at the 
assembled people. “There’s a little question I would like 
lo ask you. Which of you has had malaria? Would all those 


whoVe had malaria please raise their hands? There! It’s 
had its turn with every one of you. Only the bicho here, the 
little boy in the red tie, has never suffered from that unpleas- 
ant disease. 

“What is malaria? It’s poverty, comrades! Our parts 
were poverty-stricken because of malaria. You know your- 
selves how many villages lie waste in the swamplands, aban- 
doned or swept by death. 

“Yet Colchis is the richest of the Soviet lands, the warm- 
est, the sunniest, the most fertile. So say tne poets, Shot ha 
Rust’hvelli and Alexander Pushkin. 




But this land is covered with swamps. We’re going 
to drain the swamps and create a new tropica! region here. 
At this display you’ll see the first of the plants that are going 

to grow in Colchis. 

“It would be a great crime to use this golden soil (I beg 
your pardon for the comparison) to grow coarse crops like 
corn and millet. You’ve been planting corn and millet all 
your lives. Now you are going to plant tea and mandarins, 
lemons and ramie. The seacoast, from Anaklia to Cobuleti, 

will become a zone of health resorts* 
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But the value of our work is not only in this, that 

A ^ Y 


drain the swamps and create a new soil— that we wipe out 
the old swamp vegetation, alder and rushes, an intro uce 
an entirely new plant life. That’s not the only prpose of 
our work,' comrades. There is something more: to build up a 

healthy generation. 

“You could never work more than four hours a day. Ma- 

laria drained you as we squeeze out a f I!’" 
wooden homes and groaned, too weak ® ' 

it was for centuries, comrades. But it will be so no longer. 

We shall kill this disease, and apples will bloom on oui 

chil(l.reo s cheehs* ... • 

Kahiaai’s own cheeks reddened, as he caught himself m 

this poetic figure of speech. Wra an- 

“We are building up a humid subtropical region. _ 

creating a new landscape, worthy of the age of Socialism But 
creating a p^imrades that Nature cannot thrive 

without wise and untiring human supervision. We must ta 
good care of the new land, or it will regress. 




“Th© history of our earth offers many examples of Na- 
ture’s degeneration when deprived of human care. Take 
this tree 'right here, that yields such enormous luscious 
figs. Leave it to its owm devices, and in ten years it will lose 
caste entirely. Its fruits will be tasteless, and no larger than a 
nut. Every one of you knows the difference between wild and 
cultivated grapes, or apples. All this is elementary. But 
gome” — Kahiani glanced at Vano Akhmetelli — “have been 

very slow in accepting it.^ 

The band played a flourish* Korkia nudged his grandson. 

Soso came forward. His cheeks flushed a tomato red. 


He said a few words in Georgian: that the Mingrelian children 
would tend the new trees and groves, and help the engineers 
to build a happy Colchis. 

The child was applauded heartily. Again the band played 
a flourish. Christophoridi, lurking in the background, thought 
he would die of envy. 

Then Pakhomov 


spoke, and Nevskaya. 

did not understand a word. And finally, old Arte 
came out to the front. There was a movement in the crowd. 


Christophoridi 

n Korkia 


Kork ia bowed to Kahiani. His lips parted. He thought 
a while, and said: 

**Madlobeliy katso. Thank you, man.” 

Again his lips parted, but no words came. He cleared 
his throat huskily and held out his boxwood staT to Kahiani. 

He was proud of his staff. He had carved it when he w^as 
only twenty. It was stronger than iron. Let Kahiani use it to 
the end of his days, and let those days be many. 

Kahiani took the staff and kissed the old man. The band 

struck up a lively march, and the crowd broke up to examine 
the exhibits. 


In the duhan, that evening, Artem Korkia described 
to Becho and Gulia the wonderful speech he had made at 
the opening of the agricultural display. 

^ “I came out in front of everyone, and this is what I said: 
I lived all my life in Horga, and every year the water w ashed 
aM ay in\ fields. Twice I was almost drowmed in the sw'amps. 
ate nothing but corn bread and cheese. The fever sucked my 
odj dry and stretched the skin taut on my bones. Three of 
my sons died of the fever.’ That’s what I said. ‘I thank you,’ 
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I sa id, ‘in the name of the old! I thank you in the name of 
our grandchildren and our great-grandchildren! The Soviet 
state and our dear leader spend so much money to make our 
liv'es happier. So much money, katsol Machinery, workers, 
engineers! And brains, they cost no little.’ That’s what I 
said at the opening. 

“‘My grandson here,’ I said. ‘He’s wiser than his grand- 
father. The new times gallop like a rider on a fine horse, and 
we old folk, we may lag a bit, hut we hurry after. Because the 
rider leads us along the right road, and we can’t get lost any 
more.’ That’s what I said, katso. And everybody clapped 
their hands, and the music played a flummish.” 

“Flourish,” said Becho. He knew the old man had not 
uttered a word at the opening, but tactfully refrained from 
comment. 

“Maybe it’s flourish,” Korkia conceded. “‘There’s no 
more moneybags now, nor Mensheviks — the ones that started 
the trouble out at Senaki. Now a man must be kind to his 
fellow men.’ That’s what I told them all, katso. 

Gulia believed every word. He was astonished. He had 
been too bashful to attend the opening, and now he was sorry. 

“In five days,” he said, “Gabunia will open the main 
canal, and the water from the mountains and the forests 
will flow into the Hopi river and on to the sea. Gabunia told 
me to look you up, Becho, and ask you to come to the canal.” 

“What for?” 

“You’ll deck out the houses, and paint golden letters on 
the archway.” 

“Ho!” cried Becho, smiling. “We’ll organize a better 

holiday than any Dadiani evxr saw.” 

“I’ve got business with you, too, old chatterbox,” said Gu- 
lia, laying a hand on Korkia ’s shoulder. “It’s a great secret. 
You and I go out to the canal tonight, and tomorrow we’ll 
make for the swamps. You ’ll help me do a big job for Gabunia.” 

“What sort of job, katsoV^ 

“Ssh! It’s political. You must keep your mouth shut.” 

Korkia nodded agreement. He was an old man enough, 
but, well and good, he’d make one last trip into the swamps. 
Gabunia, son of the engine driver from Samtredi, was worth 
it. And a political business, too! 


THE PHASIAN WOMAN 
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Abtem KOBKIA was SO overwhelmed by Gulia’s mysterious 

D 

bearing that all the way he did not say a word. 

They had been on their feet since early morning. Loading 
two buffaloes with spades and axes, ropes and sacking, they 
had plunged deep into the jungle. 

The buffaloes were stubborn wasts. They kept trying to 
lie down and wallow in the swamps. Gulia lashed their grey 
hides so soundly that the forest echoed, and frightened jack- 
als wailed and laughed far off at the ends of the earth. 

Towards noon, the hunters reached the ruins of the Roman 
fortress . 

Gulia noticed that the forest had imdergone a change. The 
foliage drooped mournfully, sweeping the ground. It was grey 
and lifeless. A blazing sun hung overhead, in a suffocating sky. 

They squatted on the fortress walls to eat their lunch. 

‘Tn the old days there was a fortress here, Artem,” said 
Gulia, munching his cheese. “And in the fortress there was a 
monument. The monument is still here. It’s sunk in the 
swamp. It’s worth a lot of money, katsoV' 

Korkia received this announcement with complete in- 
difference. 

When they had eaten, they felled two small trees, squared 
them down with their axes, and shaped them into runners. 
The result was the skeleton of a sledge, which G'ulia covered 
with a bed of branches and fresh leaves. Then he harnessed 


the buffaloes to the sledge and drove them to a ll 


where a pile of dry branches protruded from the mu 

^ ^ W'WV V 
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What are we going to do?” asked Korkia. 



bog. 


Dig up the monument and bring it to Gabunia. He’s 
very fond of monuments, kotso.” 

Korkia liked the idea well enough. They set to wnrh 
throwing apart the heaped-up branches, and soon discovered 

an arm: a delicate, feminine arm, of rosy marble. One finger 
W'as missing. ® 
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jacKai gnawea it off, the cursed beast,” Korkia mut- 
tered, staking his head. His eyes were round with wonder. 

Carefully, they began to dig away the earth around the 
statue. Soon the head appeared, and then the shoulders. An 
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hour later» iu a deep pit, half full of water, the figure stood 
entirely free. It was a smiling woman, loosely draped in 
marble tissue. 

Korkia had been digging busily all this time, pausing 
only to catch his breath or to lubricate his palms with spittle. 
He had been too occupied even to glance at the statue. But 
now the work was finished. Straightening up, he turned his 
eyes to the result of his labour, only to start back in horror. 




He scrambled up out of the pit and backed hastily away. 

Dirty liar!” he shouted at Gulia. “Where’s your politics? 

It’s a naked woman!” 

“I beg an old man’s pardon,” returned Gulia, with biting 
sarcasm. “I sincerely beg your pardon, katso. A clever man 
like you shouldn’t be such a fool. This monument is worth a 
lot of money. We’ll give it to Gabunia. And later on, maybe, 
it’ll be sold abroad, and the money will go to buy something 
we all need. I’m no fool either, Artem. Go get the ropes and 




and 


the sacking. 

Too bewildered to reply, Korkia went to the sledge 
got the sacking. Gulia dipped water from the bog and poured 
it over the statue, until the living warmth of the ancient 
marble began to gleam through the green layers of slime. 

Gulia covered the statue with sacking, laid it about with 
trimmed branches, and tied the whole with rope. Then the 
statue w^as dragged to the surface, with the help of the bufia- 

loes, and laid carefully on the sledge. 

The road back was slow. The buffaloes kept stopping. 
Gulia and Korkia argued all the way, over those intricate 

and difficult problems: civilization, culture, 

Gulia did not know how to express the vague feelinp 
that had guided his decision to bring the statue in from t e 
swamps. He would have been sorry, had the statue really 
been sold abroad. The canal was celebrating. All Lolchis was 
celebrating. And Gulia felt that this statue would be a fitting 
adornment to the holiday, an unexpected gift wrested from 

NieL had fallen when they reached the canal. There was a 
light in Gabunia’s window. Gulia tapped softly on the pane, 

and Gabunia came out. 


monuments. 


n 


Bring a flashlight,” Gulia whispered. “Come with me. 
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I have something interesting to show you. I found it in the 





swamp. , , , 1 j 

Gabunia did not answer, though he glanced suspicious- 
ly at Gulia. He took his flashlight and silently followed the 

former hunter. 

In a thicket just beyond the last barrack, the buflfaloes 
w’erc munching noisily. Korkia stood beside them. His face 
was pale. He was afraid Gabunia would rebuke them, or, even 
worse, make fun of them for a pair of stupid old fools. 

Gabunia entered the thicket. 

“Now’!” said Gulia. 

Gabunia lit his flashlight. Its silvery rays revealed a 
marble statue, smiling up from a bed of dark leaves. 

Korkia glanced at Gabunia, and stiflened fearfully. The 
engineer’s eyes were fixed on the statue. His brows w'ere 
drawn together. His face w’as strangely pale. For a long time 
he did not speak. At length, he asked brusquely: 


4& 
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Where did you find it? 

In the ruins of the old fortress, hatso. 




said Gulia. “It’s 


for you. You’re fond of monuments. 

Gabunia threw an arm across Gulia ’s shoulders. 


“Thanks, friend,” he said softly. “You’ve realized W’hat 
many of the w’isest men refuse to understand. We’ll gather 
together everything worth while that remains from former 
times, and our w’ealth will be greater than any wealth the 
w’orld has knowm. We’re very fortunate, comrade. You may 
not see that, but your children will. Thank you, Gulia. This 

thing is too beautiful to belong to any one man. It must 
belong to all.” 

Gabunia asked them to ^vrap up the statue again, and 
then all three bent to lift it and carry it into Gabunia ’s room. 

fe w’ork was ffiaished, Gulia and Korkia, elated, went 
away to their barrack. 



Gabunia sat far into the night, leafing old books. At last 

he found the passage he sought, in Arrian, and marked it 
in pencil. The passage read; 

On the left bank of the Phasis there was erected a statue 
of a Phasian woman of amazing beauty.” 

It was evidently this statue that Gulia had found. 

The Swiss traveller Dubois de Montperreux, one of tho 





few Europeans who had visited the ruined fortress, set its 
date at approximately 100 B.G. Hence, the statue was two 

thousand years old. 

Gabunia turned back the sacking and looked into tiie 
marble features. Two thousand years had passed over this 
clear forehead and arched brows, over this smile, imbued 
with tenderness — that same kindness of man to man of whicli 
Korkia had spoken in the diihan. Two thousand years bad 
covered the rosy marble with a network of fine grey cracks. 

As day was breaking, Gabunia threw open his window. 
Now and then a bird flashed by among the treetops. The 
foliage rustled in the morning breeze. Low behind the forest 

the sun was rising, an enormous, glittering gem. 

The room was filled with a mercurial play of light and 
shadow. A bright ray touched the marble face, and the wind 
caressed the smiling lips. Gabunia realized that he was looking 


upon the u^ork of some great, unknown master. 

On the tall flagpoles at the entrance to the canal, red 
pennants fluttered, reaching out to the mountains. The iiioi^oo 
blew from the west, and the air of this seacoast country filled 


the lungs with youthful vigour. i r 

Still studying the statue, Gabunia reflected t lat its or 

gotten sculptor, two thousand years before our day, hiul cm 

bodied in his creation the spirit of Colchis wondrous uture 


FIREWORKS IN THE FOREST 


What trifles will sometimes create a Happy moon: iv xrcou 
breeze, even if it overturus the vase of br.gbt ley^ves on the 

table. A hit of orange peel dan. mg .ni the waves. 1'''' "''" 
of gravel— a familiar voice outside the window— and tlic sky, 

the sky, a blue durne over the quiet sea. 

So thought Nev.kaya, that early morning. Rut U.up 

was inclined to disagree. • u. • liwidrtlino 

Orange peel on the waves w.i^ downright indiscipline. 

Those brazen cooks on tJie Greek steamers had 

hand again, dumping their garbage i'" ‘e.l the 

And the water from the overturned vase had stainc 

tablecloth. 
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Gravel squeated like new leather. If you had nerves, 
it gave you the shudders. 

As to voices outside the window, there might he all sorts 
and kinds. The l^ice of “St. Anthony’s fire,” the redheaded 
pilot, was familiar enough, but it couldn’t make anyone 
particularly happy. The pilot lisped offensively: “Thwing her 
over! Thtarboard, thtarboard, I thay!” 

The sky— well, that was another matter. Only the sky 
couldn’t be called a trifle. The sky — yes, that was something! 

Nevskaya did not argue with Chup. Even his grumbling 
was a joy, that morning. And the greatest joy of all was the 

sound of the horn, when the car arrived to take them to Chala- 

# 

ditli fur the opening of the canal. 

Chii}) came out iu dazzling white. The sun caught at the 
gold braid oil his uniform sleeve, and his grey eyes seemed 
keener than ever above his close-shaven cheeks. 

Chup lifted Yulochka to the front seat, beside the driver. 
Christophoridi preferred to ride on the running board. Christo- 
phoridl never once stopped smiling, all that day. And next 

morning he wondered wdiat made the skin around his lips 
so sore! 

Nevskaya lingered in her room a moment, and the others 
were all in the car when she came out. The captain saw a 
greenish glint in the clear puddles left by last night’s rain, 
reflecting the soft sea-green of Nevskaya’s dress. 

She approached the car, with a rustle of wind-swept 
silk, and a stray beam of sunlight showed the captain the 
bright depths of her laughing eyes. 

(.hup got out to help her in, a thing he bad never done 
before. Her warm, strong hand pressed his, and he sighed. 
Ah, ’twas a cursed thing, the sailor’s life! 

Heck, helm, hold, bunkering, and mishaps at sea-— 

life had slipped by while he was busy with such things, 

and he had never come into contact with these beautiful, 

smiling >\omeu. Not little bourgeois chits in striped 

beach suits, with bright-red lacquered finger nails, but women 

of his own sort: the kind wdio had battled at the fronts, 

w'ho wmrked and sacrificed, w'hose lives w'ere devoted to the 
I iiture . 

Ah, ’ttvas a ten-times cursed thing, the sailor’s life! 

\ - 
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1 ou ve missed it all, you old de^'ll, thought ( Imp 
dejectedly. “The young folks have left you behind.” 

They stopped off at the experimental gardens, and cut a 
huge bouquet of flowers. 

The wind often cast the end of Nevskaya’s green scarf 
against the captain’s cheek. He trembled at these light 
blows, as at the touch of well-loved fingers. 

Nevskaya laughed all the way. What delighted her 
most was the behaviour of the village dogs. 

As the car entered a village, the dogs would come saun- 
tering lazilv into the street, wearing expressions of unutter- 
able boredom, of complete indifference to everything in the 
great, wide world. They might even yawn, or sit down to 
search for fleas. But the moment the car reached the domain 
of any of these dogs, the creature would suddenly feign the 
most dreadful furv. Hoarselv barking and growling, it voulil 
race along beside the car, just out of reach of the as heels, n iieii, 
having seen the intruders safely out of its territory, it Avoubl 
just as siiddenlv subside into its loriner iiidifierenco, and linio 
back to its eatewav with the old air of unutterable l*oredoiii. 

Speckled sunlight, dancing on green leaves 
white dust and niischicA ous gusts of a\ Ind tiu 
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dogs and the shouts of children, merging with tlie evi ii roar 
of the racing motor. 


That day the barometer in (jalmnia’s rttoin ^alu, lair. 
Gabunia and Mikha could not con(|iier llieir anxiety. 
Mikha kept piering up at the sky for signs of rain. Bn I ihere 
was not a hint of cloud. It Avas a day ol crystal a/,ur<‘, hii'-hcil 
and windless. The only sound was the tapping of liamn.crH 
and axes under the trees on the bank of the canal, where car- 
penters V ere jireparing a great, long tahle ainl hejiches. 

The Mingrelian workers were all in their barracks, sliav- 
ing. Becho and Gulia were rigging uy* an eiiortnoiis sMeamci 
over the entrance to the canal: "The Soviet Florida. Syoma 
was busily stufling pa]>er cartridges with in) leri.m- gouthrs. 
He had been whistling and griml ii.g all morning a sign ol 

the greatest good Immoiii. 

The guests begun to arrive at noon. Kahiumiamc iis'. 


with Pakjbomo\' and Vauo Akhmetelli. Then came Chup and 

Nevskaya, then Grisha, at the head of the militia band. 

Red banners were reflected in the water of the canal. 

Lianas hung from the trees over a table set for a hundred. 

The old “Have a Bite” duhan keeper fretted and fumed 

because there were not enough tablecloths. The smell of 

roast lamb rose from the camp kitchen, mingling with the 

fragrance of crisp cakes and purple Isabella wine. % 

A uarro’w red ril)bon was stretched across the canal, 

from bank^«o bank, just above the surface of the water. 

Kahiani and Gabunia, with Artem Korkia — the oldest 

of the local people — descended from the pier into the waiting 
motor launch. 


" . ' ' 1^ 1 ^ ^ steadying the launch with 

a boathook. He was freshly shaved, and very trim. He stood 
at attention, as though on parade. Syoma knew well enough 
what was fitting, and when, of the old ship discipline, 
the workers gathered along the banks. 

Kahiani raised his hand. Svoiiia started the motor. 


f ho idea >^as to direct the launch so that its nose would 
Miap the red ribbon .stretched across the canal. That was not 
easy. Syoma squinted down the water, driving straight for 
I he riblmn. The launch rushed forward, faster and faster. 

Its nose struck the ribbon fairly. The red line stretchedi 
taut and snapped, and the torn ends flew^ free. The launch 
chugged furiously down the canal. 

Hip, htp, hurrah!” cried Syoma, waving his hand, 
lie was chorussed loudly from the shores. The band 
^tnick up the Internationale. The workers bared their heads. 
. tonia stopped the motor, and his passengers rose to their feet 
For the first time, the virgin forest rang to music and 

o 

Nevskaya glanced at Chup. He stood with his hand to 

,i!* ** “* "*,*■ suntanned fingers looked black against 

the darrhng wluteness of his uniform. He made a figL of 

great strength and calm. It occurred to Nevskaya that people 

0 not so o ten hear the Internationale-, that its grand strains 

irth7mu * of achievemeni 

1 *^1 of completed labour. Perhaps that is 

why cheeks grow pale with suppressed emotion. 
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When the music ended, jvaniani huuui.c:«. 
Gamarjoba, comrades! Joy to the victors. 

GasuimarjosV' the workers responded. 

' ** said Kahiani. “The canal is 

• ^ ^ 


U 




finished, and 


‘‘rnmrades ” said Kahiani. “The canal is 

we may allow ourselves^ one Tne oT you! 

You have done a great work, Lviet-trained 

from the porker down Party. 

yr^e gated a vi’ctory over ewamps and forests, over 

rain and fever. j land You have done 

-Yon have not only drained the land There 

much more. I should like to tell T"" 

is nothing poetic about J*. All his life he wore 

‘‘This old man here, Artem ^ 

around his neck an empty ^ j j grandfather. In 

side it. His father wore ‘f^h^e swamp coun- 

the old days, as ^Hers were the best cure for fever, 

try believed that rie ®P* ^ and people be- 

uite" tt'tidersU the old women’s prayers woulo 

Kot^Took out his nutshell, iust. .01. a.^ 

threw it into the water. What 
for,’ he said. 




’ ? " 

piders 

he water, wnat “'-T "alaria better 

sfZt: Tour Tahonrs are teaching men the 
than spiders?’ So you see, yu 

elements of cultuie. nmst tell you about, com- 

-And there’s one “mav see in thl wrong light. I 

rades, a thing PhasTan wUan that has been found 

mean the statue of the Phas . ^^.e. I’m a soil expert, 

in the swamps. I’m no But the very fact that 

not a Michelangelo or an A ^ rhis very same old 

men like Gulia, a s>niple ^ ’ clearly, perhaps, but 

Artem Korkia, should f things' like this-that 

,H.y m .-V ”” 

fact makes me rejoice, co 

mankind has ever known. 
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Long live the Soviet subtropics ! You are creating them by 

iKmir vniii* linTirls . Tlftsl’. nnw. rtnmraflfta . nnrli^e merry!*' 


the huge 


the labour of your hands. Rest, now, comrades, and 
After Kahiaai’s speech, they all gathered arou 
table. The duhan keeper bustled about, red and perspirmg 
He was torn between horror and rapture. Rapture at whis 
great feast beneath the open sky, just as Becho had painted it, 
a feast for a hundred, all the work of his hands, for the first 
time in his life. Horror, because there were not enough table- 
cloths, and there might not be enough dishes. 

Pakhomov looked cheerfully down the table. 

all of vou.” he said to Gabunia. 
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You’re Argonauts, 
Jason discovered the 


you. 
Golden Fleece 


in Colchis, and 


you've discovered the tropics. Incidentally, have you ever 

wondered what the ancients meant by a golden fleece? Just 

an ordinary sheepskin. They’d spread it out at the bottom 

of a gold-bearing river, and weight the edges with stone to 

keep it in place. And the grains of gold would collect in the 
fleece. " 


it 


It s \ ery simple,” said Rahiani. ^’No poetry 
J^riinitive method of gold washing, that’s all.” 

s lots of noetrv about the 


about 



poetry 

Pakhomov retorted amicably. 




simplest things,” 
Legends contain the seed of 


the future. It’s man’s aspiration to lofty ideals that gives 

rise to legend. The most beautiful of all is the Icarus myth. 

Kvery flyer, today, is a new' Icarus. Tine myth of Jason tells 

how' he ploughed a field with a yoke of fire-breathing bulls. 
iVow', what are fire-breathing bulls?” 

Tractors,' cried Gabunia, chuckling. 

Pakhomov nodded. Chup laughed aloud. 

Man must have faith in his owm abilitv, 

^^'enl on. “And then he will turn the course of rivers, and 

grow lemons in Siberia. I’m speaking seriously. Man has to 
believe in the strength and power of hi 
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Pakhomov 


: art. When Orpheus 
‘ lyre, the sea grew calm. The Greeks wrote 

? ** They naively believed in it. Thev 

'k 'u- ^“"r” technology is also an art, 

P"* the Greeks 

P- . in Orpheus lyre. You are realizing the myth 

* conqimst of Colchis, of the Golden Fleece, of the bold 
vipyage of the Argonauts. Glory be to 


you 
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“I think very highly of you, 
much embarrassed, ‘ 


’ mumbled Kahiani, very 
and so I must believe you. Have 




your own way, then.” 


Nevskaya sat listening to the talk around her. She heard 


Sh 


e 


the debate over Jason and legend, tractors and flyers, 
heard the merry talk of the workers, and Mikha’s piercing 
lauffhter; Gulia’s hoarse voice, the children s chatter, Chup s 

7 

tjuiet jokes. 

The band was playing a lively tune she had never heard 
before. Sunbeams strayed across the table, throwing golden 
bands across the white cloths, the bottles and glasses, the 
swarthy hands of the feast ers. They peeped into the glasses, and 
made the red wine glow. They turned the crisp cakes into gold. 
It was a simple, noisy holiday, as though in one big, 

close-knit family. 

Nevskaya did not speak. She felt that something had 
hanpened, that something had come to her, which she could 
norgrasp-something fine and good. What could it be? 

And suddenly she knew. 

Friendship! Genuine friendship, the very finest thing 
that the earth holds. It arises in work and in danger, m 

conflicts and triumphs, in reverses and impassioned debate: 
a new emotion of our new epoch, the finest that mankind has 

^Nevskaya turned to the workers. Many smiled to her, 
and raised their glasses to drink her health. They were prout 
of her of this learned woman who had worked shoulder to 
shoulder with them the whole night through under the pour- 
ing rain, when the embankments were in danger. They were 
proud of her, of this beautiful woman, in her gleaming silken 

^""^Siie turned again to look at Gabunia, Kahiani, Pakho- 
mov. All friends. They were still deep in their argument 

‘''’°Her”'l)'ts fell on Chup. Christophoridi, Yofechka, and 
Soso were staring at the captain, open-mouthed. He wU- 

ing them a story. He drew a stern face, then ' 

into laughter. The children’s clear voices joined. Nevskaj 

laughed too, she could not have said why. _ 

The sun hung low over the treetops. 
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rapidly to tlie west. Its slanted rays turned the foliage into 
glinting bronze. 

The sun was sinking into the sea, far beyond the forest, 
when a high, almost girlish voice cut through the din of 
talk and laughter. It w^as Mikha, singing an ancient Georgian 


""King Iraclia^s infinite power 
Failed him in one things only in one. 

His lovely queen drove him forth from her hower^ 
His beautiful queen would not share his throne. '' 



Gabunia bent to Nevskaya’s ear, translating the words 
of the song. Pakliomov bowed his head, shading his eyes with 
his hand. Kahiani sat looking out over the clear, dark waters 
of the canal, where the evening sky lay inverted. 

“TAe king returned to his gardens, dejected. 

And wept alone till the golden morn. 

Shepherds and huntsmen knew him rejected. 

And made bitter mock of their king lovelorn.'*^ 

(>hup toyed with an empty wdneglass. His fingers trem- 
bled. He knew the language, and understood the song. A cursed 
thing, the life! It seemed to him that the song was 

sung of Chu]^^an old sailor to whom love had been denied. 

■ -Is : - - ’ - ■ 

I have nought to my name but my tatter^, 

I have nought but my dagger and sheath. 

But / claim the smiles of the queenly Tamara, 

And King Iraclia envies me.” 


A heavy blossom struck Chup’s hand. Dark petals scat- 
tered over the table. 

The captain lifted the flower and put it in his buttonhole. 
He knew these black roses, already over-ripe. They grew onl\ 
at the experimental gardens. 


He peeped sidewise at Nevskaya. The corners of her 

lips were twitching. She was trying not to smile. She wmuld 
not return the captain’s glance. 

. Syoma suddenly, tapping a swift tat- 

too ^\ith heels and toes. Hullo! Ladies and gentlemen, the 
sho u- goes on ! ” 
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The workers sinaug to their feet. The baud broke into 
the Lezghinka^ and Gabunia was off at once, wdiirling in the 
swift, light national dance. Mikha followed, ^vith a wdld 
shriek, sweeping the glasses from the table with his sleeves. 
The drums beat fast and loud. The feast ers croAv’ded into 

a circle around the dancers, clapping their liands in time 
with the music. 


*^Ekh ! Ekh ! On ce 
More and more 


» 


again 

and then again ! 


I •’ 


Loud shouts acclaimed the efforts of tlic fat ditlian keeper, 
who twirled about like a top, his Avide cotton trousers 
SAvelling out like sails. He clapped liis liands aboA’^e his head, 
and fleAV lightly around the circle. 

^'Ashl Ashl Ashl Ash\'^ cried the croAvd and the dancers. 

A light cloud of dust rose OA^er tlie forest. 

The general ecstasy reached its apogee Avlieii JVeA'skaA'a 
floated out into the circle. Her green dress sliimmered in the 
fading light, and a warm breeze seemed to fan tlie Avatchers 
as she passed. 

“Hurrah! ' yelled Christophoridi, turning cartAvJicels 


round the circle. “Shine ’em right! Shine ’em liright!” 

Soso turned cartwheels in Christophoridi ’s Avake. 

Artem Korkia waA'ed his staff and coughetl. Giilia stamped 
his feet, but would not go into the circle. 

“Joy has come to our SAvamps, katso, it has come at last,'* 
cried K. o rkia . 

Chop lifted \oh>chka to liis shoulders so that she couhl 
Avatch the dancers. 

ildest of all Avas ^ ano Akhinetelli. 7’he <lcA il take the 
nutria, and keep it! Faster, there, faster! 

Vano danced with fori^»us cnjoAinejit. I' lying pa‘'i V olocli- 
ka, he a\ hooped arid rol led his eyes. 

"'Ekhl Ekh\ Unce aguinl 


More and more and then onahtl 

O 


• % 


“UghI It makes me laugh to walclt lliese jn^opb- <lain:c, 
cried militiaman (irislja, bursting into t lie circle. All the 
rjancers had to stoi>. Grisha twirh-d so impetuously iliai he 
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invisible. People shot away from him as though 


bomb 




Just theuira piercing whistle cut the air. A rocket ex- 
ploded ambng the stars, sending down a burst of sparkling 

. Syoma’s fireworks had begun. 

The rockets flew Up in bunches. 



arly night, pungem with gunpowder and wune. 
Bonfires were lit along the banks of the canal. 



with a deafening d in. 

Only then did the revellers see that night had descended 

bl 

water 

turned into liquid flame, its glowing crimson slashed by the 
te arcs of tn^ flying rockets. 

Thousands ^upon thousands of fireflies flitted among 
trees, flashing and fading. It was as though the starry 
sky had descended close to earth, swooping and whirling over 
the forest — now retreating in terror from the Bengal lights, 
now brushing the treetops again with its soft blue train. 



'"^Ekhl Ekhl Once again ! 
More and more and then 


again i 


I 


> 




^ olochka fell asleep in the captain’s arms. He took her 
away to Oabunia s room and laid her dow’^n on the narrow 
cot. Bed and w'hite gleams passed, like summer lightning, 
over the smiling face of the Phasian statue. 

a ten-times cursed thing, the sailor’s life!” 



Ah, jt"s 

He stood 


at the wi 


w 


sky. 






fiery magic in 


Nevskaya came softly into the room. She laid her light, 
hand on the captain’s shoulder and stood beside him, 
watching the fireworks. Ohup was afraid to move. Neither 

sp^’ 



V 


the rustle of her 




left, as softly as she had come, l^up heard 

. ess. He heard the door close. And suddenly 

the night began to spin. Chup clutched at the window frame 
and passed a hand over his eyes. It came awav wet 

“looir he muttered. “You held out for forty-seven years, 
and all of a sudden. ...” » 

The night was a world of music and song and light, as 
bhup stood thinking that only now, in his forty-seventh 
year had he learned the meaning of complete happiness. 

e turned quickly on his heel and left the room. 
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BAREFOOT ARGONAUTS 

At daybreak. Syoma brought a motor launch up to the pier. 
They had decided to return to Poti by way of the canal, the 
Hopi river, and the sea. The day promised to be fair again. 

The bonfires were still smouldering along the banks of 
the canal. Dew dripped from the leaves and hissed on the hot 

ashes. Birds sang in the forest. 

Syoma’s passengers were Nevskaya, the children, Chup, 

and Gabunia. 

When the launch shot past the barracks, the workers 
waved their hats and sang out greetings. Then came the for- 
est, slipping by in a green waterfall of foliage. And then the 
canal was past, and the launch rocked in the mysterious shade 

of the winding Hopi. 

Syoma began to sing. The sun rose, a huge white ball, 

behind him, casting long shadows over the water. 

On and on they chugged, through the warm odours of 
foliage and river water, until at last the sea came into view, 
and the wind brought the cool tang of seaweed and wet sand. 

The little town of Redout-Cale lay mirrored in the river, 
with every detail of pile-built pink and blue houses, like 
a bright, ragged shawl spread over the surface of the water. 
The hum of the motor ran ahead, from house to house, 

banging at the doors and waking the people. A woman 
a baby appeared on a veranda. A cock crowed, and a flock o 

pigeons circled overhead. 

The launch flew out into the sea and turned southward in 
a graceful curve. It spattered spray against the sides of an ol 
sailing boat at anchor near the river mouth. 

Breakers were heating dully, far away. 

The barefoot, suntanned crew of the sailing boat sat 
on the deck, dangling their legs over the water. Smoking 
their pipes, they looked out, new Argonauts, over the shores 

of Colchis. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN FROM PILYEVO 

STATION 



T7anya Zubov’s father was wracked by swamp fever every 
V year with the advent of spring. He would lie on a high 
hunk, coughing and weeping from the acrid smoke: rotting 
wood was burned in the storm passage to smoke out the 
mosquitoes. 

A deaf old rustic nicknamed Grandad Twanger used to 
come and treat him. Grandad was a quack and a crank; he 
was feared throughout the district, in all the remote vil- 
lages scattered aboul^^he forest. 

He would pound dried crabs in a mortar, preparing heal- 
iiig powders for Vanya’s father, and shout as h# pricked 
Vanya with his malicious little shifting eyes: ^ 

‘'Is this what you call earth? It’s podsol! You can’t 

even get a potato to flower on it — the blasted ground won’t 

let it take root! The devil take that podsol! That’s how 

the tsar’s thanked us for our efforts — now the people ’ve 
got no place to go!” 

That’s right enough,” sighed Vanya’s father. “No 
place to go.” 


Stop that mumbling! ’ shouted Grandad. “Just like a 

blamed woodpecker: no place, no place.’ There is a place 

too! Plenty of people ’re running off to Siberia, across the 

Amur river, and ploughing up the rich lands there! 
“They’re ' “ 

father fro 




running off, 
his bunk. 


sure enough,” groaned Vanya’s 


“Sure enough! 


33 


Wh 
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so." Nobody 8 running any where ! The people are like sheep- 

huddling together in their pen, even though that blamed 
pen of theirs is worse ’n death for them. You like to sit in 
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a Avarm place, all right, hut wlieii it comes to seeking your 
fortune, you’re just not there!” 

“That’s right too, our people aren’t any good. . . . They 
Just haven’t any guts,” agreed the tormented father. 

“Eh? What’s that?!” screamed Grandad. “You trying 
to argue with me? Just look at that fine gentleman, will 
you! You’ve got guts all right, but the devil only knows 
what for! You’ve got guts enough to drink vodka, and to 
drive us oldsters to the grave, and to go to court over that 
podsol all your life!” 

Vanya’s father would say no more. It was no use argu- 
ing w'ith Grandad. 

“Here’s this youngster of yours sitting around doing 
nothing!” Grandad would prod Vany^'a with his knobby 
staff, frightening the boy out of his wuts. “Chase him ofi 
to Siberia to look for laud! He’s getting on for sixteen, and 
all he does is frisk about and eat you out of house and home. 




You get as much w’ork out of him as butter out of a cal. 
He’s had schooling, hasn’t he? Well, then, pull him out of 
that corner by the scruff of his neck and send him packing! 

“What are you carrying on so. Grandad?' \ any'^a s father 
would plead. “Where can I send him when a ticket to Si- 
beria costs thirty rubles, if not all of forty? 

“Oh, y^ou fool!” Grandad w^oiild thunder in indignation. 

“What’ll happen to him if he goes without a ticket? Can’t 
he hide under the seat, or ride in a boxcar or on the roof 
—and get there just the same? What did you think? Think 
he ought to travel first class, clean and comfortable?’ 
Grandad would snigger maliciously. 

“A million!” he w^ould suddenly roar and bring his pestle 


down so hard that Vanya’s father would groan. “Not less’ 
a million snoop back and forth on the railroad every blessed 
y^ear without tickets. Stowaways they’re called. That’s wdiat 
he ought to be — a blamed stowaway! Let him taste misery 

and seek his fortune! As a stowaway! 

With that Grandad would flourish his stafl', burst into 

a shrill, feminine laugh, and cross himself. The medicine 


was ready'^. 

That summer Vanya’s father died of Grandad s powders. 
His mother, Darya, a shallow and stingy old woman, begged 
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Vanya to stowaway on 


Siberia 


— perhaps they 
out there? She 


a tram to 

really did give ^e poor folk rich lands 
did not sleep nights, thinking how they M'ould live in 
Siberia. 

“We’ll 

ber,” 


build a five-CT mered 




with the murmur of 



cottage out of free tim- 
he would mutter, and to Vanya it sounded as if she 
were praying. “Right on the riverbank. Oh, Virgin Mary, 
Sacred MOi^er of ours! And the river’ll surely be swift, and 
it’ll flow from out of great forests and over crolden sands, 
’ll pla nt buckw'heat, put in hives, keep bees. ...” 
“You ought to sleep. Mama.” 

But she would mutter on and on. Her muttering merged 

autumn rain, making a single pro- 
longed nocturnal sound, and to this murmur Vanya would 
fall asleep. He was afraid to go to Siberia. He knew that 
many peoj>le went to Siberia, but never once had he seen 
anybody return from there. And his father used to say that 
the place sucked in people like quicksand. 

for the trip \anya’s mother gave him some bread, son|e 
<»nioiis, and a hunk of stale bacon thickly sprinkle^^ w'ithi 

yellow' salt. She went with him on the narrow-gauge line 
as far as Pilyevo Station. 

A ti 



October rain was falling. It swept the cold, 
rotting leaves from the birches and pattered against the 
ii on roof of the car. \ anya looked out of the window and 


wanted to shout to his mother that he w'as afraid and ■wished 
to go back home, to the w'arm ashes in the stove and the 
cockroaches. His mother must have divined his thoughts, 
for she shook her dry% shrivelled fist at him; and then, with 
the same clenched list, she wiped her tears away. 

Thus he was to remember her the rest of his life: in the 
old homespun skirt, w ith feet blue and heavily veined and 
grinds and with a woman’s unfathomable tears in her eyes. 

Only towards the end of winter did Vanya reach Vladi- 
\08to '. e got >everal beatings on the way, from station 


in 




1 1- ’i porters, and from roving stevedores 

who.-e livelihood he threatened by offering to do the hard 
est labour for almost nothing. 

, . , struck him as a cold, bleak country where people 

hid their wheat h#^hitir1 __ i ^ * 
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the poor could not get at it, and where nothing grew except 
interminable mouldv forests in which the snow lav knee- 
deep. 

In Vladivostok Vanya got a job as furnaceman in a Chi- 
nese laundry. He had to feed wood fires under four large 
boilers with laundry, which gave off an unhealthy grey steam. 
A white-haired old Chinese squatted nearby, smoking and 
scrutinizing Vanya through yellow, bleary eyes. 

“You’re young, I’m old,” he said, and spat through 
his long teeth. “You’re Russian, I’m Chinese, but it’s just 
as bad for both of us. We have to eat little and work a lot.” 

“It’s bad. Grandad,” agreed Vanya. “Seems there’s 
no end to this life of ours.” 

“You’re young, I’m old,” muttered the Chinese. “Eat 
little, work a lot.” 

The Chinese was so gaunt that his baggy blue trousers 
kept slipping down over his hips, revealing a brown, shriv- 
elled belly. He ironed men’s shirts. This monotonous job 
seemed worse than hard labour to Vanya. It was endless: 
everv week the same shirts came back to the laundry, and 

«r 

the Chinese ironed them once more, only to iron them again 

and again the following weeks. 

In the spring the old Chinese died. He fell flat o!i liis 
ironing board, and his heavy iron dropped out of his hands 

with a clatter. 

They buried him outside of town, in a va<aiit Jol «»v(‘t- 
grown with grey grass. 




It was a damp, misty spring, but during the fonetal, 
while the Chinese s<]natted by the fresh grave and mnllered 
farew'ell prayers, the sun appeared. Its light fell full upon 
the Avater, and the shore and ocean were suddenly flooded 
ith such a dazzling gleam and traiislucency that Vanya 
once decided to leave the laundry and go to sea as a stoker. 

For several \<*ar.o he w orked as a stoker on I he freiglit- 
er L(in~Sii^ whicli flew the f.hincse flag. At first the Loii- 
Su sailed between \ ladivo^tok and ShangJiai; then, when 
the war broke out, she went to Australia ajul from there car- 
ried sheep and frozen meat to Ratavia ami Singapore. 

The ship had a mixed crew^ Norwegian-) j)redoni mated 

strange, silent men wdth blue eyes. Her captain was ati oily 
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Greek ^vith gold teeth nanied Xidios. He was always 
drunk and in\ ariably wor# a jacket plastered with cushion 

feathers and shreds of pipe tobacco. 

The ship Vas as dirty as her captain. It seemed to Vanya 
Tiis name was John now — that her very appearance at 
the tropical shores poisoned the air around, compounded 


of the breath of springs, grass and twining flowers. The ship 
emanated a ripe stench of sheep dung and burnt coffee. They 
drank coffee from morning to night, and several^ times a day 
the cook emptied kids of brown dregs into the green ocean 





Vanya soon grew accustomed to the shipboard life. It 
was not rich in events: the same ports of call, the same dark 
skies, the same wooded islands that seemed sunk up to their 
green treetops in the w’^ater, the same bedbugs in the bunks, 
the same sailors* talk about the thieving cook and sprees 
oil shore. 



0 



During Vanya’s third year on the Lan-Su the ship ground- 
ed in .still weather on the Big Coral Reef off the coast of 
Australia. The reef stretched aw^ay to the horizon like a 
huge sponge covered with a thin layer of water. Submarine 
rocks jutted up perpendicularly. One moment the lifeboat 
grazed against them, and the next it floated over bottomless 
wells; it was hard work rowing to shore. The beach could 

be seen in the distance — a long strip of land gleaming w’‘hite 
in the sun. 

As they approached the shore Vanya glanced into the 
wafer and saw some round seaweeds. They looked like globes 
of green smoke swaying slowdy in tbe tepid water. 

Vanya recalled the Boroviye lakes, where he used to 

go fishing in the summertime. The same kind of seaweeds 

grew there, and they sw^armed with small fry. He used to 

step into the black water, spread his shirt over the seaweeds, 

and pull them out onto the shore together w^ith the fry. The 

seaweeds w'erc so slender that nothing remained of them on 

hi« shirt but a fine w'eb. And that dried quickly and crumbled 
into green dust. 


When the 
into the wa 
sey and t^gg 


boat finally®ianded, V’^auya stripped and dived 
He caught a seaw^eed w'ith his striped jer- 
it out onto the hot white sand. It smelled 









• i 
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just like iIjc seaweeds in llie Uorovive lakes — of clean 




whalers. 


n 


Vanya unfolded his Jerseys in it lay a 




wdtli bloodshot eyes, flapping its prickly, bony 
picked up the flsh, hut just as he was about to throw 




. V 


anva 


It into 


the water it twisted around and sank its teeth into his palm. 

Vanya tore the fish loose and flung it onto the sand. 
Blood oozed from his palm. The fish emitted piping, wheez- 
ing sounds. A Malayan sailor told him that it was poison- 
ous, that in general there were lots of poisonous fish in the 

ocean, and that now Vanya^s hand '\v'ould undoubtedly shriv- 
el up. 

Vanya felt like crying, but he held back the tears and 
only let loose a few Russian oaths. 

‘‘Everything’s cockeyed out here,” he told the Malayan. 
“Even your fish bite like dogs. It’s enough to give a fellow' 
the blues.” 


The Malayan smiled guiltily. 

From then on Vanya was beset by nostalgia. It grew 
on him steadily. Everything around him was pervaded wfith 


it, just as a poor man’s bread is soaked wfith water. Nos- 
talgia was in the very sky of this land, dusty and high, and 
sprinkled at night w'ith a handful of alien stars; it W'as in 
the dry air, in the barkless trees, in the clucking sounds of 
English speech; but most of all it was in the exhausting, 
monotonous labour. 


i 


Vanya and the Malayan sailor found work on a sugar- 
cane plantation. From dawn to dusk the men toiled there 
in rows, bending almost double and hacking under the roots 
of the canes with their thick, curved knives. The air hung 
close and motionless over the plantation and gave them 
headaches. Once Vanya lasted the sugar cane — it was sickeji- 
ingly sw'^eet, and sticky, and smelled of drugs. 

The overseer was a tall, lean man with a broken nose. 


B 


lie never shouted or lost his 


They called him the ‘ jooss. 

temper. Without saying a word he would w'alk up slowd)^ 
to a worker who had displeased him, 






e 


face, and then pass on just as slowly and deliberately. The 


men were afraid of him. It W'as rumoured that he had once 
been a card shark notorious all over the Pacific. 
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At night they slept in barracks. They barely talked to 
one another. They were a polyglot crew, hired only for the 
duration of the harvest. In the evening they drank their 
co9*ee and then dung themselves on their bunks to sleep until 
daybreak. The B OSS made a silenl^ round of the -^arracks 
and turned out the lights; sometimes he kick^ a coloured 
worker — a Malayan or a Negro — off his bunk and felt under 
his pallet for whiskey. 

One day the Boss punched a Chinese w^orking woman in 

the face. She gave a piercing shriek and threw a knife at 

him. The knife fell to the ground, raising a little W’hirl of 

dust. The Boss turned round reluctantly and advanced on 

the Chinese w^onian. She began to tremble all over and to 
utter piercing screams. 

The field hands straightened up. The dry, scorching sun 
beat down on their heads, and at first the reddish film before 
their eyes prevented them from grasping w'hat was happening. 

As the Boss came up close to the woman his shoulder y\as 
gripped by an American worker nicknamed “Gold Pouch 

the o] * ” 


ly gay fellow on the plantation. He had once worked 

prospectors car- 

7 ui j “ leather pouches, for which he w as 

dubbed ‘Gold |^oucb.” 

“Boss,” said Gold Pouch, ‘you’re a stinking hound and 

it s time I settled accounts with you in the white way for 
tins yellow woman.” 

He pointed to the Chinese woman. 

certificate first,” replied the 

lioss, rolling up his sleeves. 

and^ie'cle^T'? clenched 

The Bo ‘ fen ’ I’"' 

he Boss fell never to rise: he was killed outright. 

I l*®Ppeared. That ev'ening policemen in 

arrested and «II .1 "f ® The Chinese woman was 

c.len and all the field hands were fired. 

Vanya and the Malayan hiked to tlie nn.. „f t> - i 
to seek their fortune. ^ ^ ^ Brisbane 

Seek his fortune! Every now and then during the nast 

few years Vanya had recalled Grandad Twan'ef >s wor^s : 

17 * 
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“Let him taste misery and seek his fortune!” But fortune had 
remained behind in his homeland. Once, not long before 

the Lan-Su ran aground, Captain Xidios had called Vanya 
lo his cabin and said: 

John, do you know what’s going on in your potato 
country? 
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“A war,” replied Vanya. 

“Idiot !” snapped the captain. “The war’s over. It raised 
a stink all ov^er the world and then faded out. A revolu- 
tion is going on in your country. Toilet cleaners are being 
made ministers. Maybe your esteemed father is alreadv' sit- 
ting in an office with a telephone and is drinking kv'ass vrith 


caviar. 
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“jMv father’s dead,” Vanya said softiv’’. “Better leaver 


99 


99 


him alone. 

“Talking hack, are you, stoker!” exclaimed the captain 
in a solemn voice, and hiccupped (he vcas drunk as usual). 
“You’ll stand two watches for that. Who’s barging into 
t!ie revolution? W ho?” he shouted. “The Astrakhan inn/hik, 
the people without a history! Tlicv' should learn iVom the 
Creeks. We fought for freedom like lions!” 

"You fought hut lost,” said \anva. “Your business is 
speculating in lemons.’ 

“Get out of here, von bandit!” Xidios said moumfullv'. 
"Why has God punished /ne with a stinking crew on this old 
(.hincse sieve? ’ 

Xidios dropped hi> head on the table and .^larled to 
sniillle. Yanva woit out. That wa^ how he lirst In-ard about 
the revolution. 

Il(‘ lav' awak(* Jiighls thinking ahoiil the revolution. Mad 
hi> mother’s dreams realiv eome true, and were thev alreadv 

mr ^ 

giving the poor f<dk good land haek home.'' 

\l night, in tin* >tnirv for<‘eastIe impregnafeil with t he 
.-irong odour of sweat, he thouglil almot tin; rev'olnlion and 
hi' homeland; fortune, he refleel«'d, had remaljied behind, 
III ISussia, and he Jiad fled from it and had e\p<*rieneed noth- 
1ml wearisome v ear.^ ol hunger, hard l.ahonr and htimilia- 

4r - ^ 

I ion during this fooli'-h flight from fortune. 

In Bri.-haiie. Vanya and the Malayan spent several nlgltfs 

in a park near the port. There was no work to he 



j began to read the new ."papers avlilly. 
it.s thinkiim about tin* revolution. 


mg 
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The Australian winter held sway. The oceai\ roared 
ov’er the reefs. Now and again Vanya would nibble some 
popcorn that an old woman, a bootblack, gave him. 

The winds blew, and then the rains set in. At night 
Vanya and the Malayan took shelte^pn the porch of a siini- 
restaurant, which was closed fornhe winter. The w'ind 
lashed at their faces w^ith heavy drops of rain and fallen 
leaves. It raged ov’^er the ocean and hurled mountains f>f 
imirky water against the moles. The spray beat against the 
earth and formed cold puddles. Salt water squelched in their 
torn boots and ale into their toil-w’orn feet until they bled. 

On the ififth night Vanya became feverish. The ocean 

and sky changed places and swept overhead in torrents of 

black water, stars and smoke. He sat on the porch, rockm«’ 
and singing: ^ 


€( 


yi storm tvas raging; thunder rolled 
And li^ining glittered in the night.^'* 


The Malayan grew alarmed and began to cry. Then he 

ran and called a policeman, and in the morning Vanya was 
taken to the hospital. 

He lay there two months with typhoid fever. All that 
time he was tormented by one and the same nightmare: Gran- 
dad Tw-aiiger came to the hospital and stood there snio^ger- 
ing as he pounded the toothy grey fish in his mortar. ^ 

-Go as a stow^away!” he yelled. “Stowaway it around 

seek your fortune!*’ 

father ?”'^any a asked him. 

kill I J’'*!* shouted. “The podsol 

ed him. There was no room on the barren land for the 

murhiks to move round. The people died from land hunger 
lifce^crabs of the water plague.” 

“^ease go away. Grandad,” Vanya pleaded, 
no nllrTo T"" "““t shouted Grandad. “I’ve 

them right unde^ the^ rom^*’'Tl^ “'.'l hacked 

the love of Christ from the godless English.” " 

the nrirkiv Vanya’s mouth open and poured 

the prickly poison-fish pm.dcr down his throat. 
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Vanya yelled and twisted and knocked the glass of water 
out of his nurse’s hand. 


Vanya left the hospital early in spring. The sun 


was 


already making itself felt, and light breezes blew from the 

ocean in warm and steady streams, veiling the port streets 
with the sulphuric smoke of ships. 

He found work; one of the hospital doctors offered him 

the job of digging up vegetable and flower beds in his large 
garden. 

Vanya dug slowly and sat down frequently to wait until 
his head would stop swimming. The doctor’s little son 
brought Vanya his lunch and a pack of cheap cigarettes. The 
boy was especially proud of the fact that his mother had 
entrusted him with bringing such a forbidden thing as to- 
bacco to the gardener. He never gave Vanya the cigarettes 
at once. He would draw them out very slowly and mysteri- 
ously and hand them over with a broad grin. 

While Vanya dug, the boy stood nearby and, fixing his 
bent back with a concentrated stare, plied him with end- 
less questions about Russia. The stories Vanya told all 
sounded like a wonderful fairy tale to the boy. 

Every morning the boy’s mother, a slim, handsome wom- 
an, read to him out of a big book. Vanya, digging at his 
beds by the terrace, listened too. 

The book told the sad story of a sailor who wandered 
over the earth in search of a lost tobacco pouch. The scene 
changed from oceans to primeval forests, from forests to 
arid deserts, from deserts to wild mountain peaks, from 
mountains to gay, noisy towns. 

The sailor met many people — some loud and derisive, 
others timid and hospitable, and still others aggressive and 
short-tempered, but none could help him find his precious 
pouch. And the queer sailor just could not live without that 
tattered pouch of his. Then a freckle-faced little schoolgirl 
advised him to return home and see if he hadn’t left the 
pouch on the bench by his bed, where he usually put his 
rough clothes at night. The sailor returned home and found 
the pouch. There was just enough tobacco in it for one pipe- 
ful. The threshold of his cottage was overgrown with tall 
"rass. The grass swayed and bowed to the sailor — it was 



glad to see this obstinate fellow come homej and the sailor 

over the grass, so as not crush it. 

"BThe booh ended wi^h the words i 

brief pleasure from an alien sky and alien 
^ landsFdespite all their beauty. Finally the time comes when 
a lone daisy at the side of the road leading to one’s home 
will appear to us lovelier than the starry firmament over 
the Pacific Ocean, and the crowing of the neighbour s cock 
will sound like the voice of the hLeland, calling us back 
to its misty fields and forests.” 

\anya sat down on the ground and carefully be<^an to 

scrape the mud frci^is spade with a little stick. He strained 

ns ears, but the voice on the terrace had fallen silent. 

Ants cra^vvded one after another along the grey trunk 

of a t^e, and Vanya recalled the ant tracks in the pine woods 

near Pilyevo, and the thickets of heather and spindle, and 

the trumpeting of th# cranes under his native sky, with its 
wisps of evening clouds. 

Vanya picked up an on his stick. It was dark blue 

In It immediately reared up 

m hind legs and made ready to bite his hand 

could 3 t«”e. He 

sAkeu Isfl t ‘®^ts-they kept streaming dotvn his 

eWel ’ onto Ihe onto his hands, onto the 

tlH^kV ^ Ito otied, Vanya 

on efd so* h ““ ® '"■oet 

shamd ’w Hi* nostalgia he had 

It with. ““‘’“dy-i'-Ieod. there was nobody ° to share 

still in tears* The h™''®*!* I““oh, he found him 

trolled himself. ^ **** *^**** tremble, but he con- 




know 


girl was nasir?o yom” redheaded 

his le^r su^eptitiously wiped away 
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Nml.-*'* *7** *“ “ spiritless voice. “It ’s just like that 
Nothing ts ever ‘just like that,”’ • ‘ 




sternly, as he had heard «ro ’ , repeated 

“Well, vou see ” grownups say thousands of times. 

“ . . . said Vanya. “I just remembered 




about all sorts of things, about my country. It’s very, very 
far away.” 

The boy cautiously set the pot of soup on the ground 

and ran into the house. He did not return for a long time. 

Vanya began to eat the soup. Tears still trickled down his 
cheeks, but he felt a little better. 

The boy came running back all flushed with excitement 
and thrust a small bit of pasteboard into Vanya’s hand. 
It was an old, used boat ticket. 

“It’s a real one,” the boy said confidentially. “Moth- 
er travelled to London on it. She gave it to me and said 

that when I grow up I can also go to London on it. I hid 

it behind the stove. Take it.” 

“What do I want it for?” asked Vanya. 

“Take it,” repeated the boy. His lips began to tremble 
again. “And go back home. A grownup is not supposed to 
cry. A boat leaves tomorrow. I read it in the papers.” 

Vanya stood up. He wanted to say something to the 
boy, but the words would not come. Tenderly he ruffled the 
boy’s warm hair. Theu he planted the spade carefully in 
the ground and walked out of the garden. The gate slammed 
shut. Vanya listened. All was quiet behind it. 

He spent another month in Brisbane, starving and earn- 
ing the pennies to pay for a ticket to the neighbouring port — 
he had to get away from Brisbane where he risked an acci- 
dental meeting with the boy. The youngster was certain 
that Vanya had gone back home on his used, punched ticket, 
and Vanya did not want to disappoint him. He hid from the 
I)oy as a tramp hides from policemen. 

It was only a month later that he left for Batavia, and 
from there he made his way to London — now as a stowaway, 
now’^ as a deck passenger, now as a ship’s hand assigned to 
cleaning out the toilets. In London he was taken aboard 
a Soviet ship which sailed for Leningrad. 

Vanya raturned to his native land in the autumn. That 
year the autumn w^as dry and clear. The earth w’^as resting 
after giving forth a rich, bountiful harvest; it seemed to 
slumber in the blue mists to the gentle rustle of the forests. 
Its breath was pure, a balm to the wounds inflicted in the 


In Pilyevo Vanya got a job on the narrow-gauge rail- 
road a? a locomotive engineer’s assistant. He talked eagerly 
with people, studied everything that was happening around 
him, and even in every little trifle sensed a manifestation 
of the remarkable life of this seemingly familiar yet new' 
homeland of his; he noted thousands of signs of happiness 
flowering in the once barren fields and in the on^ impover- 
bhed villages. 

One Sunday Vanya and Kuzma Petrovich, the locomothe 
engineer, a little old man all shiny with grease, set out for 
the Boroviye lakes to fish. As a boy he used to visit these 
lakes, and each time he returned home Darva, his mother. 


had swung the horse reins at hi 



and screamed: 


‘"Look at him, the crooked-mouthed little gentleman! 
The horse hasn’t been wintered or fed, and he goes galli- 
vanting about the lakes!” 

Darya w'as long dead. And so was Grandad Tw’anger. 
I’he old cemetery where they w'crc buried had been ploughed 
up and sown to clover. IVow' bumblebees w^ere droning amid 
the clover. They' soared up from the grass and hit against 
the boarded windows of the church with little pops. The 
ehuri'h was inhabited by lean old spiders. They had spun 
their webs all over the windows and sat for hours in a tor- 
por by the dried flies hanging in their webs. 

It was a long way' to the lakes. The air w'as misty that 
day, and the earth lay^ strewTi with dry birch leaves. Tomtits 
(hii ped; cranes trumpeted over the tops of pines. Vanya rec- 
ognized the old spots: the abandoned forest paths that led 
into aspen groves, the lanes overgrowm with heather, ever- 
lasting and spiked grasses, and the ant tracks in the reddish 
grainy sand. 


Stillness reigned over the woodland — that peculiar autumn 

stillness when even a spider web seems to tinkle as it floats 
over a glade. 



the way they stopped into Vanya’s native village, 
n his cottage now' lived the forester and his family. 

1 girl in a blue sarafan came out to Vanva. Two 

long, dark braids hung over her shoulders, and she kept 
fingering them m embarrassment. 

re .. noboily at home, ' slie said, lifting her calm 




clear eyes to Vanya’s face. “Father’s in the forest, and Moth- 

to the collective-farm fair in town. Come in, 


er s 


gone 
please.” 

Vanya stepped forward and halted in the doorway. There 
were flowers on the window sills, on the table, and even 
on the bunk on which his father had died. The sunlight fell 
on a homespun tablecloth and a book lying open upon it. 
The room was redolent of dry bread and apples. 

Vanya picked up the book — it was a botany textbook. 

“It’s a textbook,” smiled the girl. “I only spend the 
summer here; in the winter I attend school in town.” 

Vanya had gathered some flowers in the forest on the 
'way. As he picked them he had tried to recall their names. 
He showed the flowers to the girl and admitted with re- 
morse that he had forgotten his Russian and could not re- 
member their names. The girl spread the flowers out on 
the table and began slowly to list them: lungv/ort, rose- 
bay, daisy, gentian, willow herb. 

As he looked at her, Vanya kept thinking that she must 
be Zina, the neighbour’s girl. She was three years old when 
he left, and he remembered her as a scabby little thing crawl- 
ing over the floor, all covered with hen’s droppings, and 
her mother slapping her away from the pig trough. 

You don’t remember me, do you?” he asked. 

The girl glanced at him shyly and shook her he^d. 

No, I don’t think so. Why? Do you come from here?” 
Vanya did not reply. He left his flowers and w'^ent out. In a 
corner of the storm passage lay the cracked old mortar, now 
black with age, in which Grandad Twanger had pounded the 
healing powders for his father. For a long time afterward 
Vanya could not shake off the thought that his entire past 
life, like that of his mother and father, in some way resem- 
bled that awful wooden mortar in which poisonous, evil 
powders had been pounded for so many years. 

The way to the lakes first lay through a woods. Then 
it crossed some dry bogs overgrown with low birches, al- 
ders, red bilberries and moss. The bogs w^ere golden with 
autumn: yellow leaves fluttered down on the prickly, with- 
ered grass. The red dragonflies flitting over the grass, 
the midges swarming in columns, tbe clouds slowdy rising 
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higher and higher and finally merging with the sky — all 
these pointed to a warm and dry autumn. Here and there 
among the bogs, like islands, stood pine woods. The pines 
grew on sandy mounds. The floor of the woods — it was the 
verv same ash-grey podsol that had started all of Vanya’s 
misfortunes — was covered with ferns and lilies of the 

vallev. 

In one of the pine woods Kuzma Petrovich pointed out 
to Vanya the fresh spoor of an elk. The elk had been gal- 
loping in the direction of the lakes — it must have been in 
a hurry to get to the water. At sundown, W'hen the huge sun 
was getting quietly beyond the oceans of autumnal forests, 
Vanya and Kuzma Petrovich reached the wooded island on 
which the five Boroviye lakes were situated. The water gave 
off a nocturnal coolness. A lone bright star tivinkled over 
the forests and was mirrored in the depths of the lakes. 

Vanya came to a stop on the hill overlooking the lakes, 
and a lump rose in his throat, as it had that time in the doc- 
tor’s garden in Brisbane. He thought of the little boy and 
the stories he had told him about his homeland, and he real- 
ized that it w’as a hundred times more beautiful than he had 
ever imagined it to be from afar. 

Vanya did not sleep that night; he sat at the campfire 
and listened to the night sounds. He recognized the hooting 
of owls, the whistles of bats, the drowsy flapping of fish 
in the deeps of the lakes. The darker the night became, the 
brighter grew the heavens. Before da^m Sirius rose and slow- 
ly threw its piercing green light over the damp woods, 

where an animal was crying mournfully, as though calling 
to someone. 

Kuzma Petrovich aw’’oke and listened. 

“An elk’s crying,” he said. 


On the way back Vanya visited his old home again. 
There he found a spry little old woman in tiny bast shoes 

Auntie Vasilisa. He had completely forgotten about her. 
But she remembered him well. 

\anyatka!’ she exclaimed, kissing him and bustling 
^ around the table. “Goodness me! Everybody’s been saying 
or years now that you perished at the other end of the w'orld, 
t at ^ ou disappeared in the warm seas. I keep remembering 
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your Pa, Ignat. Such a meek one, he was — he’d even hold 
back a cough so as not to disturb a person! There he was, 
lying on his bunk and dying. I used to come to him and say: 
‘Maybe y’^ou’d like me to bake you a rye bun or bring some 
huckleberries to eat with your tea, Ignatushka? It inighl 
ease the pain.’ And he’d say: ‘Don’t trouble y^ourself, Va- 
silisa. I should have built myself a good life, as bright as 
a brand-new cottage, but I didn’t — our hands, the hands of 


us muzhiks, are too stiff with manure. 


And tlien he’d 


say: ‘There is a land, Vasilisa, that has still, clear waters, 
and wheat in the fields that bends to the very ground — so 
heavy are its ears, and the people there sing songs that are 
as happy as their lives. And now I’m dying, without seeing 
that land. My Vanya will see it, and when he does he will 
surely remember his father.’ Then he died, did Ignat, without 
seeing a different life. And Darya, you know, died just before 
the revolution. She’d caught a cold. Running she had been 
all winter to Pilyevo for letters from you, but y^ou didn’t 
write. I remember her saying: ‘My Vanyatka’s gone so far 
away his letters can’t reach me. Why did I liave to chase 
him off to Siberia, fool that I am?’” 

Vanya rose. It made his heart heavy to listen to Va- 
silisa’s singsong tale of the past. The girl in the blue sarafan 
entered, blushed, and shook Vanya’s hand in greeting. 

“This is my daughter,” said the old woman with pride. 
“I don’t suppose you remember Zina here, do you? She was 

a little snotter then, and now she’s studying right in Moscow . ’ 

and 



“Oh, Mom!” the girl said reproachingly, 
a deeper red. She glanced shyly at Vanya and pointed to 
a glass; a bunch of forest flowers stood in it — Vanya's gift. 
“See, the flowers liave faded in y^our alisence,” 


she said sadlv. 




I changed the water twice but they just keep on fading. 
“Do flow'ers yearn for somebody too.'' ’ asked the old woman 

with a laugh. 

Several days later Vanya mailed a letter with a strange 

address: “Australia, City of Brisbane.” 

The postal clerk examined the letter a long time: some- 
thing rustled inside. He held it up against the light and dis- 
cerned the outline of a red maple leaf. The postal clerk could 
not figure it out, but he stamped the letter with extra care: 



let those people in Australia know that there existed a sta* 
tion called Pilyevo, nestling deep in the Russian forests. 


This 


what the letter said: 


forget 


“Thanks, Bob, for your ticket. It turned out to be a 
real, genuine ticket. I had a separate cabin, with hot water 
and flowers, and music played all the way, and w^e were fed 
apple puddings, and I kept remembering you. See you don’t 

me while you’re grow^ing up, because w'hen you do 
grow up, you must come and visit me and let me show you 
the country where everything is done so that people have 
less sorrow and more happiness in the future. I’m sending 
you a leaf from our woods. Our woods are all red; you’ve 
never seen the like. Not long ago I went to the deep lakes 
in the woods and saw the tracks of a forest animal — the elk. 
It looks like a huge horse, only it has horns. Write to me and 
I will write back. Give your mother my regards — tell her 
it’s from John. He’s the sailor who travelled all over the 
w’^orld hunting for his tobacco pouch. Tell your mother that 
k I too found my pouch at home. 

"Goodbye, study well, be happy and strong. 


r 
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“Yours, 

John Zubov.” 






SNOW 


O LD POTAPOV died a month after Tatyana Petrovna moved 
into his house. Tatyana Petrovna remained alone there 
with her daughter \arya and the child’s old nurse. 

The little three-room house stood on a hill at the town 
limits, overlooking the northern river. Beyond the house 
and the now naked garden gleamed a white birch grove. 
Jackdaws cawed there from morning to night, soaring in 
swarms over the bare treetops and calling down gloomy weath- 
er on the town. 


After Moscow it had taken Tatyana Petrovna some time 
to grow accustomed to the deserted little town with its 
slant-roofed little houses and its creaking wicket gates, to the 
evenings when it w^as so still that you could hear the flame 

sputtering in the kerosene 
“What a fool I was!” 


lamp. 
Tatyi 


Petrovna had thought. 

“Whv did I leave Moscow, why did 1 give up the theatre 
and my friends! I could have sent ^^arya out to her nuise s 
place in Pushkino — there w^eren’t any air raids there and 
rtonained behind in Moscow' myself. My God, what a fool 

I was ! ” 

But now’’ it w’as too late it) return to AIoscovv. lal^aiui 
Petrovna decided to give performances in the army hospitals— 
there were several of tliem in the town and calmed down. 
She even began to grow fond of the town, especially when 
winter came and smothered it in snow. The days were rnild 
and grey. The river did not freeze for a long time; vapours 

kept rising from its green waters. 

Tatyana Petrovna had grown used both to the little 

town and to the stranger’s house. She had grown used to 

the piano that was out of tune, and to the yellow^ed pho- 
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t, ..rai.bi of cuuibersoiiie armoured coast guard ships pmue 
UD on the vail. OJd Potapov had once been a ship s mechanic. 
On the faded green baize of his desk, stood a model of the 
crosier Gromoboi, on. which he had served. Varya was not 
allowed to touch it. As a matter of fact, she was Wat al- 

lowed to touch anything. 

Tatyana Petrovna knew^ that Potapov had a son, a na\ al 
officer now serving in the Black Sea Fleet. There was a picture 
of him on the desk, next to the model of the cruiser. Some- 
times Tatvana Petrovna would pick it up, examine it, an 
frown tl».ughtfully. She felt she had seen that face somewhere 
long, long ago, before her unsuccessful marriage. But wrhere. 

And when? , i • 

The sailor gazed at her with calm, slightly mocking 

eyes, as though^e were chiding her:;‘Well, how about it? 

Can’t you remember where we met? 

“No, I can’t,” Tatyana Petrovna would reply very quietly. 

“Mummie, who are you talking to?” Varya would call 


from the next room. 

“To the piano,” Tatyana Petrovna w^oiild laugh in an- 
fewer. 

In the middle of the winter letters addressed to Pota- 
pov began to stream in, all w’^ritten in the same hand. Tatvana 

Petrovna stacked them up on the desk. 

One night she suddenly aw'oke. The snow' w'as casting 

a faint sheen on the window'panes. The grey tomcat Arkhip, 
Potapov’s legacy, w'as napping on the couch. 

Tatyana Petrovna put on her bathrobe, went into Po- 
tapov's study and stood there at the w'indow's A bird sw'ept 
some snow ofl' a bough as it flew'^ out of a tree. The snow float- 
ed dow'ii in a fine white dust and filmed the window'. 

Tatvana Petrov'na lit the candle on the desk and sank 

1 

into an armchair. She gazed at the flame for a long time 
— it was burning w'ithout even the slightest flicker- Then 
she carefully picked up one of the letters, opened it, and, 
glancing round, began to read. 

“Dear Pa,” Tatyana Petrovma read. “I’ve been in hos- 
pital a month now. My w'ound is not a verv’’ serious one, 

^ wf' m- 

and it’s healing well. Please don’t you start worrying and 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. Please! 
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‘'I often think of you,” Tatyana Petrovna read on, “and 
of our house and our little town. It all seems far, far away, 
at the other end of the wnrld. I close my eyes and see myself 
opening the gate and entering the garden. It is winter and 
there is snow^ on the ground, hut the path has heen cleaied 
to the arbour overlooking the precipice. The lilac bushes 
are all covered with hoarfrost. Inside the house the stoves 
are crackling. There is a smell of birchwood smoke. The piano 
has at long last been tuned and you have put the yellow^ can- 
dles — the ones I brought from Leningrad— in the candlesticks. 
The same music lies on the piano: the overture to The Queen 
of Svades, and For the Shores of My Distant Land. Does the 
door bell ring? I didn’t get a ihance to fix it before I left. 
Will I really see it all again? Will I really use the blue jug 
for mv wash when I get back? Remember? Ah, if you only 
klw how I have grown to love all this from afar! Don’t 
hrLprised when I tell you in all seriousness that I used 
to recall all that during the most difficult moments of battle, 
i kne'v that I was defending not only my country as a whole 
but also that little corner dearest to my heart you, our gai^ 
den, our mischievous little boys, the birch groves beyond 
the river, and even our tomcat Arkhip. Please don t 
and don’t shake your head. 


laugl 


“I may be able to come home for a short leave after my 
discharge from hospital. But I don’t know yet. Better don t 

expect me. ’ , ^ i • * • « 

Tatyana Petrovna sat at the desk for a long time, staring 

lixedlv out of the window at the dawn spreading over the 

dark blueness outside. She uas reflecting that any day now 

a strange man, evidently a calm. ‘“’S" 

arrive from the front, and that it would be diUicult for hm 
to hear the sight of strangers living m the house ““d to fin. 
everything quite different from what he had been lo<.kiug 

forw' ard to . 

a w^oden'shryei’ and cTeaythe path to the arbour overlooking 

tlm precipice. The arbour was a ramshackle aTa.r.Jis wood™ 

columns had turned grey and were 

Itsfng legend: “I hang at the door, so ring some more! 



ing Tatyana Petrovna lold Varya to take 
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C. the hell. It gave a high-pitched tinkle. Arkhip 

^,1 affront, stalked out of the entrance hall. To his mind 
!he merry tinkle was obviously nothing short of outrageous. 
Uter in the dav Tatyana Petrovna, flushed and viva- 
ious her eves sparkling with excitement, brought an old 
tuner in {torn town, a Russianired Czech who tuned 




oUnos when he wasn’t repairing primus and kerosene stoves 
dolls and harmonicas. He had a very funny name: NevidaK 

tiuno , .-1.1 '9».Tr%a Alrt 


Ltrlent but a ;erj- good one. Tatyana Petrovna was aware 


of that herself. . , r n 

After he had gone, Tatyana Petrovna glanced careful y 

into all the drawers of the desk until she found a package 

Ti in the candle- 


of thick yellow candles. She put two of the 
sticks on the piano. In the evening she lit the candles and 
-at down at the piano, and the house became filled with sound. 

When she finished playing and blew out tbe candles, 

^ ^ _ 1 ^ _ * 


a fir-tree incense spread through the room 

« 1 « I 



Varya could not contain herself any longer. 




she said. 


44 


“Why do you touch other people s things. ^ 

You won’t let me, but you touch them yourself! You ve 


p touched the bell, and the candles, and the piano. And you 


put somebody else’s music on the piano. 

” said Tatyana Petrovna. 


44 


Because I’m a grownup, , , , i- r t 

Varya pouted and glanced at her with disbelief. Just 
j r ^ -.va I'l-- „ grownup 


She was all pink and radiant and looked more like the girl 


with the golden hair who lost her glass slipper in the palace. 


Fatvana Petrovna herself had told Varya about that girl. 


While still in the train Lieutenant Potapov had figured 


out that he could not spend more than twenty-four hours 
at home. His leave was verv short., and the road ate away 


almost all of it. 


The train arrived in the afternoon. At the station the lieu- 


lenant learned from the stationmaster, an old acquaintance. 


^ that his father had died a month before and that a young 
^ Moscow singer and her daughter were living in his house. 

Evacuees,” the stationmaster explained. 


44 


IS— 1497 
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lit hie hand on the rickety rail. In the distance, beyond the 
forest the sky was tinged pink— the moon, evidently, was 
Lnff behind the clouds. He took off his cap and passed his 
I, and^ through his hair. It was very quiet. Only below, at 
I he foot of the hill, women were clattering their empty pails 

a> they went to the ice hole for Mater. ^ , i • 

Potapov leaned his elbows on the rail and clasped hi& 

heail between his hands. 

“How could it have happened?” he murmured. 

He felt a light touch on his shoulder and turned to face 
a pale, grave young w'oman wuth a warm kerchief on her head. 
She looked at him in silence. Snowflakes were melting on 
her cheeks— she had probably brushed past a bough. 

“Put on your cap,” she said softly. Or else you wil 
catch cold. And come into the house. \ou mustn t stand 

here • ^ 

Potapov said nothing. The woman took his hand and 
led him along the cleared path. Near the porch he stopped. 

V spasm had gripped his throat and he could not breathe. 

The w’oman said in the same soft voice: 

“It’s all right. And please don’t take any notice of me. 

It’ll soon pass.” 

She stamped her feet to shake the snow off' her boots, 
causing the little bell to tinkle and resound through the 

entrance hall. Potapov took a deep breath. 

He entered the house, muttering something in his con- 
fusion, and took his coat off in the hall; a smell of birch- 
wood smoke assailed his nostrils. He saw Arkhip sitting on 
the couch and yawming. Near the couch stood a little girl 
with pigtails, gazing with delighted eyes at Potapov; she 
was not looking at his face, though, but at the gold stripes 
ttn his sleeve. 

“Come along,’’ said Tatvana Petrovna. She ushered Po- 
tapov into the kitchen. 

There was the blue jug filled with cold water and the 
familiar linen towel embroidered with green oak leaves. 

Tatyana Petrovna went out. The little girl brought Po- 
tapov a cake of soap and watched him w'hile he washed. 
Potapov still felt embarrassed. 

“Who is your mumrnie?” he asked the girl, reddening. 


18 * 
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Potapov said nothing. He gazed through the window 

at the passengers in padded jackets and felt hoots scurrying 

up and down the platform with teakettles. His heart sank 
and he grew dizzy. 

‘‘Aye/’ said the stationmaster. “He was a good soul. 
Didn't live to see his hoy come home.” 

“When can I get a train hack?” Potapov inquired. 

“At five in the morning.” The stationmaster paused 
and then added^ Tou can stay the night over with me. My 

old woman will give you some supper. There’s no need for 
you to go home.” 

‘‘Thanks,” said Potapov. He went out. 

He forgot his suitcase in the stationmaster ’s office. The 
stationmaster shook his head as he gazed after him. 

Potapov walked across town to the river. Over it spread 
a blue-grey sky. A light snow was slanting down between 
sky and earth. Jackdaws hopped about the dung in the road. 
Twilight was deepening. A wind blew from the woods on the 
opposite bank; it whipped tears into his eyes. 

“Well!” said Potapov. “I’m too late. And now all this 
seems alien somehow — the town, and the river, and the forest, 
and the house.” 


He turned and gazed at the distant precipice beyond 
the town. There they stood — the frost-covered garden and 
the house. Smoke was curling up from the chimney. The 
Av ind carried the smoke to the birch grove. 

Potapov walked slowly in the direction of the house. 
He decided not to go in but only to Avalk past it, and perhaps 
enter the garden and stand for a moment in the old arbour. 
He could not bear the thought that strangers who cared 
nothing for him and his father were living in his father’s 
house. It would be better not to see anything, not to torment 
himself — to leave and to forget the 


“Well,” thought Potapov, 


past. 

you groM^ older as you go 
along and learn to see things with harder eyes.” 

He reached the house at dusk. He opened the gate care- 
fully, but it creaked just the same. The white garden seemed 
to have given a start. A lump of snow fell rustling from 
a bough. Potapov turned round. The path leading to the 
arbour was cleared of snoAv^. He went over to the arbour aJttd 



evidently rending. He gathered that she was sitting up ^ 
^hJ^he could wake him in time for the tram. He wanted 
to tell her that he was not sleeping either, but he dared not 

At”*four o’clock Tatyana Petrovna quietly opened the 

door and called to him. He stirred. 

“Time to get up,” she said. “I do hate to wake you up 

TatVana Petrovna saw Potapov to the station though 
the sleeping town. They said goodbye after the second bell. 

Talvana Petrovna held both hands out to him. 

“Write to me,” she said. “We are almost relatives now, 

arcn t W6. i • i j 

Potapov said nothing. He only nodded his head. 

Several days later Tatyana Petrovna received a letter 

from Potapov, written on the w^ay: t j-j ’ 

“I hadn’t forgotten, of course, where we met, but 1 didn t 

feel like talking about it back there, at home. Remember 

the Crimea in the autumn of 1927? And the old plane trees 

in the park in Livadia? A dimming sky, a pale sea. I was 

walking along the path toward Oreanda. On the way I came 

upon a girl seated on a bench by the path. She must have 

been about sixteen. She saw me, got up and walked toward 

me. As we came to a level I glanced at her. She passed by 

fjnicklv and lightly j she held an open book in her hand. I 

stopped and gazed after her for a long time. That girl was 

you. I could not have been mistaken. I gazed after you and 

felt cold all over. It struck me then that a woman who could 

either ruin ray whole life or make me happy had walked past 

me. I felt that I could have loved that Avoman to distraction, 

blessed her every step, her every w'ord, her every smile. I 

knew then and there that I must find you at all costs. This 

is wdiat I thought, standing there, hut I did not move from 

the spot. Why — I do not know. Ever since then I have loved 

the Crimea, and that path where I saw you for only a fleeting 

moment and lost you forever. But life has been kind to me. 

I met you again. And if everything ends well and you should 

w'ant my life, it is yours, of course. Oh yes, I found my 

opened letter on father’s desk. T understood all and can only 

thank vou from afar." 
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He had asked the question just for the sake of saying 
something. 

“She thinks she’s a grownup,” the girl said in a myste- 
rious whisper. “But she isn’t at all. She’s even a worse girl 
than I am.” 

“Why?” asked Potapov. 

The girl did not reply. She laughed and ran out of the 
kitchen. 


All evening long Potapov could not shake off the strange 
sensation that he was living in a gossamer, hut very sound, 
dream. Everything in the house was just as he had hoped 
to find it. The same music lay on the piano. The same yellow 
candles sputtered as they illuminated his father’s small 
study. Even the letters he had written from the hospital lay 
on the desk — lay there under the same old compass, where 
his father had always placed his letters. 

After tea Tatyana Petrovna took Potapov to his father’s 
grave, beyond the grove. A hazy moon had risen high in the 
heavens. The birches gleamed in its light, casting soft shad- 
ows on the snow. 

Then, late in the evening, Tatyana Petrovna sat down 
at the piano. Running her fingers lightly over the keys, she 

turned to Potapov and said: 

“I have a feeling that I’ve seen you somewhere be- 
fore . ” 


up 

to 


“So have I,” answered Potapov. 

He looked at her. The candlelight fell slantwise, lighting 
half her face. Potapov rose, paced the room and came 


a stop. 

“No, my memory fails me. 


’ he said in a husky voice. 
Tatyana Petrovna turned and shot an alarmed glance at 
Potapov, but she did not say anything in reply. 

Potapov’s bed was made up on the couch in the study. 
He could not fall asleep. Each minute in this house was 
precious, and he w^as loth to lose a single one. He lay listen- 
ing to Arkhip’s stealthy steps, to the ticking of the clock, 
to Tatyana Petrovna whispering something to the nurse in 
the next room. Then the voices died away and the nurse 
svent out, but the strip of light under the door remained. 
Potapov heard ^he rustle of page - Tatyana Petrovna was 
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My God!” she murmured. 


Tatyana Petrovna put away the letter and stared with 
filmy eyes at the snowy garden outside the window. 

‘M never was in the Crimea 
in my life, never! But can that make any difference now? 
And is it worth disillusioning him? Or myself!” 

She broke into a short laugh and then covered her eyes 
with her hand. Beyond the window a lacklustre sunset 
jilowed faintlv: somehow its lis^bt rovilcl not fade out. 


1913 



A NIGHT IN OCTOBER 


r^KKSONAtLY, I fin'l it «*'***’■ *“ ’i'** 

Ptrv than in town. In the country everj’thing furthers con- 

.entration: even the sputtering of the small kerosene lamp 
„„,l the moaning of the wind in the garden-and then .n 
hctwcen these sounds, there is that complete hush when 
the earth seems to have come to a standstill and to hang 

soundlessly in luid-cosnios. ^ 

And so, late in the autumn of 1945, I left town to work 

in a village beyond Ryazan. There was a country house 

there, with a garden that was completely overgrown. Its 

mistress was an old lady named \asilisa Ionovna, a retired 

Ryazan librarian. I had been there previously, and upon 

caeli new’ visit had found the garden w’ilder and the house 


and its mistress more aged. 

I left Moscow on the last boat of the season. Rust-coloured 
banks meandered along outside the windows of my cabin, 
and grey little waves sent out by the paddle wheels lapped 
up against them. In the saloon a small red bulb burned all 
night long. I felt as though I w’as alone on that boat: the pas- 
sengers seldom left their warm cabins. Only a lame sapper 
captain wdth a weather-beaten countenance and narrowed 
eyes prowled about the deck and gazed smilingly at the banks. 
They were ready for winter: the leaves had long since been 
shed, the grass lay flat, the potherbs had turned black, and 
little w^hite wdsps of smoke curled over the cottages of the 
near-lying villages — the stoves were already being heated 
every wdiere. The river too was ready for winter. Almost 
all the wharves had been shifted to the back waters. The 
buoys had been removed, and it was only thanks to the grey 

moonlight sheathing the earth that our boat was able to 
proceed at night. 
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I struck up a conversation with the sapper captain to 
our mutual delight and satisfaction. It 

tain Zuyev was also getting off at Noyoselki and that he 

like myself, intended to cross over to t le ot ei an 

Oka an^d go to the village of Zaborye by way of the meadows. 

mtormea me. i n y^ljorve I’ve been to thi* 

front and have seen a thing or two in my 

don’t quite fancy plodding through those ^e^eUed place 

, tr ^ +ViA wpv I was a lorestcr, <xii i 


at nighTry m"y:i/ = th w. I was a forester am. 

now that I’ve after \hose “forests! 

rm o'* graduatrsUvlLunrUt. Come and I’h" ^om 

you some spots that will take your breath away. At the front 

I dreamt about them almost every 

He lauehed, and his face grew visibly younger. 

When the bUt docked at Novoselki late in tlie evening, 

there was nobody on 'vhf but 

No sooner had we stepped <-ff ^ The 

watchman with the lantern departed at once, g 


to our own resources.^ 

down":: : ro : -- an;. w . . do .x. _ 

r "ja!::, r;:ec\e ^ 

laughed when the ^oat rolled it 

bend, an n the nig the forests beyond the 

special hurij for 7^; at finding himself 

“ r rSiS » sv b. i/b ....... .... b.p. •■' 

"'‘"wriad our smoke and flapped 
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whether he had been asleep. He recognised me and we shook 


hands • 

“The water’s 


“All of two 


c w been rising today,” be said, 

metres during the last twenty-four hours. Looks like it s 

raining higher up. Did you hear tell of it?” 

“No.” 

Sofron yawned. 

“Autumn, nothing to be done about it. Well, shall we 


9 ” 

cross : 


in 
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At night the Oka seemed to be very broad, much broader 
than by day. The current was strong along the entire width 
of the river. Fish were splashing about here and there, and 
the faint moonlight w’e could see how’ the rings formed 
the splashes were swiftly carried along by the current and 

stretched out of shape. 

At length we reached the opposite bank. The meadow,^ 
gave off the smell of withered grass and the sweetish scent 
of willow leaves. We walked along a barely visible path and 
soon came to a country road. It was very quiet. The moon 
was sailing earthward; its light w^as already on the wane. 

We next had to negotiate a meadow island about six 
kilometres wide, cross an old bridge spanning a second, 
very still and overgrowm, bed of the Oka, and then, beyond 
a stretch of sand lay Zaborye. 

“I recognize it all,” said the captain agitatedly, "every 
little landmark. It seems I haven’t forgotten a thing. See 
that cluster of trees? Those are the w’illow's on the Prorva. 
Am I right? I told y’^ou so! Look at the mist over Lake Sely- 
ana! And not a bird to be heard. I’ve come too late, of 
course — the birds have all flown off. And the air! What air it 
is, mother of mine! Perfumed all autumn by'’ the 
I ve never breathed such air anywhere else. Can y^ou hear 
the cocks crow'ing? That’s in Trebutino. Lusty devils thev 
are! You can hear them four kilometres aw'ay'! 

The farther w'e w'ent, however, the less we spoke, and 
soon we stopped talking altogether. An opaqueness lay over 
t e creeks, the black haystacks and the clumps of bushes. 
Ihe silence of the night had communicated itself to us. 
n our right spread a reed-choked lake whose surface 

gave off a dull gleam. Zuyev found it hard to walk becau.< 


grasses . 
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of his bad foot. We sat down on a wind-felled willow to rest. 
I knew that willow well— it had been lying there for several 


years now and was all covered with low-growing eglantine. 


I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ W ^ 

X.11C sWied Zuvev. “All in all, life is good. I’ve been 
appreciating ft doubly ever since the war ended. You can 
laugh if you like, hut now I could spend the rest of my life 
growing pine trees. Absolutely. Am I talking nonsense? 

What?” 


“On the contrary, 

ily?” 


^9 


I sa 


id. “Not at all. Have you a fa 
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No, I’m an old bachelor. 

We continued on our way. The moon hid beyond the 
steep hank of the Oka. Dawn was still far ahead. In the 
east the gloom was still as dense as in the other parts o 
the sky. We found walking more and more diflicuit. 

“There’s one thing I can’t understand, said Ziiyei, 
“and that is why they’ve stopped bringing the holies on l 
for night grazing. They used to keep them out at night all 
the way up to the first snowfall. And now there isn t a sing t 

horse in the meadows.” 

I had noticed this also hut had not attached any sig- 
nificance to it. The meadow all around was so desolate t.ia 
there seemed to be no other living creatures on it but oui- 

Presentiy I made out a broad strip of water ahead ot 
us. It hadn’t been there before. I peered into t le ai no..s 
and my heart missed a beat— was the old bed of th, 

ilooclccl SiS badly as tbat.^ , -j ‘K- 

“The bridge will soon heave insight, Zuyev sai 8“** - 

“And beyond that lies Zaborye. We can say we’ve practically 


a IT 


ived. 


^9 


At the bank of the old channel the road led right into 
the black water. The water lay there f 

against the low bank. There were dull splashes here an.l iher, 

as sections of the bank caved in. ^ 

“Where’s the bridge?” Zuyev asked anxiously. 

There was no bridge. It had either been was e aw , 
or flooded by a layer of a metre and a hall or Uvo o ^ • 
Lyev switched on his flashlight. We saw muddy waves and 

the swaying tops of bushes jutting out of them. 
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We-e-H! 




j^aid the puzzled Zuyev, It looks like we’re 

I understand why the meadows 


N o w 


rut ofl‘. By water, 
are eo deserted. It looks like we’re the only ones here. Ibis 

wants some thinking over. 


He fell silent. 

“Shall we shout, eh? ’ 

But it was no use shouting. Zabory© was still quite a dis- 
tance aw’ay« And in any case nobody w'ould have heard us. 
Besides, I knew that there was not a single rowboat in Za- 
borye to take us off the island. The ferry had been set up 
about two kilometres downstream, by the Pustini For- 


est. 

‘‘I suppose 11 Jla^’e to go dow'ii to the ferry, I said. 

“Of course — ” 

“Of course what?*’ 

“Oh, nothing. I know the way.” 

I had been about to say, “Of course, if the ferry is still 
there.” But I had thought better of it. If the meadows were 
already deserted and they were being flooded by the autumn 
waters, then it stood to reason that the ferry had been re- 
moved. And E asily the ferryman, that stern and sensible 
old fellow', would not be sitting in his tent for nothing. 

“Oh w'cll!” agreed Zuyev. “Come along, then. Look 
how dark the night’s become, curse it!” 

He switched the flashlight on again and let out an oath — 
the w'ater had already covered the tops of the bushes. 

“This is getting serious!” Zuyev muttered. “We'd bet- 
ter hurrv.” 

We set out for the ferry. A wind blew up out of the dark- 
ness; it came slowly,'' wdth a hum, sw'eeping snow'flakes 
before it. The splashes made by the collapsing bank grew 
more frequent. \^e plodded along, stumbling against roots 
and clumps of old grass. There W'ere tw'o small gullies W'hich 

had alw'ays been dry. Now w'e wmded across them up to our 
knees in w^ater. 

The gullies are filling up,” said Zuyev. “I hope we 

don t get caught in this. I just can’t understand w'hy the 
water is rising so fast!” 

Not even during the hea\ie8t auti mu rains had the w'ater 
risen so rapidly or flooded the island. 


u 


«j <Jon t sefi any trees here,” Zuyev remaikecl suddenly. 



othing but bushes.” 


We 


it thanks 


lo the mud and the .smell of manure. The bank on the other 

side of the old channel was steep and covered with a pine 

forest now moaning in the wind. 

The night kept growing darker and colder. The water 

was hissing. Zuyev switched his flashlight on again. T e 
river was running at a level with the bank, and narrow 

tongues were streaming over on the meadow. 

“Fer-r-ry!” Zuyev shouted. He listened. Fer-r-ry! 

Nobody responded. The pines moaned. 

We shouted for a long time, until we became hoarse 
but nobody answered. The snow gave way to ram. Scattered 

drops began to drum heavily against the earth. 

4gain we shouted. The pines continued to moan .nd.f- 


ferently. 


4( 


The ferryman’s gone!” Zuyev 



crossly. 



elear enough! And why the devil should he be hje when the 
island’s being flooded and there’s not a living soul 

How ridiculous! A stone’s throw 

I realized that nothing but pure chance could 

either the water would stop rising at , 
an abandoned rowboat. Most terrifying of all was the i 
that we did not know why the water was rising so tapully. 
It wal hak-raisiug to think that only an hour ago there had 
been not the slightest sign of this night predicament o ouis, 

and that we had walked into 

“Let’s follow the bank, I proposeu. wc 

Wey:;!Tour way along the bank, skirting the floo^l 

places. Zuyev used his flashlight but 
Finally he turned it off lo save it for an 

I stumbled against something dai^ fhe 

out to be a small haystack. Z«y^ ^1“ fi,e lit up the 

stack blazed vp in crimson, lurid flames. The fire bt up 

turbM river, the now flooded meadows stretching aheai 


far as thl^e eonld see, and even the pine forest on the op- 
posite bant The forest was swaying and moaning inr 


entlv. 
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We stood at the horning haystack 
T. L^cc.ted thorghts flashed througtl my mind. At fcrat 1 

?U so^v that I had not done a tenth of vrhat I had intended 
! do in life. Then I reflected that it was stupid to perish 
f e’s own folly at a time when life p-omised many more 
davs like this, bleak and autumnal pet haps, but fresh an 
delr to the heart, when the first snow has not yet fa ^n u 
.v"vthing already smells of that snow-the air, the uater, 

♦liA trees and even the cabbage leaves. 

^ Zuyev must have been ruminating along the 

pocket and held it out to me. We took our light from the 

out in a moment,” Zuyev said softly. ‘ The 

listening. Above the 


water’s at our feet already. 


I did not say anj^bing. I was 
.noaning of the forest and the splashing of the water I couW 

hear faim, intermittent sounds. They came nearer and neare . 
1 turned to the river and called out. 

“He-e-ey, rowboat! This way!” 

A boyish voice responded at once from the river. 

“I’m com-m-ming!” 

^ Zuyev quickly poked the hay. A colu 
forth, shooting sparks into the darkness. Zuyev began to 

laugh softly. 

“Oars!” he said. “Those are oars creaking. How could 

. ^ A ^ A 


n of flame burst 


>^■0 have suspected for a moment that we might perish in 
this dear spot of ours?” 

w^as particularly stirred by that responsive cry of I m 
coming.” I’m coming to your aid! I’m coming through the 
darkness toward the smouldering light of the campfire! The 
call harked the memory back to the ancient customs of 
brotherhood and aid, vdiich had never died out among 


«>ur people. 

“Hey you, come down to the sand! This way!” a voice 
rang out from the river, and I suddenly realized that it w’as 
a w'oman’s voice. 

We hastened down to the water’s edge. A rowd)oat said- 
denly drifted into the dim light of the fire and grounded 
its bow on the sand. 




“Don’t climb in yet, I’ve got to bail out some of ibis 
water,” the voice said. 

A woman jumped out of the boat and dragge it 
the bank. We could not see her face. She was wearing a padded 
jacket and boots, and her bead was wrapped m a warm ker- 


Whatever 


she asked brusquely, with* 

She^hs^ten’errathef Indifferently to our tale and then 
-^'‘4^rcor\rbrcorkeeper didn’t tell ^Ilwy 

,L whole island will be «ooded Wo. 


“And how 


lifesaver of ours? 


come 


-A. Vlr J K0f ^ 

any longer. I 


, you _ 

oi ours; Zuvev asked playfully. 

“I was on my way to work,” the woman answered some- 

I was on my i y to Zaborye. I saw the fire 

what reluctant y. here So I guessed what had 

and you people on this island he . b already; 

happened. The ferryman s been gone t 
there was no reason for Mm to 

could hardly find the oars. They were und y 

I sat down at ™' 7 al from'*movLg XaV, 

but it seemed to me that t « ’a Mack waterfall down 

which all this muddy water and the gloom and 

night were falling. climbed up the 

slope and stopped to have a smoke only when we ha 

and smelled of rot- 


the forest. 


The forest was very still and warm 


ting leaves. Way ahove us inv- . - 

the only reminder of the ^ ^ beautiful. And tl.e 

face of the young ^atch as'we lit up Her 

familiar in brief glimmer 

grey eyes rcgaided us s y^^ 


of her kerchief. nasha’” Zuyev suddenly asked in 

Is that really you, uasna. 7 




a verv soft voice. 
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“Ye« Ivan Matvevevich.” The woman burst >“to a light 
Ua^h as though amused by something known to herself alone. 
•rr«ogn\sed®you at once. Only I didn’t feel like telhng 

von. e ve been waiting for you all this time cv^ since 
' ioton ! We didn’t want to believe that you \\ouldn t return 

“That’s how it is!” said Zuyev. “I was at the front four 
vears and came to grips with death many a time. And now 
it was Dasha who actually saved me from death. She s np 
assistant,” he told me. “She works in the forestry. I taught 
her the job. She was a weak little thing, as slim as a stalk. 
And now^ look at what a beauty she’s become! And she s 

groM'n stern, too. ..t » • . 

“Oh no! I’m not at all stern,” Dasha replied. It s 

the suddenness of it all. Are you going to Vasilisa Ionovna s.'' 

Dasha suddenly asked me, apparently to change the subject. 

I answered yes, that I was going to Vasilisa Ionovna ?. 

and invited the two of them to come along with me. We all 

wanted to dry ourselves and to rest in the warm old house. 

Vasilisa Ionovna was not in the least surprised by our 

nocturnal arrival. She had reached the age when nothing 


urprised her any longer, and she gave her own interpreta- 
tion to everything that happened. Now too, after hearing 
the story of our misadventure, she said: 

“Great is the God of the land of Russia. And as for that 
Sofron, I alw^ays said he w^as unreliable. I just can’t under- 
.?land how you, a writer, didn’t see through him! It only 
means that you have a blind spot for people too. Well,” 
.she said, turning to Dasha, “and I’m very glad for you. 
Your Ivan Matveyevich has finally come back.” 

Dasha reddened, jumped up, grabbed an empty bucket 

and ran out to the garden, forgetting to close the door behind 
her. 


“Where to?” cried the startled Vasilisa Ionovna. 

To fetch water for the samovar!'’ Dasha cried back. 

I can t understand the girls noAvadays,” said Vasilisa 

Ionovna, paying no heed to Zuyev, who somehow could not 

light his match. “You say something to them, and they 

blow up like hreworks. A wonderful girl, she is, though. 
In icict, she s my only comfort.” 
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Yes/^ agreed Zuyev, who had finally lit his match. 
■'She’s a wonderful girl.” 

Of course, Dasha dropped the bucket down the well. I 
know how to extract buckets from that well — with a pole. 
Dasha helped me. Her hands were ice-cold with agitation, 
and she kept repeating: 

“Oh, how could Vasilisa Ionovna! How could she!” 
The wind had blown awav tfee storm clouds, and a starry 
sky was now flickering over the black garden. I pulled up 
the bucket. Dasha began to drink straight from it, her wei 

teeth gleaming in the darkness. 

“Oh, goodness me,” she said, “how can 1 go back now.''” 

“It’s quite all right, come along.’ 

We went back in. The lamps had already been lit and 
a clean cloth laid on the table. From his black frame on the 


'I’‘m’g 0 nev gazed down tranquilly upon the scene. A 
portrait, engraved on steel with the finest needle, it waj' 

Vasilisa Ionovna’s pride. 
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HE DEW 


T 4 


It sprayed into my face 


and it dripped from the trees into the river, 



cold and abundant— a real September diew. 


I brushed through the tall grass, 

slo>v 



circles to spread over its dark surface. 


I became soaked to the skin by this dew and built a camp- 


m ■ ■ m ■ - » ■ M M A J M. m ~ 

fire. The smoke rose to the tops of the larches and the firs. 

- • rm • n _ 1*1 . 1 - 1 ^ ^ 


rhe larches were already bare. Their needles, like thin, short. 


M JL ^ i M jA JLA ^ * • 7 

Tolden hairs, kept floating down from above, although there 


was no wind. In the larch by my campfire a bird was chir- 

^ 1 T .lT. M. A 1 


-uping; it was like some forest barber, snipping the needles 
rt-ith a click of his scissors and sprinkling them on my head, 


the river, and the campfire. 

As I dried myself I gazed at the river. Whole islands 

of vellow leaves M'ere floating downstream, catching against 
the snags and roots and coming to a stop, and new heaps 
of leaves piled up on them from behind. They dammed the 
river and then began to turn slowly; they tore themselves 
mit of the clutches of the snags and floated away, now shining 
like gold when the sunlight fell on them, now smouldering 
and blackening when they passed through the shadows of 
the bushes. 

The river had a few abandoned makeshift bridges left 
over from the battles with the Germans — rafts overgrown 
with rosebay and alder, and separate logs that had 
gone aground on the shallows. The w^ater frothed around 
them . 


A clump of bushes near my campfire began to crackle. 
Then a cow poked her wet head through the leaves. She 
sniffed the air, gave a noisy sigh and nodded her white head, 
with a black spot between the eyes, at me. At the same mo- 
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meiit there was a sliarp crack of a Asliip close l.>y and soineoiie 
shouted: 


“Ho-ah there, 



! Where ’ve vou 



vourself 





to, you devil! 

Paraska jumped sideways, crashed through the Inrush 
and disappeared. A cowherd — a typical country 
like of whom you can find in any one of our villages 
out from behind the bushes. He ^\■as small, fair, wore a huge 
peaked cap and a torn padded jacket, and cairied a long 

whip that trailed behind him o\er the 'tset gias??. 

The bov sniiffied. wiped his nose on his sleeve, winch 


hung to the ground, looked at me. and said in a hoarse voice. 
'‘Hello! The dew gets right under your skin. It’s u “ 

me all out. ’ 




Sit down and drv 



. ’ I 



“That’s an idea,” he said. He came up i 
bv the fire. “\^ho re you, a tra\eller? 




“Something of the sort. I 
“I’m a cowherd,’ said 




bov. 




{ am 



name s Alexei 
’s at the front. 


Kudyshkin. Doing my father’s ^ . r 

’Course, 1 wanted to be a groom, but the colled ive-larm 

chairman wouldn’t let me. Said 1 was undersi/ed. too sniatl. 

So he put Lyonya on the job. He s no groom, tluit lAoina. 

[ could pin iiim down easy if we got to wrestling in eauiest. 

He’. .aM. .all rigl.t, l>ut he ain’t .-ot nn sttength. Beean... 

a man’s strength is in his sh.nthlers, ami l.ynnya s .sjmnhiers 

ai’fe as narrow as a jijoat s. 


The boy paused, and then .suddenly in<iujred: 
“Ever seen the M ississi|>|)i? In Amciica, 

"No. iiv do you ask?” 

“I’d like to see it. They sa\ 


that is?” 


it *s J>road, liroailer n oui 



n 


Kver l)CCii in Staliu^rml.^ 


# * 


'V’’ 

I es. 

The ho \ Sill iled . 



1 ri 



a rad a 


“Mv Poji veas Wo 

He w'as our \il!age her<lsman hefoie tin 



ijot a toco; 


here did vou gel l o know 


w ar. 

ahoiit liie VI ississi[)j» 




: V 


1 as 



\n<l fioiii Pop. lie knows 


evervlliing, wlial 


4“vcr\ 


“In sehool. \ n<» n •i - -- • i 

little hJa^h* <d‘ -ras. calleil and wheie it griuvs, an 


ori/i 


whether it*s good or bad. He can explain everything. All 
about our country and about other countries. Is it true there 
are diamond hills, only deep below the ground, so that 
vou’ve got to dig with machines for a hundred years to reach 
them?” 

I 

“I don t know, I replied. “'I’ve never heard about 
such hills." 

“But my Pop has!” exclaimed the boy. “He isn’t a trav- 
eller, but h« knows all about travelling. Heard about the 
bottles?” 

“What bottles?” 

“About the mail bottles.” 

"No. ” 

1 11 tell you about them, ’ said the bov. “A trav’el- 
ler, let s say, goes sailing on a ship. Across the ocean. But 
the sailors, naturally, start a mutiny, because they don’t 
Mant to go out to sea. At home they’ve got plenty of food, 
amJ their stoves are heated all winter long, and they’ve 
got their own cows and vegetable gardens, and in the eve- 
nings they can V'isit their neighbours and play a game of 
cards. And what have they got on board ship? Nothing but 
hot weather and water. So they get up a mutiny’’, put the 
tra\eller in a rowboat and let him drift away by' himself 
over the ocean. Then they turn sail and go back home. Mean- 
while the ocean throws the traveller up on a desert island, 
hver see a desert island?*’ 


“No.” 

“We’ve got a few in our river,” the boy said, his eyes 
sinning and his face flushed with excitement. “An otter lives 
on one of them. Well, as 1 was saying, a wave throws him 
•ip on a desert island. There’s nothing on it but moaning 
palm liees and parrots flapping about and cawing, and he 
can c.ms.der himself pretty lucky if he finds any fresh water 
in the place. He takes a bottle out of the rowboat, writes 
a note a out being stranded on the island, stops up the bottle, 
am row ^ It into the ocean. The current carries it aloiiir. 
am t ^u, o course, some ship or other picks it ui> and sends 
a radio message about this traveller needing help at once. 

n le gets saved. And afterwards those sailors get tried 
ny an adinirallv court.” 
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“For mutiny? 

“That’s right. And for cruelty. 

“Alyoshka!” a woman’s voice called angrily from the dis- 

^ — - - - ’ ■■■■ -i*?? 


a 
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tance. “Where are you? Parasha’s got into the cabbage patch! 
“Here I am!” cried the boy. “I’ll chase her out in 

j i«‘y ’• ” 

He stood up and wrapped his padded jacket about him. 
“What a nuisance she is!” he said. “It’s more trouble 
looking after Paraska than tending a whole herd of cows. 

Well, goodbye.” 

He ran off into the thicket. Soon I heard the crack 

of a whip in the distance, and the boy shouting. Where 

do you think you’re going to, you devil!” Then followed 

the grumpy moo of the cow. 

I stamped out my fire and proceeded downstream. As 

I walked along, the river seemed to become more and more 
invsterious and beautiful. Here the steep banks were lined 
wiTh a grey wall of aspens, and strands of yellow hop hung 
from the trees, looking for all the world like new bast put 
out to dry in the sun. There the hollow tiunk of a vi om 
spanned the river like a bridge, and around it little fishes 
frisked in the water. Here the river curved aM^ay majesti- 
cally into the gold and blue autumn forest. 

Here the water rippled briskly over the washed sands, 

there it lay very still, like a bottomless pool. The outlines 
of fumed oaks were vaguely visible at the bottom ® ^ ® 

still pools. Ill one spot a slope all red with maples opene 

and among the maples I saw an old chapel w'lth 


to view', 

a rusty dome. , , 

At sundow’u I reached a country lane, t mean eie 

alongside the river. Once again I came upon grass-grown 

rafts From a distance they looked like islands. In t e s an 
ing rays of the sun I noticed a dazzling glitter on one ot 
the rafts. I strained my eyes but could not make out wha 

it was — a tin can or a bit of glass, or what. 

I crossed over gingerly to the raft on a log, bent down, 

and found an ordinary beer bottle. Bindweed had 
itself around the neck of the bottle. I picked it up and held 
it against the light. It was sealed with wax and there 
something white inside — a letter folded triangu ar \ . 


I broke the neck and pulled out the lett'rr. But I could 
not read it, for the writing was very faint, and dusk was 
deepening so rapidly that I could not even distinguish the 
uneven lines. I had to hurry if I wanted to reach the railroad 
line before dark. A chill smell of leaves floated up out of 
the thickets. In the clearings it was still faintly light. High 
in the sky a cloud glowed crimson. 

The Moscow’ train arrived at night. After the desolate 
woods, the cold air and the solitude, the noisy, smoke-filled 
car seemed unusually cosy. I stretched out on an upper berth 
and began to read the letter. It was an oldflbne. Judging 
by the date, which for some reason had been w'ritten in very 
large letters, it had lain in the bottle for about two 
years . 


“Hello, Pop!” it said. “This is your son Alexei Kudyshkin 
writing you. While you’re busy fighting at the front, we 
are getting along pretty w'ell and are waiting for you to 

back. Mom’s working as herder, and I’m helping her. 
But I really w^ant to be a groom. Because w’ith cows you 
have to watch them all the time, and you can’t see anything 
much that way. On a horse you can go wherever y^ou like 
on business, but the cows got only' one place to go to: Goreli 
-Meadow and Mitina Grove. You can’t see much there. And 
I want to see every'thing and know’^ everything. I’d come 
down to Stalingrad to y'ou on a raft, but Mom w'on’t let me. 


Besides, you 


’t go to the front without a pass. Why don’t 


you send for me to help bring up cartridges or do something 
else in the military' line? I’d manage all right. And w^henever 
there ’d be a breathing spell in the fighting you could tell 
me all sorts of stories. I’m sending this letter in a bottle, 
like a traveller, because it’s not interesting to send it by' 
mail. Our river flow^s into the Volga and the bottle w'ill 
certainly get there. Some Red Army man will pick it up, 
read the address and deliver it to you — that is, if the bottle 
isn t sunk by a mine or hit by a paddle w’heel. The kids 
^ay that Stalingrad stretches forty-eight kilometres long 
and that there’s fighting along every metre of it! I’m sendin 
it in a bottle also because then Mom w'on’t find it and begin 
to cry, because she hates Grandma or me to see her crying. 
That s hovi' it is. We re expecting y'ou to come back safe 
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and sound, and think of you everv dav. In which hopes 


I remain vour loving s 


on. 



Petka, the miller s son. is a liver alreadv. 1 hev 


sav 


he Hew over our village and dipped his wings, onlv I tlidn't 
*ee it. There s lots ol fish now in the pool near the oak sttiiup 
they keep churning up the river day and night. A >tupid 
old fox went and stole a decov duck hv mistake out of (Jran- 

• m 

dad Potap’s storeroom. Grandad cursetl for t^^o «la\s 


run- 


n ing. 


Please write hack. 




In -Mo sco^^ 1 simply did not knoA\ what to do with ilie 
letter. Alexei slather’s addre>s had changed sinee. of eoui\‘>e. 
So as not to disappoint the hov. I had to re>ort to a certain 
measure of deeeption. I ^ent him hack the letter N\ith a note 
^aying that the hottle had heen picked tip in the (la^pian 
.Sea hy the cre\> of the Ki asntH'oiL'fk and \^as now heing 
returned, since the Battle of Staliugrail Jiad ended in \ ictor\ 
long ago. ami the addre»^ee hail a<l\anced ue>l\\ard to gain 
furt h er \ictori*‘H. 




BOYS 


Jl HE STATE forest preserve on the Usman river, near \ oro- 
nezli. stands at the border of the Don steppes. The forest 
rustles faintly, and is cool and redolent of grasses, but just 
step out of it and a Idast of heat, a dazzling glare, and the 
pungent odour of savory will hit you in the face; and the 
j^^'^ppe. as far-reaching and \\ ind^ as the sea, will spread 

before you to the very horizon. 

^ i»u will see windmills flapping their sails atop hil- 
locks. and kites, and scattered isles of old manorial gar- 
dens. 

But first you will see the sky — the lofty sky of the steppes, 
with its immense blue-tinted clouds. There are many 
clouds, but they hardly ever blot out the sun. At times their 
shadows drift across the steppe, now' here, now there. They 
drift so slowly that one may walk in their shade a long 
time without falling behind, taking shedter from the blaz- 


There, in the steppe, at the bottom of a sloping ravine 
not far from an old linden park, glistens the little Kamenka 
river. It has almost run dry. Clear water, warmed by the 
."un, can be found only in small pools; water spiders scurry 
ov'cr the surface, and sleepy frogs squat on the riverbanks 
and pant — they just cannot draw' in enough air in that scorch- 


injj heat. 


The linden park — it is pitted with smashed blindages 
overgrown with wild raspberry bushes — can be heard from 
afar. Fr oni daw'u to dark it resounds with the whistling, 
chirping and twittering of myriads of tomtits, bullfinches, 
robins, orioles and .siskins. The bird liazaar is uev'er still 



amid the tall lindens — so tall that to look up at tliem is 
enough to make one dizzy. 

In the shade of the trees there nestles a little ^vhite house. 

It once belonged to the almost forgotten ^vTiter Erte), 

a contemporary of Chekhov. Now it is a small House 
of Rest. 


I had a bone to pick with the birds in the park. 1 would 
often go to the Kainenka early in the morning to fish. The 
moment I stepped into the park the birds in the boughs 
— hundreds of them — w'oiild bestir themselves, trvinff to 
hide, and send show^ers of dew'drops down upon my liead. 
They would flap noisily out of the tangled branches and 
dart aw’'ay into the depths of the park. It may have been 
a pretty sight, but, soaked as I was with dew', I w^as in no 
mood to appreciate it. I tried to walk ever so softly and 
noiselessly, but all to no avail. The more inconspicuously 
I approached a thicket sw^arming with birds, the greater 
was the commotion and the more abundant the shower of 
cold dew'. 

Finally I would reach the Kainenka. The sun would 
lie rising and the bare steppe asparkle with dew\ And lutt 
a soul around. Even the sharpest eye could not have delect- 
ed the slightest sign of a human being. But no sooner <lid 
I fling my line into the Avater than a mob of very young, 
flaxen-haired, barefoot urchins would come streaining out 
of the ravine. 

They Avould advance upon me from behind, iu a larg«* 
semicircle, and so cautiously that sometimes I became awair 
of their presence only from their concentrated breath irig 
behind mv back. 


The urchins would stand there in sihuua*, breatliiiig 
hard and staring fixedly at the red floats. Noav ami again 
one of them w'ould rub one foot against the other. 

From long experience 1 knew that in such circumstances 
(ish stop biting. It was inexplicable, but nevertheless 
true. Even a single boy staring at the float from behind 
my back w as enough to close the bit ing s<;ssion for 
good. 


At first I decided to buy od' the hoys. 1 
them a gilded fishhook on the ermdition that 


gave each <»f 
titey <io a wav 



and leave me to my fishing. The boys took the hooks, whis- 
pered their thanks and conscientiously took their departure. 
But a half hour later a fresh crop of boys sprouted up. While 


still 


at a distance they shouted: 

fish hook!” 


“Uncle, give us a 
I realized that I had committed a fatal blunder. 


Casting about for a sure way of getting rid of the boys, 
i recalled w'hat the "WTiter Gaidar had once told me. He had 
assured me that children are highly susceptible to mystify- 
ing prattle. And so, the next day, when the boys clustered 
round me again and began to breathe hard, and the fish 
stopped hiting, I said in a gloomy voice, without looking 

around: 


“Do you know, boys, that you’ll have to pay a fine of 
ii hundred rubles for that?” 

“For what?” came the faltering voice of the liveliest ol 
the lot . 


“Just for that,” I replied. 

The boys looked at one another and, without taking 
their eyes off me, backed away slowTy and gingerly. 
They backed away about thirty paces, and then spun around 
and bolted helter-skelter over the steppe. The smallest 
of them, trotting behind, stumbled and suddenly began 
to howl. The lively youngster seized him by the hand, 
gave him a whack, and dragged him away. The boys van- 


ished. 

I was no less amazed by what had taken place than the 
boys. I burst out laughing. From behind a willow bush some- 
one giggled in reply. 

I peered behind the bush. There, with their faces buried 
in the grass and their bodies shaking with laughter, lay two 
fair-haired boys with long rope whips. 

“Why did you stay behind?” 

“We can’t go away,” said the older of the two. “We’re 

herders. Our herd is on the other side of that little bill over 
there.” 

“What if there weren’t any herd?” 

The boys grinned and stood up. 

“No! ’ the same boy said. “We w'ouldn’t have run anyw'ay. 
We’re big. And those kids are small. They’ll sw'allow anything 
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you lell them. They’re afraid of you now, and they won’t 
come back for a long time.” 

Thus began my friendship with the herders Vitya and 
Fedya, and our unusual conversations. 

What are you, a writer?” Fedya asked, me at once. 

\r ?? 


“Yes. 

“Been one a long time?” 

“Yes.” 
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Doesn’t look like it,” said Fedya, 
ciously. 

“Whv?” 

“The fish keep on biting and you 


eyeing me suspi- 


niiss them everv 


time. 


•9 


“You’re mixing things up,” I said. “What’s the fish 


got to do with it?” 




Go on.” remarked Fedya peevishly. *Tt’s got to do 


plenty. 




f 


At this juncture the younger herder, Vitya, intervened. 
“Last summer,” he said, hurrying and choking on his 
words, “two writers fished here too. Uncle Zhora and Uncle 
Sasha. You should’ve seen Uncle Sasha swing his line — zoop 
And did they bite! And did he jerk ’em out! He caught perch 
this big! Bigger’n your arm even! And one right after 
another. But Uncle Zhora couldn't fish for anything. He just 
couldn’t. He used to sit there all day long and all he caught 

was a teeny-weeny little roach. 

“Don’t you butt in!” snapped Fedya. “You’re a nul! 
Can’t you understand that Uncle Zhora wasn’t a writer at 
all? And Uncle Sasha — he was a writer! He wrote twenty 

])Ooks !” 

Then it dawned on me. In Fedya’s eye.s a real writer was a 
legendary figure, a person of undoubted talent in all spheres. 
He was a sort of magician, a Master Ja<‘k-of-al l-lracles. 
He must know everything, see everything, understaiul 
everything and do everything remarkahly \\*‘ll. I did not 
wush to shatter the little village herder's naive conception. 
Perhaps because behind this naiveto there lay hidden the 
real truth about the art of writing, the truth we do not k^ ep 
in mind and towards ihc realization of w inch v\ c do trot 

ahvavs strive. 
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For ^.ome reas^on 1 fel ashamed. And I swore then and 
there never to bungle even in such a minor matter as fishing, 
pcciallv in Fedva’s presence. It became a matter of hon- 
as it w ere. Now , in Moscow, t^^ strike me as being a 
lift Ip funuv — those thoughts of mine while fishing in the 

But at the time I could not bear the thought of 
" telling somebody; “Uncle Kostya? Why, he's 

no writer! He 

I 

awav' 


’t even hook a fish! His fish always get 


From then on I was very careful when Fedya was around. He 
had to know ever^’thing. He plied me with hundreds of ques- 
tions, some of which, how'ever, I w'as unable to answer. Like 
all herders, Fedya knew' the names of various grasses, flow'- 
ers and plants, and he liked to talk about them. I too knew 
something about plants, but here, near Voronezh, there were 
many herbs and flowers that do not grow in our part of Rus- 
sia. farther north. Therefore I w^as glad I had thought of bring- 
ing a handbook on plants w ith me from Moscow . 

flow'ers and 


1 used to bring back armfuls of \ 
from the steppe, from the banks of the Usman and from 
the forest preserve, and sit dowm to classify them. Thus, 
gradually, flhauks to Fedya, I plunged into the fascinating 
world of leaves, corollas, petals, stamens and spikes, into 
^ the world of plant odours and clear colours. My room soon 
resembled the abode of a village quack. Bunches of withered 
grass hung on the w'alls, and the medicinal smell of steppe 
plants became so all-pervading that even the scent of the 
flowering limes outside my w'indow could not overpower it. 

And then, at last, came my hour of triumph. 

Along the banks of the Kamenka a fragile flow'er, the 
chickw'eed which resembles a little white star, was in 
blossom. 

Once I came to the Kamenka at daybreak. Fedya was 
not long in appearing. He sat down next to me, reached into 
his pocket for a piece of bread, and began to munch it as he 
questioned me about this and that. 

The sky was overcast. The bright floats lay motionless 
nil the grey water. The fish were biting poorly. 

I glanced at the chickw'eeds at mv feet and noticed that 


they were all closed. 
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■‘It s going to rain,” I told Fedya, 

“How do you know?” 

“The flowers say so.” 

I pointed out the closed flowers to hirn. Fedya wrinkled 
liis brow and thought for a long time. 

“Why do they close up before a rain?” 

“So that the rain doesn’t shake off the pollen.” 

I launched into a discourse about pollen and pollination, 
and about hov,' you could tell the time of day by the flowers. 
While I was telling him all this, a roach bit on my line, but 
I fumbled it. Fedva did not even notice this. Mv storv had 

J ^ 

intrigued him. 

“Where did you learn all that?” he asked. “In school?” 
“From books.” 

“Oh well, if I knew all that . . .” he dl•a^vled, and fell 
silent. 

“What would you do? Stop herding cows? Go to Voro- 
nezh?” 


6 ; 


No!” said Fedya. “1 like it here. When 1 grow uj> 
I’ll become chairinan of the collective farm instead of Si- 
lanty Petrovich, and I’ll build hothouses and plant lots 
of flowers in the village. Ooh, the things I’ll do! I’ll start 

a honey factory even. 

A lone drop of rain slanted down into the water. Faint 

ripples spread from it in circles. Then all at once the grass 

began to rustle and sigh, little circles broke out on the entire 

surface of the river, and a soft but distinct tinkle arose over 

the pool. A slow, warm rain was falling. 

Far above, through gaps in tlie soft clouds, shone ibe 

broad rays of the sun, and the steppe steamed and sparkled. 
The grasses, the wheat and the earth gave off a more pungent 
aroma. From the other side of the hillock floated the smell 

of new milk — the herd was grazing there. 

“Look,” said Fedya. “The grass is like crystal!” 

The fuzzy stems of the cbickweeds were completely co\- 
ered with raindrops. The li'itle plants scintillated at our 

feet as though they really were made of crystal. 

The tinkle hovering over the pool did not subside, and 
now it seemed as though not only the rain hiit all these cry.«- 

lal 1> lades were tinkling. 


I like it here. When I 




noo 



There nowhere to take shelter from the ram, so 

we covered our heads with Fedya’s padded jacket and sat 

‘*It’s a golden summer,” Fedya remarked gravely. 

He must have picked up this expression from one of the 
old men of the village, probably from his own grandfather. 
The summer was indeed replete w i t h j ^u. gpi^usive golden 
Mibslance, manifest in the light murmur of the rain, in the 
warmth of the rivers, in the faintly swaying m>Triads of wild 
flowers, in the scent of ripening wheat, that harbinger of 

the harvest. 




Explanatory 

THE GULF OF KARA-BUGAZ 


■Iryks — Irrigation ditches. 

Ba sma chi— Biigands who during the Civil War participated in the counter- 

rfvolutionarv bandit movement organized in Central Asia by the score 
service of the foreign interventionists for the purpose of combatting 

Soviet power. 

Chigirs Water wheels with buckets attached, turned by man or oxen. 

“Death Battalion” — The name given to picked hiteguard units frequentK 
dispatched on punitive expeditions. 

loldash — Comrade. 

Karaeachi — Black tree in Turkmenian. A peculiar t^-pe of elm tree. 

Khabar bar? — What’s the news? 

Kizvak — A fuel of dung and straw in the shape of bricks. 

Malakhai — A tall fur-lined hat. 

yiiisaaiatistf — Sympathizers or members of the Tyurk bourgeois-nationalist 
party ("Mussavat”), which was the chief counter-revolutionary force 
in the Civil War in Azerbaijan. The foreign interventionists supported 
the Mussavat ists. 


Niva and Rodina — Popular weekly illustrated journals issued in St .Petersburg. 
Pendinka — An Oriental skin disease (Lcishmaniosis). 

Saksaul — A small tree growing in the Central Asian deserts and used as 
firewood . 


Ukrainian KirilUMefody Fraternity — A secret society (founded in 1846) which 
played a big role in the revolutionary movement in the Ukraine. The 
great Ukrainian poet. Taras Shevchenko (1814-1861) was a meml>er 
of the society. In 1847, the fraternity was discovere<l by the p«*lice. Part 
of its members w'ere imprisoned and part exiled. 


^ omiids A trihc ( f < at tle-hrceding nomads ii habitini'' 
if the 'I’orkn.c:! S.S.H. 


the western part 


COLCHIS 

liirho — B ov* 

lJuhau — An eating place. 

Gfi;;uimnryos— Greetingji! (Repl\ ). 
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Camarjoba — Greetings! J 

Habarda— Look out I Danger! \ 

) 

Kotso— Man, ftiend. 

Madlobeli— Thank you. ^ 

Rambavia — What *6 the racket. 


SNOW 


Nevulal^\n Russian the vvord means a 




biographical 


and 


VNTOKOLSKY, M. (18«.1902)-A i,rominc..t Kus™u sculptor. 

« rPlTSKY E. (1895-1934)-A well-known Soviet poet. 

B^i.GRlT 9 ^ATrTTAPTT 0879-1918) — An old revolutumaiy di.u 

DAKHADAYEV, M • struegle of the working people 

Socialist who headed t 
of Daghestan during the Civil war. ne 

HAFIZ (1300-1389)— A great Iranian traveller. The explorer 

PALLAS, P. (1741-1811)-Ilenowned naturalist and 

^ /» I-* "Rnccia and Siberia. 

of many areas of European „ „itic and publicist. 

PISAREV. D. (1840-1868)-An f geographer and 

PRZHEVALSKY. N. 0 839-1888)-Viell-kiioi«i Russian geg 

explorer in the Far admiral. Commanded 

ROZHESTVENSK. , Z. ( K„sso-.Japaiiese War. 

Russia s Second Pac ^ . founders of 

X . /I QQO 1 RO?^— Well-known artist, one oi me 

SAVRASSOV, A. (1830-1897) wen 

_ 1 rvoiTltniff in RuSSlil. 

realistic p /,827 1914)— An eminent Russian geogra- 

SEMENOV-TYAN-SHANSKY» P. (1827-1914) 

pher, traveller and statistician. ^^onles in their Sacred 

SHAMIL (1798-187l)-The leader of the Cancasi^ * p Tiiissia. 


.mil (1798-1871)-ine leauok ..a 

War (Coaorol) against Soviet writer. Author of 

SHOLOKHOV, M. Don and Soil Vpmrned 

TIKHOnTv N.Tot ie96)-A prominent Russian prose waiter and poet. 
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